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LDFAST GAINES 


IDELL and WILLARD SHEPARD 


An exciting hist vel, by a Pulitzer Prize winner and his son, about ti 
Connecticut Indian, 1. dfast Gaines, whose attempts to save the Indians fro: 
| destruction by the white man bring him into contact with great American his 
torical figures in the days when the republic was being formed. Andrew Jacksor 
Jean Lafitte, Lewis and Clark, Benedict Arnold, Tecumseh, play dramatic roles 





in an outstanding book. 


$3.00 


LORD HORNBLOWER THE SAIGON SINGER 


By C. S. FORESTER By VAN WYCK MASON 
; bi In a masterpiece of plot and suspense, Major Hugh Nort 
‘ nad dar tha é t IDIO ; 
Mo av iring than ever, Hornblower solves the is on the track of a beautiful and elusive young wom 
of a tiny on the brig Flame, adds to his already known as the Black Chrysanthemum, in whose hands is 
{ US 1 tation by conducting a successful ground cam dossier containing the names of British and Americans whi 


had betrayed their countrymen. A slim clue leads him t 
Saigon, to meet strange characters and even more reinark 
able adventures 


$2.50 $2.75 


MR. ADAM THE SALEM THE IDOLS OF 
os ear FRIGATE THE CAVE 


lame. One of the best of Forester's 


his is the hilarious story of what hap- 
pened to the only man in the world who By JOHN JENNINGS By FREDERICK PROKOSCH 
was not made sterile by an explosion ina ‘ : 
Mississippi atomic bomb plant—and the The stormy career of the frigate Essex and A tightly woven novel of titled European 
ng national and int rnational com the equally violent lives of the men who refugees, snobbish Americans, the upper 
plications. Mr. Adam is seized by the gov sailed her, oo the dramatic back crust of New York society. Prokosch, who 
ert t, declared top-secret by the Army, ground of the War of 1812. The rivalries : . 
oveted by Russi ind generally man in love and luck come to a climax on the knows his field, has written a clinical 
handled ntil | isserts himself in an deck of the Essex amid the thunder of her study of a not-particularly attractive seg- 
ling manner last great fight ment of American society. 
$2.50 $3.00 $2.75 


THE GOLDEN EGG 


By JAMES S. POLLAK 


pa Levinson, the ragpicker, founds a dynasty—a dynasty that leads from a cloak and suit factory to a 
eat Hollywood picture company. With the shrewd, fantastic progress of the Levinsons, power became a drug, till the 
crazy mushroom growth suddenly exploded. A fast- paced, totally American novel. 


$3.00 
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SERVICE 


In the forty-three years of its publication The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
has taken pride in being a vigorous and informed exponent of progress 
in military affairs. And today when the worth of many established con- 
victions is being questioned the JOURNAL has not been hesitant in ex- 
pressing the need for far-reaching inquiries into the future nature of 
war and of armies. Nor has the JOURNAL been hesitant in looking into 
the last war and the wars which preceded it for lessons that help in un- 
derstanding what the future holds for the Army of the United States. 


The editors of The INFANTRY JOURNAL are pledged to continue 
the publication of a JOURNAL that brings the best of military thinking 
to its readers. But the editors are also convinced that in this day of change 
it is important that every soldier be informed as to the changes taking 
place within all the armed services and the reasons for them. 

For that reason beginning with the next issue of The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL a new department will appear, devoted to bringing to its 
readers the significant news of the developments going on within every 
arm and branch of the Army, and in the Navy and Marine Corps. Ordi- 
nary items of widespread news about the Army and Navy will not ap- 
pear in this department. Its space will be devoted to significant timely 
reports designed to give the reader a maximum of information in a 
minimum of reading time. 

To help cover the increased costs of this expanded JOURNAL, it 
has become necessary to increase its membership-subscription rates, ef- 
fective January 31, 1947. To our present member-subscribers, however, 
we offer the opportunity to renew their membership-subscriptions at the 
old rates—$3.00 a year, $5.00 for two years, payable in advance—pro- 
vided their orders reach us before midnight January 31. 


The new rates, effective January 31, 1947, follow: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


When cash accom When cash does not 
panies order accompany order 
Single subscriptions to individuals eligible for membership in the 
U. 8. Infantry Association. One year $ 4.00 ¢ 4.00 
For two years 7.00 5.00 
For three years 10.00 12.00 
Two or more subscriptions ordered at one time for individuals eligi 
ble for membership in the U. 8. Infantry Association. Per year 
for each subscription ( 4.00 
To units and activities of the Armed Forces for single subscriptions 
Per year 4 06 4.00 
Two or more subscriptions to units and activities of the Armed 
Forces when mailed to the same address Per year. for eacl 
subscription , ay 1.00 
To libraries, civilian activities, offices and others not eligible for 
membership in the U. 8. Infantry Association. One year 4.00 4.00 
For two years . 8.00 
For three vears 10.01 
Foreign subscription 
Single copies to subscribers 
Single copies to non-subscribers 40 














ALL BUT ME 
AND THEE 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE 





sg cas is a vital and fascinating story of a layman's investigation of neurotic and 
yt 
psychotic illness in our wartime Army. General Cooke with a keen eye and 
a virile humor probes a problem of tremendous importance and concludes 


an eminently readable study with his recommendations for the future. 


$2.75 


FRONT-LINE 
INTELLIGENCE 


By LT. COL. STEDMAN CHANDLER and COL. ROBERT W. ROBB 
The new handbook on combat intelligence written, not for the men who prac- 
tice War Department intelligence, but for the ‘‘legman’’ of the intelligence 
system—battalion and regimental S-2s. Front-Line Intelligence is a distillate 
of experience and doctrine which is invaluable to any man assigned to 


intelligence duties. 


$2.50 
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NOT 8O WILD 
A DREAM 


By ERIC SEVAREID 





Not So Wild A Dream is the colorful and moving autobiography of one of 
America’s finest reporters—a man who combines a tremendous range of 
experience with a remarkable depth and honesty of perception. His cover- 


age of World War II is both illuminating and acutely interesting. 


$3.50 


OUR SHARE OF 
NIGHT 


By DREW MIDDLETON 











In this personal narrative, a top-ranking correspondent gives flesh-and- 
blood dimensions to flat, blunt wartime headlines. Everyday scenes and 
encounters, casual recollections, bring home a report of war and a report of 
people in a war-torn world. Intimate portraits of the high command, Mid- 
dleton’s views of America and British leaders, and a sober plea for one 


world. 


$3.75 
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The Second Forty Years 


By DR. EDWARD STIEGLITZ 

rhis is the book for every man of forty years or more 
—and for every man who expects to live past forty. 
Dr. Stieglitz, an expert in the problems of age and the 
care of the body and the mind during the second half 
of life, lays down the clear and valuable rules which 
must be observed by anyone who hopes to retain, past 
middle age, the keenness and agility of mind and the 
physical stamina which alone can make experience 
valuable. 


Dr. Stieglitz points out that the time to prepare for 
the second forty years is during the first forty years 
when mental and physical habits and ways of life can 
be directed to the preservation of intellect and physique. 


Price $2.95 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 





LOOKING AHEAD 


he idea behind the new department “Army Life” (po. 
29) is to add a few pages of light, human-interest read 
ing to the monthly fare of military reading in The INFaNnt ay 
Journat. And we hope, too, that the department will be 
come a depository for many of those hundreds of rich and 
revealing stories that help make Army Life the fun and 
satisfaction it is. We invite the story tellers to come for 
ward with their best wares. 


Under conditions that are not undifhicult the National 
Guard is going about the task of reorganization and 1 
cruiting. When the National Guard was called to active 
duty in 1940 and 1941 it had a strength of about 250,001 
officers and men. Plans for the reorganized National Guard 
call for about 700,000 officers and men—more than twice 
as large. Where there were eighteen National Guard In 
fantry divisions at the beginning of the war Cone more, th: 
Americal was organized in 1943), the reorganized National 
Guard will have twenty-five Infantry divisions and two 
armored divisions. In Air Forces units the prewar National 
Guard had twenty-nine observation squadrons; the re 
organized Guard will have seventy-two fighter —— 
twelve light bombardment squadrons and many head 
quarters and supporting units. 


These facts and figures are not new. They have been well 
publicized over the course of many months as reorganiza 
tion plans moved along. But these facts and figures take 
on added meanings in “What of the National Guard?” 
an article by Colonel Elbridge Colby that will appear in 
next month's INFANTRY JOURNAL. Colonel Colby, a Regu 
lar of many years, knows the National Guard intimately and 
well. He is familiar with the background history of the Na 
tional Guard and he sketches it deftly and meaningly in 
his article. The reader will know a lot more about the Na 
tional Guard and its place in providing for the common 
defense. 


An article quite unlike that usually found in The Ix 
FANTRY JOURNAL came to us a few weeks ago. It recounts 
the history of the French Maquis in the Vecors region o! 
the French Alps. The people of Vecors, in the best tradition 
of mountaineers, set up an independent Republic in c 
fiance of the Germans and the Vichy French. Major Lynn 
M. Case, now an associate professor of European history 
at the University of Pennsylvania, made a visit to th: 
Vecors area after the invasion of Southern France in August 
1944, and he was later able to add knowledge amma’ 
from a number of independent investigations by the French 
government, the War Department and others. “The Maqui 
Republic of Vecors” is a story of sublime patriotism an: 
courage—and of German horror. You won't want to miss i! 
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TIS still not so hard to find one-dimen- 
sion military minds in any of the three 


services—air, sea, and ground. 


The one-dimension ground soldier’s 
mind sees the ground combat forces as com- 
pletely primary in war and looks upon the 
sea and air forces as important but in some 
degree secondary. Planes give powerful as- 
sistance and so do ships, but the vital aim in 
war is to destroy the hostile forces and seize 
and hold the enemy’s territory. Planes are 
based on the ground and ships on the shore. 


Che ground is supreme in importance. 


[he one-dimension sea fighter’s mind 
puts first emphasis on command of the sea. 
Without it, we can neither protect our 
homeland nor fight abroad. The fight on 
land is only the final phase. The air force is 
a powerful and necessary instrument both 
for sea fighting and land fighting. Naval 
power must be immense and must include 
an air force and a landing force. So bring 
the whole business under the one head, that 
of the sea command—which after all is the 


basic and key command. 


W hat of the one-dimensional air soldier's 







mind? It holds that the air is the chief chan- 
nel, the principal element from now on for 
the conduct of war. The plane patrols the 


seas and flies across them. It will carry land 


) The Four-Way Military Mind 


































armies to battle anywhere. There is no spot 
on earth to which it cannot deliver a tre 
mendous measure of destruction. The aii 
and the airplane are above all other means 
of war in importance. Even a manless mis 
sile, atomic or other, must travel through 
the air and is therefore best understood by 
the airman. The very fact that the airman 
flies automatically qualifies him as the mili 
tary mind of the future. 


These are the one-dimensional military 


minds. 


HERE are also two- and three-dimen 

sional minds in every service. The 
man with the two-dimensional mind gives 
one other service practically an even break 
with his own. They are usually members 
of the ground or sea services who think that 
the air force is now an equal partner in war 
—or who think in terms of “the Army and 


Navy forever” with air forces as arms auxili- 


ary to both. 


The three-dimensional military mind is 
fairly rare but you more often find it now 
since the last great global war. It belongs to 
the man who says that sea, air, and ground 
are “coequal’”—that at any given time and 
place, in their own spheres, the Ground 
Army, the Navy, or the Air Force may be 
pre-eminent—but that each needs the other 


wo~and that each is huge and complex 
nough to exist as a separate entity of com- 
nand and development. 


The three-dimensional man of any serv- 
ice may be thought of as broad and alert, as 
siving full due to every powerful aspect of 
warfare—as having an intellect freed from 


the older, the narrower conceptions. 
But is all this enough? 


No. One more dimension is essential—a 
fourth dimension. 


ODAY’S broad, alert, free military 
mind must have the same fourth di- 
mension that science has named—the di- 


mension of time. 


The particular service a man belongs to 
makes no difference. Without the quality 
of mind that senses continuous change, 
reaches constantly forward in time to new 
developments, today’s officer of any service 
can become a hindrance to national or 
world security. 


What is measured by this fourth dimen- 


sion of mind? Such things as the following: 


—Today’s combinations of forces for war 


will not be tomorrow’s, for now time is 
bringing rapid and drastic changes. 


—The basic factors of war are not 
ground, sea, and air forces. 


No. They are instead (1) the power to 
build up destructive force; (2) the power 
to deliver it; (3) the power to cast our 
minds ahead without disregard of the past 
and the present. (Appreciation of all of 
which requires four-dimensional minds. ) 


—There is no science, physical or social 


—no branch of knowledge without some 
value to warfare. The National Security 
must draw alike upon the abilities of civil 
ian and soldier, neglecting nothing that may 


be useful. 


—Men whose job it may become to wage 
war have a duty to themselves and to civili 
zation to help prevent war. Their main 
contribution lies in an early recognition of 
every potential for war and the develop 
ment of those potential measures, counter 
measures and retaliatory measures which 
may in the end be used to prevent war or 


threat of war. 


—Pride in a particular work, service, or 
branch is highly desirable so long as it does 
not cancel or reduce in any degree whatever 
the four-dimensional outlook. The fighting 
man’s special pride will always be justified 
up to the point where it begins to discount 
the necessity for and value of the work of 
other essential branches and services. The 
special demands upon individual men of 
combat—the modern infantryman—of any 


kind will always require a special pride. 


—A war of the future may readily involve 
the use of every weapon ever yet invented 
or yet to be invented—from the knife to the 
guided atomic missile. The scope of future 
wartare will be that of all warfare of the 
past and present, and of the future up to the 
days of the possible future war. 


IME is indeed an utterly requisite di 
mension of the modern military mind. 
One, two or three dimensions of thought, 
centered mainly upon the present, are not 


enough. 








Security in the Atomic Age 





By John J. McCloy 


n fhis period of great crisis 


in human affairs, the challenge to our nation 


measure up to our world-wide responsibilities by backing up with 


SECURITY IS AN OLD SUBJECT. WE HAVE DONE MUCH 
talking about it and in the end we have had very little of it. 
I imagine that today we are less certain of our security than 
we have ever been barring certain periods of our early his- 
tory and perhaps a few periods in the war just concluded. 

Two great factors, neither of which in themselves or to- 
gether constitute the full menace to our security, are present 
today. They each only represent the nature of the threats we 
tace. One represents the general economic and social threat 
ahead of us and we frequently call it “inflation”; and the 
other represents the great, new, physical forces of destruc 
tion we face. We call it the atomic bomb. 

We have to think about more than the mere devaluation 
of our currency in considering inflation. We have to think 
about more than the energy which the fission of uranium 
atoms or their derivatives produce in considering the atomic 
bomb. In the latter case we would have to include all the 
possible new projectiles which might carry atom bombs to 
our homes and industries and great biological and other 
scientific forces designed to expedite our destruction. 


Intelligence Times Effort 


Whether we are considering security from enemy attack 
or security in the shape of bread, butter, education and 
decent living; whether we are considering inflation or this 
terrible force that is wrapped up in all matter, the formula 
for security is the same. In both cases it is to be derived 
only from intelligence times effort. We all recognize this in 
our home and family management. At least all do who are 
provident and who have a sense of responsibility. Without 
thought and effort in and around and for the home, the 
home loses its tone and finally disintegrates. And the society 
of which it is a part deteriorates by the measure of the 
number of homes that follow this process. 

The ap palling thing is that our national or international 
security is just as vital to our progress, yet there is no phase 
of our national life to which we as citizens have in the past 
paid so little individual heed. Only when we have become 
frightened or enraged, as we were, for example, after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, do we devote ourselves to the prob- 
lem of such security. We then make tremendous demands 
on those whom we have heretofore rather ignored, namely, 
our professional military people. We lavish on them all 
manner of powers and materials and call on them to erect 
organizations the size and nature of which neither we nor 
they have ever been called upon to administer in times of 
8 


rength an aggressive demand for freedom, tolerance and knowledge 


peace. No tycoon of business has ever been called upon to 
direct the creation and equipment of an active and con- 
trolled organization which has grown from one hundred 
thousand-odd men to fourteen million men in the course of 
two years. Nor have any of us been called upon to tear 
such an organization apart in the course of about six 
months. Yet, if in the course of building such an organiza 
tion, directing it and then dissolving it, the process is not 
smooth or free from irritations, we are prone to call those 
who are responsible for the planning, stupid or brass-hatted, 
forgetting that it is only ourselves that we are criticizing. 


Our Obligations to the World Community 


The United States has assumed full-grown manhood in 
a community which does not and cannot govern itself. Gen 
erally speaking, we have assumed no part in the manage 
ment of the world community. For many years we sat on the 
sidelines and intervened only when from time to time we 
thought our interests were directly involved. Not feeling 
any responsibility, we indulged in the comfortable assump 
tion that troubles of the world were largely the result of de 
plorable bungling or sinister dealings by people much less 
high-minded than ourselves. Our resultant logic was to keep 
away from it all, rely on the oceans and busy ourselves with 
our own affairs. Today, whatever may have been the process 
by which it came about, whether we like it or whether we 
do not, the problems of the world have been dumped in 
our lap. We are in the position today of the eldest son in the 
household after the death of the parents. 

Twenty- nine years ago we were engaged in a great war 
Our troops fought mainly in Europe and with their effective 
employment the war ended. That war was sufficiently de 
structive and brutal to impel men of good will and good 
sense, who were to be found in Europe as well as America 
to strive by all means within their power to achieve the 
formation of a peaceful society. A scheme was devised 
mainly by our own representatives, to accomplish this end, 
and the representatives of the other powers were induced 
to accept it. We like to think that it was the cynical old 
world ministers who frustrated President Wilson, but thes: 
much maligned figures accepted at least three-fourths i! 
not more of all that he proposed. Then we walked away 
from our own proposal, subsequently blaming France and 
other nations because they did not adhere as much to th 


League of Nations as to their own sense of individual se 


curity. For twenty years we watched one crisis or episode in 
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national relations after another pass by and with it a 
n opportunity to institute collective action to check ag 
jon. All we could and did offer was a combined policy 
olation, pacifism, disarmament and neutrality. At the 
of the period we were at wr again, and this time we 
red one million casualties. Our national debt increased 
approximately 46 billions to 270 billions. 


Our Contribution to Victory 


, each of the last two World Wars it was our strength 

ch was finally decisive but in the First World War, be 

that strength was fully applied, there were ten million 

| and in the war just concluded—the final figures are 
not yet in—somewhere around twenty million. During the 
war just finished, as I have said, we had fourteen million 
men mobilized. We fought a war across the world. Our Air 
Forces were incomparably the greatest of them all. Our 
Navy was so much greater than any possible enemy force 
which at the end could be brought to bear against it that 
this fortunate disparity was almost incongruous. Our men 
and our generals fought at least as brilliantly as any others. 
Our scientific developments matched all others. We cata 
strophically defeated one great empire, and for all prac 
tical purposes did it singlehandedly; we were the core of 
the strength which defeated the other great enemy on os 
other side of the globe. Besides all this we shipped t 
our Allies twenty billions of dollars worth of military sali 
ment which, judged in terms of what an armored division 
costs to equip, is the equivalent of about five hundred and 
eighty-eight armored divisions; and, in terms of what an in 
fantry division costs, the equivalent of about two thousand 
such divisions. We shipped about two hundred thousand 
fully fabricated motor vehicles to Britain in addition to 
many raw materials and spare parts. We shipped around 
three hundred thousand such vehicles to the Russians and 
with this shipment made the famed Red Army mobile in 
modern sense. We shipped an air force to Great Britain, as 
General Marshall has pointed out, equal to four air forces 
the size of our Ninth, which was the largest air force in the 
world. In addition we shipped the equivalent of two such 
air forces to Russia. Besides this, we substantially helped to 
maintain the entire economy of England. We prov ided 
Russia with food, raw materials and power — 
which greatly bolstered her defense against the Nazis. | 
could go on describing the extent and contribution of our 
war effort but I think this is sufficient to give some concept 
ot its scope. 


Penalty of Unpreparedness 


Yet with all this prodigious strength the might of which 
has yet to be fully recognized by the world or even by our 
selves, not one of the aggressors hesitated an instant to 
plunge the world into this cataclysm of World War II 
through any consideration for the influence of the United 
States. Presidents Hoover and Roosevelt sent notes and 
personal messages to stay Hitler and Mussolini but our in 
fluence to avoid the war was just about nil. Indeed, in a 
very real sense it can be said that our utter lack of prepara- 
tion for war was an inducement to war. Each of the aggres- 
sors felt that by our conduct and policies in international 
relations, which meant to them only pacifism and neutrality, 
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and by our lack of means to fight within a me: surable 
period of time, they could re adily get away with the swag 
before we could bring any effective influence to bear against 
them. Even though they had seen the spectacle of American 
intervention in World War I, they realized that it had taken 
us two years to become involved, another year fully to en 
gage our troops and that we never succeeded in getting any 
of our own airplanes or artillery into the fight at all. Not 
only were the aggressors convinced that nothing effective 
could be done by us to stop their violence befone they 
achieved their ends, but the smaller nations were likewise 
convinced that there was nothing that we could do to keep 
their countries from being overrun. This had a definite 
effect on their will to resist, for if victory is to come only 
after destruction and enslavement, fewer people are dis 
posed to resist at the outset. I think that it is demonstrable 
that our ineffectiveness in international policy and in ca 
pacity to intervene promptly was a major factor in inducing 
both Japan and Germany to war as well as an encourage 
ment to the development of their satellite strength. 


Strain on Our Resources 


This strength of ours, so effective whe n fully exerted, so 
ineffective when merely in doubtful prospect, cannot con 
tinue to stand these strains. Our exertions in the war just 
concluded, as well as the First World War, have left their 
marks upon us. | have already mentioned our national 
debt. The burden of veteran benefits, interest charges and 
other obligations growing out of the wars will de -eply affect 
the life of ev eryone here as well as the life of his progeny 
Our national resources have been strained. 
within the United States have become severely limited 
Our coal and ore beds have been materially de »pleted. 

In addition to material resources, we, as well as the world, 
have suffered great losses in moral values which required 
centuries of time, and culture to build. In large 
areas of the most highly civilized section of the world cities 
have been destroyed or vastly damaged. When a city is 
bombed, the center of impact of the bombs is usually the 
center of the city and in the center of the city are usually 
situated the library, the museum, the opera house, the 
theaters and other similar institutions whose support is the 
product of centuries of effort. 

Each war that occurs extends the perimeter of destruc 
tion. England, susceptible only to Zeppelin attacks in 
World War I, is now in easy projectile range and is probably 
more vulnerable than any other country to concentrated ait 
and guided missile attack. Plans were found in Germany 
for projectiles which could take Pittsburgh under bom 
bardment from Hamburg and today our scientists recognize 
that this will be feasible ‘weitheins a relatively few years. 


Oil reserves 


treasure 


Bigger Atomic Bombs in Prospect 


It is becoming tiresome to talk about the bomb. But if 
the fact of the bomb at Hiroshima, Nagasaki and Bikini is 
not sufficiently convincing, further potentialities of the 
bomb should be sufficient to startle the most sluggish 
minded among us. The bomb dropped at Nagasaki, which 
was an “improvement” over the Hiroshima bomb (and it 
was substantially the same type bombs which were e xploded 
at Bikini), was a very crude affair judged by the testimony 
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of the men who made it. lt is very crude compared to what 
they believe is possible by way of purely mechanical im- 
provement. By devices which are comparable to those em 


ployed in improving the Nagasaki bomb over the Hiroshima ; 


bomb it is certainly possible substantially to increase its de 
structive power. It is certainly possible to increase the quan- 
tity of the fissionable material in the bomb. We talk today 
of the bomb in terms of the equivalent of twenty thousand 
tons of INT. From firsthand information given to me by 
the scientists whose prophecies were uncannily perfect dur- 
ing the course of the war, there can be little doubt that 
within the next ten years, to be conservative, bombs of a 
size of the power equivalent of one hundred thousand to two 
hundred fitty thousand tons of TNT can be made, some- 
thing over ten times more powerful than the bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima. And if we can move to the other end of the 
periodic table and utilize hydrogen in the generation of 
energy, we would have a bomb somewhere around one 
thousand times as powerful as the Nagasaki bomb. I have 
been told by scientists who are not mere theorists but who 
actually planned and made the bomb which was exploded 
in New Mexico that, given the same intensive effort which 
was employed during the war toward the production of 
that bomb, we were within two years time at the close of 
the war of producing a bomb of the hydrogen-helium type, 
i.e., a bomb of approximately one thousand times the power 
of the present bombs. The rocket and jet propulsion 
and biological forces, all infinitely more effective than the 
general public has yet comprehended, can be added to 
atomic warfare and with them it does not require much 
imagination to understand how the rate of extermination on 
this planet can be increased. 

All these are the potentialities of the bomb. If Bikini or 
anything else has caused any of you to feel that the bomb 
as we now have it was not so much after all—read Hersey’s* 
account of what happened at 9:15 on the morning of 
August 6 last year in a city on the other side of the world. 
This was the crudest type bomb of all. We do not use it 
any more. It is not efficient enough. It only laid waste one 
city and only killed instantly 80,000 people. 

It is weapons such as these which bring us within the 
deadly perimeter of destruction with a vengeance. But as 
much as the character of modern weapons, our very 
sition in the world insures that we shall be well within this 
perimeter should we have another war. 


We Are the Target for Attack 


The center of gravity of the freedom loving nations of the 
world has moved west. Their reserves of strength lie in this 
continent. In the recent war Belgium and Holland stood 
frozen and inert before the threat of Nazi destruction, their 
essential power and will to resist gone. How thin the econ- 
omy and vigor of France had become was made painfully 
clear in the course of about one year. Even England reached 
her limit in what seemed to most of us a surprisingly short 
period. Hers was an enormous contribution. But fairly 
judged it was only enough to stave off defeat until help 
could come from further west. The reserves of energy and 


"Hiroshima. By John Hersey. Alfred A. Knopf, $1.75. This account 
was first published in The New Yorker magazine. It comprised the com- 
plete content (except for ads) of one issue of the magazine and as such 
was something of a landmark in journalistic history —TuHe Eprrors. 
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the springs of action of at least the Western Powers are 
cated here, not in Europe. If another war should ensu | 
dare say it will never again be said by the isolationists t\,a: 
we are coming to the aid of England or some other coun: y 
It will be obvious that it is the strength of this country and 
its way of living which are the target for attack. It will be 
from the start that we shall be attacked, and it will be from 
the start that we shall have to function. 

Geographically, we lie between the great masses of the 
population of the world—those in Asia and those in Euro; pe. 
In the rehabilitation of Europe and the impending revolu 
tion in Asia, there can and will be developed forces capabie 
of vastly retarding or greatly advancing the progress of 
civilization. They are bound to sweep across our nation, and 
we shall not be able to stand neutral before them. 


We Must Participate in World Affairs 


There was a stage in the history of the world when « 
single small city, the limits of which could be reached in 
a half hour’s walk, determined a course of conduct for th« 
world, a course which still enlightens us. What the city 
of Athens could do for the stimulation of thought and the 
love of beauty in the world, this great continent of ours 
surely ought to be able to match in the field of international] 
affairs. But mere protestations of our desire for peace with 
spasmodic calls for disarmament conferences will not suffice 
for the foreign policy of a nation which is to play such a part 
Our obligation if we are to survive, is to become an activist, 
not a pacifist, for peace. We must convince the world not 
only that we desire peace, but that we are in reality a con 
stant and potent factor for peace. 


The only way really to win an all-out war of the future 
is to prevent it, for such a war has become synonymous 
with suicide. Our war planners are reported, entirely re 
liably I believe, to have concluded that they see no satis 
factory military defense to atomic warfare. They have been 
fair and intelligent enough to state their limitations. They 
have urged strong political action for peace. We need a 
sound military establishment and a sound political policy 
both must be kept modern, well planned, and well designed 
for enforcing peace at no matter what distance from our 
shores. Today and for some time past the doctrine has been 
preached that the capitalistic and democratic countries o! 
the west constitute a menace to world peace. Such was the 
gist of Premier Stalin’s speech of February last, and it was 
a seriously argued contention. He argued that the disruptive 
gyrations of our business and economic cycles el | po 
tentials of disorder and violence. These inevitably resulted 
in war, or so it was contended by Stalin. His thesis was that 
the dictated planning of the Soviet State only could main 
tain peace. This seems supremely anomalous to us in the 
light of the dictatorship history and particularly when peace 
is to be maintained by a NKVD or by any form of secret 
police oppression. 


Freedom Backed by Strength 
But we cannot entirely ignore Stalin’s charge. Western 


states have been plunged too frequently into war because 
of extreme economic nationalism. The world has suffered 
by what someone has called “runaway capitalism,” and since 
what happens at home and how we govern ourselves 3t 
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ne directly affect what we do abroad, we must correct 
evils of our domestic life if we are to be effective abroad. 
vigorously as we repudiate the charge, we must be pre- 
‘ed to see, acknowledge, and remedy our ills. We possess 
| live by principles foreign to the dictator state, principles 
ich are far more popular, judged in terms of human in- 
net, than the dictator can afford to tolerate. If we vigor- 
sly adhere to these principles at home and abroad, they 
1] finally prevail throughout the world, and they will in- 
eace. There is no threat to world peace if the prin 
les of freedom, tolerance, and knowledge are also backed 
strength. 
\Vhat does this all mean to the individual and to the 
family? It means, as I see it, that the individual must think 
snd do as we would have the ‘nation think and do. 


Duty of the Individual Citizen 


he individual must first of all be knowledgeable about 
the things which affect him, particularly of the forces which 
operate in his community. lo be knowledgeable means to 
be tolerant. The individual must be alert to share in the 
redress of the wrongs done to others, and his interest must 
be measured by the importance of the principle involved, 
rather than the proximity of the wrong to his personal inter- 

st. He cannot judge the merits of such a controversy, as 
did the Nazi treatment of Czechoslovakia, by its geographi 
cal “remoteness.” 

[he individual must be prepared to support by his service 
as well as by his money the maintenance of a sound military 
establishment representative of our strength and of our prin- 
ciples, and he must be prepared to have this power used as 
part of a united power for peace. The individual must recog: 
nize that his security does not lie solely in his own economic 
prosperity, but rather in the flow of trade and opportunities 
for profitable labor and service throughout the world com 
munity. 

Above all we must believe in our democracy which is a 
belief in, as well as a knowledge of, human nature. The 
belief is that, given knowledge and opportunity, the com- 


posite of human beings can do best by thinking and acting 


in an atmosphere of freedom. It means believing in all 
Americans and their welfare, not just our own special 
groups. It does not mean that all are always good, or that 
all are always right, but it does mean that in the end, given 


& & 


opportunity and knowledge, the composite instincts ot free 
human beings will form the best basis for peaceful life. 

As we are as individuals so shall we be as a nation. We 
must do and be these things, for our individual failures will 
mark our national destruction. 


Period of Great Crisis 


We are now at a great crisis in human affairs, for forces 
have been let loose which can readily destroy us and the 
progress we have achieved through centuries of effort by 
almost a single night’s bombardment. But in those same 
forces lie untold benefits for mankind. The emphasis on the 
destructive powers of this new and fundamental energy has 
caused us to lose sight of the benefits to mankind which can 
be unlocked by the application of these new forces. This 
great new power has within it benefits to mankind quite as 
spectacular as the destruction of cities and fleets. We are on 
the verge of understanding the characteristics of elements 
and forces which constitute the whole basis of energy. We 
are within touch of understanding and even applying the 
processes by which the sun gives this earth its very being, 
All life, all the things we eat, the things we use, are given 
their existence by this energy. How this energy is created 
and then transferred into things of benefit to mankind we 
are on the verge of not only comprehe nding but of putting 
into effect at least in some measure by our own efforts. The 
thrilling thing is that this nation has been in the forefront 
of this knowledge. 

Our role is a great one. We are the “Prometheus” of the 
modern world. A force as deadly and as beneficial to man 
kind as fire has been given to the world through us. The 
force was brought to utilizable form through the brains 
and activity of many men and women of diverse nationali 
ties and backgrounds. But it was in the free climate of this 
country that their full opportunities were presented, x 
though many aspects of these forces were developed ir 
other nations, certainly the most spectacular evidence of 
their nature it was given to us to disclose. 

We can say with Kipling’s Explorer, “It is God's present 
to the nation. ‘Anybody might have found it, but his w hisper 
came to us.” It is difficult to measure our re sponsibility, but 
it is one of the most exciting and uplifting challenges which 
has ever come to any nation and the challenge is thrown to 
every home in the nation. 


Responsibility 


I do not mean to stress the subject of war. Particularly do I deplore 
talk about the inevitability of war. Such talk smacks of the Hitler 
technique that brought the world to sorrow and his country to ruin. 
It produces hysterics—and no man, no nation ever acted or thought 
wisely in the grip of hysterical fear. But I would be failing in my 
duty were I to disregard our own bitter disillusionment since 1917 
and our need to assume the great burdens that realistic appreciation 
of conditions forces upon us.—GENERAL OF THE Army Dwicur D. 


EISENHOWER. 
JANUARY, 1947 


WW 








The Chief of Staff with his top lieutenants in Europe 


On DECEMBER 7, 1941 A CONSIDERABLE REINFORCEMENT 
tor the Philippines was on the high seas but Japanese sea 
General Marshall's first 
t¢ rrible re sponsibility was to write off those islands and their 


I] int ce tender 


ind alt pows I pr venti d Its arrival. ¢ 
va We now know that even if the Pacific 
Fleet had not been damaged severely at Pearl Harbor, Japa 
nes supe rority in surtace VC ssels and all powe! would have 
made the reinforcement or evacuation of the Philippine 
garrison impossible. General Marshall warned that “when 
democratic countries whic h ce vote their resources primarily 
to improving 


ittac ked by 


the standard of living of their peoples are 
nations which have concentrated on prepara 
tions tor a war ol conquest, the initial successes inevitab ly 
go to the aggressors.” We faced « 

discouraging period of reversals ‘the we could transport 


1 long, dangerous, and 
g, 


large, fully trained and equipped forces into the combat 
theaters for offensive action. Meanwhile the gallant and 
inferior Allied forces in the Pacific were to fight an almost 


forlorn detensive battle hold the line \ustralia Port 
Moresby—Midway—Hawaii—Alaska 

General Marshall's first concern after December 7, 1941 
the west coast of the United States, Panama, 
Hawaii, and Alaska, which had been by the 
Unlike the situation in 1917 


when we had no General Staff worthy of the name, orders 


was to secure 
“uncovered” 
blow struck at Pearl Harbor 


were instantly issued for the movement of two divisions 
ICTOSS the continent to protect vital areas on the WU est 
Coast Be 


in a few davs without incident. 


gun December 14, this transfer was completed 
By ten days after Pearl 
Harbor the critical areas on both coasts had ample protec 
tion. In the first five weeks of war over 600,000 troops and 
their equipment were moved by rail to ports of embarkation. 
[his tremendous concentration and movement was accom- 
plished smoothly and without confusion 
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Eisenhower and Bradley. 


Certain criticisms have been voiced about the failure of 
our military intelligence properly to estimate the speed 
direction, and weight of the Japanese attack, but our stafl 
work (aside from the improvisation necessary for a time 
in the Pacific) was actually of a high order. We developed 
a highly competent staff in the course of the war—as we 
discovered when we compared its work to that of others 
Except for the scrambled and confused fighting in the 
early defensive phase of the Pacific war, when no combined 
staff work was possible, our military movements were well 
conceived and carefully planned. 
in our history. 


That was something new 
As General McNair pointed out som 
months earlier when the first convoy sailed for Iceland—it 
was the first time that a completely adequate American 
expedition had ever set out on a military mission—a force 
that had all the information it needed, and a complete plan 
for all eventualities, and for which adequate supply arrang: 
ments had been made in advance. 

General Marshall was certainly one of the busiest men 
in Washington for weeks after Pearl Harbor, yet one small 
act reveals his thoughtfulness even in times of great stress 
He had agreed to address a conference of Negro ne wspap 
editors on the morning of December 8. ls the circu: 
stances no one would have held it against the Chief of Staff 
if he had begged to be excused. But General Marshall took 
the time to meet them and spoke feelingly of the new sense 
of common destiny which the war had sudde nly brought 
free men of all races 


Army-Navy Coordination 


Beginning more than a year before Pearl Harbor, Gen 
eral Marshall had made strenuous and repeated efforts 
work out specific details of Army-Navy coordination and 
command as envisaged in Joint Army-Navy regulatior 
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lt was impossible to get an agreement on precise details 
vyhich was not subject to change by one or the other service. 
G neral Marshall expressed himself as willing to go to any 
length to get a clear- cul agreement which weal work in 
CO cnbet, but it seemingly could not be done before Pearl 
Harbor. In order to get a decision on the division of com 
mand between the Panama Canal and the Caribbean 
reas, it was necessary for him to send an outline map to 
the White House and ask the President to outline in red 
crayon the respective areas of command. Once such a com 
mand agreement was reached, Marshall demanded that 
\rmy commanders make the system work, even if they felt 
opposed to it in principle. . 

[he outstanding qualities of General Marshall’s mind 
are its orderliness and its comprehensive grasp of problems. 
From the very outset of war he wanted not only unity ot 
command between the American services but also unity of 
command between Allies in the theaters of operations. The 
organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff went far toward 
solving the first problem, and the creation of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff ultimately made possible a truly unified 
command between Britain and America in E urope. A 
great deal of credit must be accorded to President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill for the 
support they gave to this program. For 
without their support the most ef 
fective machinery ever devised for 
waging coalition war would have been 
impossible. 

General Marshall raised the ques- 
tion of unified command at the first 
meeting of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff at Washington in December 
1941. As might be expected a great 
deal of opposition to it in detail was 
voiced by British and American ofh- 
cers. Nearly all agreed that it was 
highly desirable in principle, but they 

tte red numerous and to them com- 
pelling reasons why it could not work 

it in practice. The minutes of these 
meetings show how and why General 
\larshall soon attained intellectual 
d moral ascendancy in both the 


loint and Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
/ANUARY, 1947 


The Chief of Staff with his top lieuter 


Tiere was nothing throughout the war so mor- 
ally sustaining as the knowledge that General Mar- 
shall concurred in the plans | was adopting and the 
means | was taking to put them into effect.—GEN- 
ERAL OF THE ARMY DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


His approach problems was always broadly construc 
and some ot 
them were brilliant men. After they were through, Marshall 
would present the very core of the matter in such logical 
and _ inesce apable fashion that the critics had to accept 
his point of view. He used the muddled American-British 
Dutch command situation in the Southwest Pacific as a 
point of departure. 


tive. He let the objectors have their say 


As a particularly long and fruitless dis 
cussion was breaking up, Mz urshall called General Eisen 
hower (then alternating with General Gerow as War Plans 
Division representative) aside and requested him to draw 
up a tentative letter of instructions to Field Marshal Wavell 
as if the latter were to be Supreme Allied commander in 
the Southwest Pacific theater. 
gular gifts for language and organization to account, and a 
workable basis was soon found which became a model for 
Anglo-American theaters. 


Eisenhower turned his sin 


Effective Coalition War 


Now that the war is over and the literature of disenchant 
ment over the alleged failures and peculiarities of our war 
time Allies is growing, it may become fashionable to scoff 
at the effectiveness of our combined Anglo-American stra 
tegic efforts. Yet the plain fact remains that the combined 
planning and control of operations in Western Europs 
and North Africa constitute the most effective example of 
coalition war in all history. We now know that the Axis 
General Staffs, which looked so formidable in 1942, wer 


Kruc gel and MacArthur 


ants in the Pacific 











tar less efhcient than the Combined General Stafts and 


the high staffs overseas. 


There was no strategic coordination between Germany 
and Japan. There was no pooling of military intelligence 
or resources. There was no over-all strategic plan. Japan 
and Germany fought their separate wars on an opportunistic 
basis. This is not to say that the Axis was not dangerous. 
he soldierly qualities and military skill of the Germans, 
the endurance, tactical skill and fanaticism of the Japanese, 
plus their state of preparation for war, brought the United 
Nations to the brink of disaster in 1942. To General Mar- 
shall’s mind the Axis advantages and initiative could only 
be overcome by the adoption of a sound over-all plan of 
war, by the establishment of unified commands in various 
theaters, and by the pooling of Allied resources and infor 
mation. He would have been happy if Russia would have 
joined Britain and America at that time, but since this was 
impossible he made the best of the Anglo-American com 
bination 


Basic American War Plan 


General Marshall's strategic thinking was probably deep- 
ly influenced by the planning done in part by Major (now 
Lieutenant General) Albert C. W edemeyer of the War 
Plans Division in the autumn of 1941. W edemeyer and 
others in the War Plans Division believed that if the 
United States should become involved in war with Japan 
and Germany, Germany should be considered the principal 
enemy and that all resources should be directed at her 
defeat before turning against Japan. After canvassing the 
possible avenues of attack, the War Plans Division urged 
concentration on a cross-Channel invasion of France aimed 
at the German centers of war industry in the Ruhr and the 
Saar. Prospective excursions into Norway, Italy, and the Bal- 
kans were ruled out as unwarranted dispe rsions of our mili- 
tary strength. De "spite our participation in the strategically 
less defensible campaigns which developed in North Africa 
and Italy, the cross-Channel invasion continued to be the 
basic American war plan for defeating the European Axis. 

On his mission to Britain in the spring of 1942 General 
Marshall thought he had converted the British government 
to this program completely. As it turned out, one of his 
perennial tasks was to be reconverting them. 


The policy decision to concentrate major Anglo-Ameri 
can resources upon the defeat of Germany was followed 
by a decision to regard the Pacific as primarily an American 
responsibility. Thus the Combined Chiefs of Staff may be 
said to have directed the war against Germany and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff ran the war against Japan—except for 
Lord Louis Mountbatten’s Southeast Asia Command. 


Anglo-American Differences 


General Marshall's willingness to sanction the invasions 
of North Africa and Italy has been regarded by some as a 
departure from the accepted strategic plan of a cross- 
Channel invasion and as owing to the British. Harry 
Hopkins once assured Ralph Ingersoll that Marshall was 
the only general in the world that Churchill was afraid of. 
Yet Ingerso:l feels that Marshall was, “not as alert or ag- 
gressive in backing the American ground force's point of 
view as Arnold or King were in air and sea matters.” To 
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Ingersoll’s way of thinking Marshall “as the prototyp: of 
the sound American professional officer . . . was ho: 
hardheaded, sincerely patriotic, but also a little litora| 
minded, a little naive, and inclined to disbelieve that «ny 
one whom he knew personally would really try to get his 
way with him by devious means. 4 


“Whatever the reason for this,” Ingersoll wrote, “there 
is no record that Marshall was anything but mildly con 
fused and irritated as the succession of events thro igh 
1942 and 1943 continued to end periodically with the main 
Allied forces in Europe directed toward the Mediterran. 
ean.’ And in the matter of delaying the cross-Channe! 
invasion, Ingersoll has given his opinion that General Mar 


shall was pushed around by the British. 


It is worth pointing out that coalition war is always 
conducted on a give-and-take basis. To expect that the de. 
sires and strategic plans of one ally should necessarily 
always prevail over those of the others betrays an ignorance 
of human nature as well as the history of war. If General 
Marshall compromised on the matter ‘of North Africa and 
Italy, it most certainly was not because he was naive! No 
leader was ever more alert than George C. Marshall to safe 
guard American lives and legitimate interests, and no leader 
was ever more concerned with the maintenance of civilian 
control of policy-making decisions.* Along with Mr. Stim 
son and Admiral King, Marshall opposed the North Afri 
can invasion at one stage to the point of threatened resigna 
tion. He was the President’s strategic adviser and argued 
against the North African venture. But after the President 
as Commander in Chief made the decision against his ad 
vice, General Marshall like a good soldier bent every effort 
toward making the invasion a success. If he had been con 
vinced that the North African invasion compromised our 
chances for final victory, General Marshall doubtless would 
have tendered his resignation. 


The decision to invade North Africa sinyply cannot bx 
divorced from the general war situation in the autumn of 
1942. Nor can we ignore the British military investment 
already made in Africa. Colonel Ingersoll’s startling * ‘dis 
covery’ ’ that the British were pursuing “political” as well 
as “military” objectives in World War II may some day rank 
alongside what Roscoe Conkling once called Theodore 
Roosevelt's “original discovery of the Ten Commandments.” 
Perhaps the United States would have fewer and less criti 


*Ralph Ingersoll, Top Secret (New York, 1946) p. 75. In the ques- 
tion of launching Overlord higher commanders and even the heads of 
state were at the mercy of the logistics planners who argued that sufficient 
landing craft were not available. It was almost impossible to ignore this 
kind of advice, but at least one American officer with wide planning ex- 
perience, General A. C. Wedemeyer, believed that the invasion of France 
could have been undertaken in 1943 with the resources available and that 
it would have been successful. 


*The writer has spent some years studying the diplomatic background 
of World War I and is familiar with the Anglo-French military conver 
sations which preceded the outbreak of that war. During these conversa 
tions certain British military leaders, notably General Sir Henry Wilson, 
led French officers to expect military aid despite the fact that this was not 
expressly sanctioned by responsible British civilian authorities. In the 
various Anglo-American staff conversations which preceded our entrance 
into World War II, American military officers were scrupulously careful 
not to assume any of the policy-making functions of the government. !n 
this General Marshall set the tone. Our representatives at these meetings 
were instructed not to convey by word or implication any promise of mi!: 


tary aid to Britain. Impressed by the integrity and sturdy Americanism 


of our represéntatives at these conferences, the writer, in going through 
War Department papers covering this period, could scarcely restrain 2n 
impulse to stand on his chair and cheer. 
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stwar problems in Europe if we had not deluded 
lves into thinking that we could fight the war in a 
cal vacuum. 
.ce we had invaded North Africa, a decision to invade 
was almost inevitable. This was foreseen long before 
ember 8, 1942. The disappointments and heav y costs 
e Italian campaign should not be allowed to conceal 
ubstantial strategic advantages which the Allies gained 
he effort. The main point to be emphasized is that 
ther important diversion from the original concept of 
jvasion of France was sanctioned by General Marshall 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They maintained this posi 
in the face of Mr. Churchill's tenacious and eloquent 
acy of Balkan and other ventures. In these and other 
ar matters it must be remembered that Great Britain 
a sovereign nation and that no one—not even General 
Mar shall—could force her to take any line of military action 
did not approve of. Coalition wars are fought by agree 
ments, not by demands. 


Personal Attention to Details 


(he duties and responsibilities of the Chief of Staff are 
so great that they cannot be performed by one man. He 
must rely on his staff for keeping him informed and for 
doing most of his work for him. Yet the amount of personal 
attention that General Marshall gave to the direction of 
military operations in the first stages of the war was im 
mense. Memoranda and directives coming up through the 
various echelons of the War Department General Staff 
frequently contained large-scale alterations in blue ink in 
s ushall’s characteristic handwriting initialed “G.C.M.” 
As the Operations Division, headed by such able men as 
Generals Eisenhower, Handy, and 
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out by the War Department General Staft called tor 
one hundred divisions as the minimum number required 
to defeat the Axis. After Marshall had studied the prob 
lem and had made his own estimation of the imponder 
able factors such as the advantages we hoped to 
derive from our unparalleled air force program, our naval 
power, and the mobility and fire power of our ground 
torces, he reduced the program to ninety and finally t 
eighty-nine «iivisions. The accuracy of Marshall's judgment 
can be gauged by the fact that when the Axis had been de 
teated in both Europe and the Pacific, all but two of thes 
divisions had been committed in the field 

Another example of Marshall's personal intervention in 
operations came in the midst of the disasters which betel 
General Ritchie's army at Tobruk in June 1942. After Rom 


mel had destroyed a large part ot the British armor 1n the 
ill-fated battle near Knightsbridge Ridge, Marshall stripped 
one of our divisions which was already at the port of em 


barkation of its tanks and self-propelled guns and sent them 
and other armored equipment desperately needed for train 
ing in the United States to help out the British in Egypt 
When one of the ships carrying part of this equipment was 
sunk en route, Marshall saw that the material was replaced 
This equipment, totalling 307 medium tanks and ninety 
self-propelled guns, arrived in time to help turn the scales 
against the Axis at E] Alamein 


Other Contributions to Victory 


Outside the realm of operations General Marshall's major 
contributions toward winning the war can be outlined 
briefly as follows: 


| He insisted on a program of troop training and ro 
prog | ~ I 


Hull, grew to be an effective com General Marshall exerted “greater influence than any other man on the strategy of 
mand post for the Chief of Staff, more victory,” said President Truman in presenting him with an oak leaf cluster to the Dis 
ind more of this kind of supervision tinguished Service Medal in the courtyard of the Pentagon Building in November 1945 


was performed by its members. The 
my strategic planners in OPD 
Wedemeyer, Lincoln, and Roberts) 
vere members of the planning sub 
committees of the Joint and Com 
bined Chiefs of Staff, giving a unity 
and continuity to planning which 
would otherwise be impossible. \fter 
many changes in organization theory 

nd practice, OPD through its strategy 
i! we policy, its theater, logistic and 
ther groups, finally came to be an ef 
fective instrument for carrying out the 
vill of the Chief of Staff in a multi 
theater war. 

[he impression should not be con 
veyed that General Marshall became 
in effect a rubber stamp to OPD. No 

who worked on the War Depart 

nt General Staff during the war 

| any doubts as to who was Chief. 
On more than one occasion Marshall 

k vital decision against the unani 

us advice of his staff. For example, 

ground force program as worked 
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curement which gave us the best equipped and most 
mobile army in the world. 

(2) He approved a lavishness of supply which gave our 

army unequalled fire power. 

3) He saw to it that our soldiers had better food, medi- 
cal, dental, entertainment, and recreational facilities 
than any army previously had enjoyed. 

4) He refused to send half-trained troops into combat 
despite the constant pressure to do so exerted by 
theater commanders and allies. 

5) He gave the Air Forces almost unlimited support 
and a large measure of freedom in matters of stra- 
tegic bombing. 

6) He approved a research and weapons development 
program which gave us among other things the 
atomic bomb. While General Marshall did not per- 
sonally contribute to the development of the atomic 
bomb, it can probably be said that he was the only 
man in the United States aside from the President 
whose negative influence might have killed the 
project. 


Inspiration to Subordinates 


A great deal of Marshall's success as Chief of Staff 
hinged on the trust and confidence which he inspired in 
his subordinates. Like Pershing he required a high stand- 
ard of efficiency from all officers who served him and was 
quick to remove those who failed. In such a case he never 
swore, raised his voice, scowled or pounded the table, he 
simply analyzed the failure with cold logic. Because he 
himself was clear and quick of speech, Marshall expected 
an officer to put his case briefly and in an orderly fashion. 
Those who spoke slowly or fumbled in presenting what 
they had to say were soon passed over. As soon as an officer 
demonstrated that he was going stale, Marshall had him 
shifted to another post. He wanted his staff to contribute 
to his thinking, not merely echo his own ideas. 

The case of General Eisenhower is a good example in 
point. He had been brought into the War Plans Division 
ate in 1941 and on the reorganization of March 1942 was 
made head of OPD. Marshall said: “When I brought him 
to head OPD after Pearl Harbor, | put him in the place of 
a good officer (Gerow) who had been on that job for two 
years. I felt that he was growing stale from overwork, and 
| don’t like to keep any man on a job so long that his ideas 
and forethoughts go no further than mine. When I find 
an officer isn't fresh, he doesn’t add much to my fund of 
knowledge, and, worst of all, doesn’t contribute to the ideas 
and enterprising push that are so essential to winning the 
war. General Eisenhower had a refreshing approach to 
problems. He was most helpful. But he began to work 
sixteen or eighteen hours a day and before he left (for 
ETO), I was beginning to worry about him, just as I did 


about his predecessor.” 


Mild Eccentricities 


The Chief had a number of mild eccentricities which 
sometimes amused the members of his staff. His memory 
on military details was utterly astonishing, but he often 
forgot or never learned the names of some of his close asso- 
ciates. He would push the buzzer for Bettle Smith and say: 
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“Get me so-and-so; you know who I mean . . . the fel! 
with the red eyes.” He invariably called Colonel \\\¢ 
Carthy, the Secretary of the General Staff, “McCartne 
Mrs. Nason, his personal stenographer, was always ca! ed 
“Mason.” Yet his thoughtfulness for those who worked or 
him was constant. He frequently contrived to give his sib 
ordinates credit for achievements which were essentia||y 
his own. 

Like other mortals General Marshall made some mista\es 
during the war. He would be the last person in the world 
to claim infallibility. In the first excitement of war he 
supported the decision of Lieutenant General DeWitt to 
evacuate American citizens of Japanese ancestry from the 
West Coast. As it turned out, the Japanese capacity to at 
tack the American mainland was limited to a few shells 
fired harmlessly at a California refinery by a submarine, a 
single bomb dropped in a forest in Oregon from a seaplane 
carried on a Japanese submarine, and a flock of paper bal- 
loons carrying explosive charges! In judging General Mar 
shall’s support of the officer responsible for the security of 
the West Coast, the historian will remember that there 
would have been no end to the clamor—if the Japanese 
had been able to attack the West Coast, and if the presence 
of large numbers of Japanese of unproved loyalty to the 
United States had been of assistance to them. 


General Marshall’s relations with and attitude toward 
the press were exceptional for a professional soldier. When 
rigid press controls were suggested soon after Pearl Harbor, 
he said: “We (the War Department General Staff) sit 
here at the moment with the destiny of our nation resting 
on our judgment and our ability. We think we are compe: 
tent. We think we can fulfill our responsibility. But how 
can we be sure? As far as I am concerned the press is one 
of my best inspectors general.” His single conspicuous ex 
ample of a ‘ae pees came in the winter of 1943-44 during 
the railroad and threatened coal strike. Because he felt 
such a strong personal responsibility for the lives and 
security of the troops, General Marshall called an off-the 
record press conference at which he said that these strikes 
had given the Germans so much hope of the disintegration 
of the American home front that the probability of the war 
ending within several months had been lost. This state 
ment went into the press without his name, but a Florida 
newspaper soon identified the General as the spokesman. 
Organized labor promptly screamed that it had been in- 
sulted! 


Certain ground forces officers thought that General Mar- 
shall was wrong in favoring the Air Forces in the matter of 
allocating men of high intelligence. They felt that the 
defeat of Germany and Japan could have been completed 
more rapidly and with less loss if the ground forces had 
been given a larger share of the men with high intelligence 
who were available through the draft. Against this must 
be placed the great record of the Air Forces against Ger 
many and Japan and the emphatic testimony of German 
officers that the Allied air supremacy was the one thing 


which made their case hopeless. 
Selection of Commanders 


Marshall’s selection of theater commanders showed his 


capacity to estimate men. Fate placed General MacArthu: 
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oosition where he was an obvious choice for theater 
jander in the Southwest Pacific and ultimately as 
.eme Army Commander in the Pacific. The choice of 
:ander for the European Theater was another matter. 
in the war Prime Minister Churchill and the British 
Coots of Staff gained such a high estimation of General 
\|. shall that some of them urged that he take on the Euro- 
command and retain his post as Chief of Staff—even if 
‘). meant directing the European war from Washington. 
Tis General Marshall refused to consider on the sound 
ound that no man could serve satisfactorily in such an 
snment. General Joseph W. Stilwell might have been 
,ossible choice if the situation in Burma and China had 
made his assignment to that theater necessary.’ As 
head of OPD in the early days of the war General Eisen- 
hower had impressed Marshall with his clarity of thought 
and energy. The Navy's opinion may have weighed the 
balance. Admiral King, who had an opportunity to size up 
Eisenhower in the Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings, held a 
very high opinion of him—a fact which he did not conceal. 
Having made his choice, Marshall supported Eisenhower 
strongly throughout the war. He gave him all the men and 
equipment at his disposal and then let him fight his own 
battles. Whenever things were really tough, as in the 
Ardennes Offensive, Marshall carefully refrained from 
sending any messages which required Eisenhower's per- 
sonal attention. His relations with Eisenhower were de- 
scribed as like those of father and son. He tried to safe- 
guard Eisenhower's health and welfare by insisting that he 
take exercise and get away from his office for a period each 
day—something General Marshall did not do himself. 
When he felt that American interests were being forgotten, 
Marshall did not hesitate to send sharply worded inquiries. 
He protested several times against the work of Eisenhower's 
press relations staff. At one stage he pointedly suggested 
that Eisenhower’s plans for the invasion of Italy might be a 
little on the timid side. These and what Captain Harry 
Butcher called other “needling” messages caused General 
Eisenhower a considerable amount of mental anguish from 
time to time, because he prided himself on the thought that 
he saw eye-to-eye with Marshall on all phases of the war. 
Eisenhower called nearly everyone of his close associates 
by their first names, but Marshall was alw rays “the General.” 
Nearly everyone called Eisenhower ‘ ‘Tke” except Marshall 
who always called him “Eisenhower.” 


Command of Overlord 


Until the Teheran Conference it was expected in Brit- 
ish and American circles that General Marshall would 
become Allied commander in chief for the invasion of 
France. Under these circumstances Eisenhower was ex- 
pected to return to Washington as Chief of Staff. As the 
war went on, a considerable Congressional and public pres- 
sure developed to keep General Marshall at his post as 
Chief of Staff. Even after the war in Europe was ended 
we would still have a big war on our hands in the Pacific 
and General Marshall was thoroughly conversant with all 
of its plans. Congress knew and trusted General Marshall; 


Admiral King was reluctant to see him leave the Joint 





‘Stilwell was slated to command a task force to capture Dakar if that 
became necessary. 
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Chiefs of Staff where they had worked together effectively. 
In September 1943 the Army and Navy Journal carried an 
editorial asserting that British interests were opposed to 
Marshall's continuance as Chief of Staff and were trying 
to “kick him upstairs” to the command of Overlord. To 
illustrate how confused was the thinking on this subject, 
we have Ralph Ingersoll’s insistence that the British did 
not want Marshall to command Overlord and that they 
contrived to secure the appointment of Eisenhower as a 
candidate most likely to favor their basic policies. The 
truth seems to be that Mr. Koosevelt finally decided that 
Marshall's presence in Washington was more important to 
the successful conclusion of the global war than his com 
mand of Overlord. So Marshall remained as Chief of Staff. 


Combating ‘‘Localitis"” 


One of the most important functions performed by Gen 
eral Marshall in his post as Chief of Staff was to combat 
what he called “localitis” in the viewpoint of theater com 
manders. In a global war it was inevitable that local com 
manders, with their whole attention focused on their par- 
ticular problems, could not understand why men, weapons, 
and equipment badly needed in their own theater went 
elsewhere. So that the War Department General Staff 
might have a realistic grasp of theater problems, General 
Marshall made it a practice to rotate OPD officers in various 
staff positions in the field. He also arranged visits of theater 
commanders to other fields when possible. He approved 
the visit to the Italian front in 1943 of General Sutherland, 
MacArthur's Chief of Staff, “so that the Southwest Pacific 
Command might know that we were also fighting in 
Europe.” 

Our policy of defeating Germany first worked initial 
hardships on commanders fighting the Pacific war. Of all 
the American leaders in this position General Stilwell suf- 
fered the most. Marshall had spent several years in China 
and knew from firsthand experience some of the difficul- 
ties Stilwell had to contend with as Chief of Staff to Chiang, 
as commander of US Forces in CBI, and as Deputy Com 
mander SEAC. In his published reports and public state 
ments General Marshall had to maintain friendly relations 
with our Chinese and British allies, even when every in- 
stinct and sympathy for “Vinegar Joe” might have prompted 
him to reveal the fantastic difficulties under which Stilwell 
operated. One of the most distasteful acts he had to per- 
form was to recall Stilwell under combined Chinese, Brit 
ish and American diplomatic pressure in 1944. Yet the 
demands of coalition war are such that sometimes a most 
worthy individual must be sacrified to the attainment of 
common ends. 


Confidence in Commanders 


Though some of our Allies did not conceal their distrust 
of our senior officers, even after they were proved in combat, 
Marshall never wavered in his confidence that our armies 

would be equal to the task of defeating Germany and 
Japan. Given terrain on which our fire power and mobility 
could reach its most effective employment, he knew that 
we would defeat the enemy in spectacular fashion. When 

many Americans were crying for General Patton’s scalp, 
Marshall supported Eisenhower in his decision to give 
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Patton the [Third Army. When the latter's armored col 
umns were running wild through France, General Mar 
shall wrote Patton in about the following words: “Dear 
George: We all rejoice in your m ignificent victories. Now 
don’t spoil everything by shooting off your mouth.” 

Marshall took a great deal of pride in the successes of 
Eisenhower, MacArthur, Bradley, Devers, Patton, Hodges, 
Krueger, Simpson, Patch and others. I recall seeing him 
on the day when Eisenhower reported the encirclement 
of the German armies in the Ruhr. He was radiant with 
the brilliance of but characteristically 
spoke chiefly of the need for preparing the American public 
for the transfer of our forces to the Pacific. Perhaps the 
general nearest his heart, was plain, soft-spoken Omar 
Bradley. When he was asked to name the most successful 
\merican — group commander, Marshall said unhesi- 
tatingly: “Bradley was the best army group commander in 
ours or any other army. 


this achievement, 


As the battle against Germany reached a critical stage 
late in October 1944 Marshall intervened to speed up the 
flow of infantry replacements to ETO by sending the 
infantry regiments of nine out of eleven divisions remain- 
ing in the United States. He also sanctioned the early 
employment of the VT (proximity fuze) which had been 
held back for fear that the Germans (or later the Japs) 
might be able to duplicate it.* 

General Marshall supported Eisenhower's plans for de- 
feating the German armies west of the Rhine, but with 
soldierly acumen he insisted that the Rhine crossing be 
made in the strength of at least twenty-five divisions. With 
his whole mind and program directed at the military defeat 
of the Nazi armies, he quickly ms are Eisenhower's im- 
prov ised progr: am of sweeping up the Nazi remnants in the 
southern “Redoubt” and joining up with the Russians on 
the Elbe rather than striking at the hollow shell of Berlin. 
With the collapse of German resistance, he moved swiftly 
to transfer our fighting power to the Pacific. 


Continued Responsibility 


Che conquest of Okinawa and the air strikes at Japan 
together with the Russian declaration of war and the atomic 
bomb brought the war in the Far East to an abrupt and 
somewhat unexpected end in August 1945. But if Marshall 
expected an early relief from active duty as a result of this 
favorable turn of events, he was disappointed. Tremendous 
public pressure for the instant demobilization of the army 
kept him at his desk in Washington until the autumn of 

1945. During this period he published his celebrated final 
report: The Winning of the War in Europe and the Pa- 
cific; Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army 1943-1945. Against the strenuous objection of the 
security-minded Operations Division, General Marshall 
gave the American people an outline of the plans for the 
invasion of Japan: Otympre for the invasion of Kyushu 
in the autumn of 1945 and Coroner for the invasion of 
Honshu in the spring of 1946. We were thus shown the 
magnitude of the operations and probable sacrifices which 
would have been entailed if the atomic bomb had not been 


*As a matter of historical interest it may be noted that the Germans 
captured many thousands of VT fuzes in their Vosges and Ardennes of- 
fensives of 1944 but paid no attention to their prize. They did not even 
open the boxes 
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used to bring the war to a dramatic and sudden conc! 
With characteristic modesty General Marshall de 
that the United States could in good conscience take jt: 
credit for staving off the disaster which threatene 4 
United Nations in the dark days of 1942. “The great ! ictor 
in the salvage of our civilization,” he wrote, “was the 1 
fusal of the British and Russian people to accept har 
appeared to be inevitable defeat.” As he prepared to tum 
over his office to General Eisenhower, Marshall obs: 
that for the first time since 1939 the security of the United 
States was entirely in our own hands. He warned th 
American public against confusing military preparedn 
with the causes of war and emphasized that the refusa| ; 
prepare adequately had cost our nation millions in casualties 
and billions in dollars. We had tried to secure peace by bx 
ing weak. These attempts had all failed. Peace, he insisted, 
could only be maintained by the strong. In addition » 
scientific and industrial preparations, we should place our 
main reliance on a citizen army based on universal training 
Upon Marshall's retirement from active duty, Presiden: 
lruman conferred upon him an oak leaf cluster to his Dis 
tinguished Service Medal and spoke of his leadership a lx 
ing unequalled in history. A few days later General 
Marshall left W ashington for the peace and comfort of his 
home in Leesburg, Virginia. He had barely unpacked his 
bags when a long-distance telephone call from the Whit 
House asked him to take on the thankless and difficult pos 
of special Presidential envoy to China after the stormy resig 
nation of Ambassador Hurley. Then, too, there was the 
Pearl Harbor investigating committee. With his plane wait 
ing at the Washington airport Marshall spent six tiresome 
weeks appearing before the committee. Patiently and repeat 
edly he went over the now familiar story. Time after time 
questions were framed so as to place political and military 
sponsibility for the American entrance into the war on the 
shoulders of the late President Roosevelt. Only once dur 
ing the long and senseless ordeal did Marshall's patience 
crack. Finally the inquisitors were through and Marshal! 


left Washington for Chungking. 


~ 


Mission to China 


It is too early to pass any judgment on the success or 
failure of General Marshall’s mission to China. All ob 
servers agree that he had done all that was humanly possible 
to bring the contending Chinese factions to a common 
ground of agreement and prevent civil war. If his mission 
failed it was an administration policy that failed because it 
was unrealistic. 

When he returns from China, General Marshall de 
serves a period of rest. But if the American people recog 
nize character and ability of the rarest sort they will not 
long permit his great talents to go unused. General Mar 
shall is a professional soldier but he “has a profound dis 
taste for anything that savors of militarism.” Secretary 0! 
War Stimson observed that he had spent a long lifetime in 
positions of public trust and had a considerable = 
with men in government, but it was General Marshall who 
had given him a new gauge of what such public service 
should be. He was a “great and good citizen.” History 
will acclaim him as the principal sitiieect of the Allied vic 
tory and one of the greatest Americans of our time. 
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Clothes for Combat 


By. Captain Redlegs 


(See editorial comment on page 56) 


ST RECENTLY I READ A PIECE IN THE PAPER ABOUT THE 

e the Quartermaster Corps is having in deciding on 
the correct shade of baby blue for the new dress uniform. 
lhe shooting is over so this kind of dallying around may be 
excused as being in the same category as varnished trucks, 
po ished bayonets and shining brass. 

But when will really satisfactory working clothes be de- 
signed and issued the combat soldier? There may have 
been very good clothing issued to paratroops, mountain, 
armored, and various other special categories of fighting 
men, but the field uniform of the ordinary divisional soldier 
was little, if any better at the close of the war than it was in 
\940, and in any case was pitifully inadequate. 

The uniforms we had in 1941 looked reasonably good 
on the parade ground and served fairly well for the usual 
three-day field problem, especially in summer. In winter 
we were less comfortable but could still get by for a few 
days in the field without developing trench feet. Pneumonia 
sometimes resulted, however. 

As time went on, some painful defects showed up in the 
uniform. A lot of us small fry had found out the facts of 
life the hard way, but if any of that ever reached higher 
echelons, nothing ever seemed to come of it. For ex xample, 
every footslogger knew that the canvas legging, which in 
the field soon became waterlogged and mud-packed, had 
no warmth whatever, and what was worse, it was such a 
nuisance to remove and put back on that usually men 
slept with the damn things on. Have you ever been roused 
at 0330 hours, and told to prepare to move at once, and 
then fumbled with frost-stiffened fingers at muddy leggings 
and wet laces? (The situation is tactical, no lights and no 
fires. ) 

If such an experience on maneuvers wouldn't prove my 
point, a brief experience with the glue-like qualities of the 
mud of Algeria, New Guinea, Burma, ad infinitum, would 
remove any lingering doubts. 

\fter messing around knee-deep in Italian mud for sev 
eral months, we got our first combat shoes, along with tins 
of shoe dubbing and no end of poop sheets on how to pre- 
vent trench foot. I gave my own combat boots many appli: 
cations of dubbing, neatsfoot oil, tallow, bacon grease and 
M-1 ointment but in the end they always leaked in many 
places and despite heavy woolen socks my feet stayed al 
most freezing cold. However, combat boots were an im 


provement in some ways—they had no lony lacings to 
break at critical x;ioments—and they could be taken off and 
put on in the dark, even when wet. Paratroopers jump boots 
had long laces but were comfortable to wear and the pair I 
had were quite waterproof. 

My main point is that footgear hard to take off in bad 
field conditions will not be taken off for days at a time and 
foot troubles, which often require hospital treatment, result. 
Yes, | know the well trained soldier always does what he 
has been taught! But many soldiers are not well trained. 
Neither can Sergeant Poopedout, the acting company com 
mander, watch everything. 


No Perfect Footgear 


I can’t tell you what the perfect footgear is; there is no 
such thing. But I can suggest one that is superior to any 
thing we have had. It’s the German leather short boot of 
nonlacing, pull-on type. It may not be much on looks, but 
combat soldiers need working clothes, not glamor rags. 
The German army apparently found this boot satisfactory 
for many years, and also seemed to find enough leather to 
make them. 

Another sound idea is the use of hobnails. The terrain 
at Fort Benning or Fort Bragg may not require them, but 
somehow we never campaigned in those places. Remember 
how your rubber heels tore loose and the soles slipped off 
those wet rocks on Mount Maggiore? 

To go to the other end of the body, the American army 
needs some new sky pieces, designed for practical use and 
comfort. Ridicule the old campaign hat if you must but 
any old-timer will tell you that helmet liner isn’t worth a 
tinker's dam in comparison. The campaign hat kept the 
sun out of your eyes and the rain out of your ears and off 
the back of your neck, and in a pinch would do for watering 
your horse, an important factor in those days. Our rain-in 
the-face overseas cap is easy to handle w hen you're in the 
movies but otherwise it is without virtue. It is cert: iinly no 
good in rain, hot sun, wind or cold. The British overseas 
cap is cut so that it can be worn with a jaunty, snappy look 
but our version usually shrinks up into a rag. The knitted 
cap for wear under the helmet liner hi ad some warmth 
but not enough for really cold weather and seemed to make 
the scalp sore when worn for long periods. The Quarter 
master should stop issuing such items anyway. What 


guunil. 





What’s wrong with the fighting man’s 
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clothes? 
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company grade oflicer or noncom has not been driven crazy 
trying to enforce the order “sweaters and knitted caps will 
not be worn as outer garments?” To my mind a good hat, 
to be worn with sun tans and a slightly spruced-up version 
of our old winter cap for olive drabs would fill the bill for 
average conditions. For really cold weather a fur-lined cap 
is needed. The Russians’ headgear is one reason why they 
were so good at winter fighting. 


Combat Suits for Winter Wear 


The combat suits—we never had enough of them up 
front in the winter of 1943—were by far the best winter 
uniform ever issued to the ordinary soldier. T hey were im- 
measurably warmer than the woolen olive drabs_ which 
were all we had in Belgium in the winter of 1944. Ask 
someone from the 34th, 36th or 45th Infantry Divisions. 
he usual olive drabs over long-handled underwear may 
be adequate for garrison troops even in quite cold weather, 
but this is a totally inadequate outfit when a man has to 
live outdoors for weeks on end during zero weather, with 
warm food and drink quite rare, and fires impossible. Shirts 
and pants for winter wear should be made of material as 
heavy as a new regulation blanket. Ordinary field jackets 
may be stylish for strolling along country lanes on a cool 
summer evening but otherwise are merely excess baggage. 
That green water-repellent “bush jacket” with the built-in 
drawstring, was pretty good for wet spring and fall weather, 
and it had almost enough pockets, but it wasn’t as warm as 
the previous year’s combat jacket. The only thing really 
adequate for cold weather is a three-quarter length reversi- 
ble parka, with hood. One side should be white for snow 
use, and the other side camouflage pattern. That it should 
be waterproof goes without saying. 


Overcoat Is Museum Piece 


It is high time, too, that the long overcoat with or without 
brass buttons should be relegated to military museums 
along with sabers, spike helmets and muzzle-loading 
muskets. It is heavy, inconvenient, and gets still heavier 
and colder as it gets wet. The only piece of luck I had in 
Africa occurred when I just happened to be in the Bizerte 
PX when a small shipment of trenchcoats with removable 
linings arrived. At the price of 1,650 Banque de Tunisie 
frances these were a big bargain. The hood attachment 


& & 


was new, and we thought them a trifle effeminate in ap) - 
ance at first but all such ideas vanished after the first cs vy 
rainstorm. Several months later, that coat and hood 
nothing short of lifesavers in the mountains around a; 
sino. The caste system argument has no place in this dis 
cussion, but there is no reason why trench coats shoul: be 
limited to officers only. 

Now to gloves. I had two pairs that really were good bur 
neither pair was issue. One was Luftwaffe gauntlets with 
a very soft and we.m flannel lining and a sort of gray calf. 
skin palm. There were separate stalls for the thumb and 
forefinger only. The wrist guards reached halfway to the 
elbow and had buckles and straps to pull up for a clos= fir 
It was possible to do good rifle shooting while wearing thes 
gloves. 

My other pair were true mittens of the type known com 
mercially as “Hunter's mittens.” They were made of soft 
and pliable leather with heavy wool lining and elastic 
wristlets. The right mitten had a port through which 2 
trigger finger or all fingers could be thrust. With these | 
avoided frozen fingers, but the soldier who had to depend 
on either knitted woolen or horsehide gloves was not so 
lucky. In really cold weather, anyone wearing either 
woolen or horsehide gloves could break off his fingers and 
throw them away without additional discomfort. Wearing 
horsehides over knitted gloves is fairly warm, but is too 


bulky between the fingers. 
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Give the Holster the Heave-ho 


I will take my last lick at something not in the clothing 
line, but even more important. If there ever was a candi- 
date for the obsolete class it is the flap top, slung at the 
right, hip holster for the old .45 alley cleaner. This holster 
was designed for horse cavalry, and may have served well, 
but for modern combat that button flap makes it a suicide 
promoter. The shoulder holster is far more practical nowa 
days. Just try to draw a gun ina hurry from the issue 
holster while you are seated in a C&R car and see what 
happens. While I have not had to shoot anybody with 2 
pistol up to now, if the day ever comes, I have no desire to 
finish a close second. At the close of the war most In- 
fantry officers seemed to prefer shoulder holsters. The Air 
Corps type of holster is excellent, but I suppose it will be 
another fty years before the Ground Forces get it. 


& & 


The Little Picture 


At the front no one cares very much about what intelligence ofh- 
cers used to call “the big picture,” but everyone cares very much about 
the unfound mortar in the woods to the right, the dead German whose 
blood has made the road Sigpery the lousy coffee that morning.— 
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By Major General James M. Gavin 


: 


Antiairborn 


[HE BASIS OF ANY EFFECTIVE ANTIAIRBORNE DEFENSE IS 
knowledge of enemy airborne troops and their equipment 
and capabilities. Knowledge dispels fear. Without it fear 
and panic will mount during an airborne attack that can 
quickly change civilians and soldiers from a defensive asset 
to a liability. Well illustrated and well written publications 
describing the enemy airborne troops in detail must be dis 
tributed to all troops and civilians in likely operational areas. 
Everyone, civilians especially, must understand what action 
is expected of them if the enemy delivers an airborne at 
tack. Airborne troops always need transportation, and 
usually they need food, water, medical assistance, and di- 
rections. They must be denied these things. The presence 
of hostile airborne troops must promptly be reported to the 
proper defensive agency. 

The defending commander must analyze his sector to de- 
termine the likely airborne targets and probable landing 
areas. On the basis of this evaluation he makes his first pas- 
sive defensive measures. These may consist of erecting poles 
and similar obstacles in landing areas, mining landing areas, 
establishing observation posts, emplacing weapons, camou 
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Hlaging defensive installations, and burying wire commun 
cations. Alternate means of communications must be pro 
vided including alternate radio frequencies. Auditory and 
visual alarms must be provided. 

Critical tactical objectives such as airfields, airlanding 
areas and bridges require special defense preparations. 
Bridges are prepared for demolitions, for the destruction of 
a bridge will otten be the first step toward isolating the at 
tacking force. Remote switches are provided so that a bridge 
can be blown from some distance away, even a mile or more, 
in case the bridge is lost intact. Countersigns are provided 
and everyone practiced in their use. Thoroughness in prepa 
ration for a good passive defense may be a substitute for 
troops in the first critical minute following the hostile land 
ings. ; 
On the combined basis of the enemy's capabilities and 
probable behavior and the extent of the passive defensive 
measures, the defending commander then prepares a plan 
for the active defense of his sector. Troops must be posted 
at critical objectives such as airfields, airlanding areas, 
bridges, power plants, military fabrication plants, missile 


The nation with the best trained, best equipped airborne troop units has the best 
chance of survival. And the existence of such troops is a powerful factor for peace. 
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launching sites, etc. These troops constitute the reconnais- 
sance and security screen. They give the earliest warnings 
of the location and weight of the attack. They cover the ar- 
rival of larger defense forces by attacking, impeding and 
blocking the invadi:g airborne troops. 

These garrisons must be backed by larger mobile antiair- 
borne forces especially trained and equipped for the réle 
they are to fill. Armored units are particularly valuable 
against airborne troops. Command posts should be estab- 
lished for the larger defense forces and made clearly known 
to everyone. Their locations must only be marked by coded 
signs. Once the hostile forces land the defending forces 
handle them in the following sequence: locate, isolate, sur- 
round, and destroy. 

The theory followed by some antiairborne defensive com- 
manders in World War II of always attacking every air- 
borne landing at once with all means available is not sound. 
The main force may attack later but initially in most cases 
the reconnaissance or security force should make every man 
and weapon count in locating and determining the weight 


of the attacking force. The attacking force can then ¢ 
handled as the next higher commander considers approp 
ate to the accomplishment of his mission. 

But the defensive plans themselves are worth little unk: << 
they are rehearsed. Realistic rehearsals of the passive a: d 
active defensive plans must follow their preparation. The se 
rehearsals constitute the training of the defending fore:s. 
They are supplemented by conference and theoretical dis. 
cussions of every detail of the defensive plans. There shou!d 
be frequent war games in which hypothetical situations are 
presented for solution to various individual commanders 
and staff members in every echelon of the defending force. 
In this r ianner all become familiar with the plans as well as 
the thinking and probable actions of subordinate com. 
manders in carrying out the plans. 

Finally, all plans must be kept up to date. Rapid strides 
are being made in the development of airborne equipment 
and the capabilities of airborne units are improving monthly. 
Hence to be of any value plans must be revised and re- 
hearsed frequently. 


Organization and Equipment 


A MILITARY ORGANIZATION MUST BE FUNCTIONAL. THE 
principle underlying the creation of any organization, com- 
bat or service, is that its composition and structure be suit- 
able for the specific type of work for which it is created. 

The tactical situations encountered in airborne and anti- 
airborne operations are so many that it would be impracti- 
cable to create a special unit for the solution of each. The 
solution to most of them lies in the direct application of the 
modern weapons with which combat organizations are now 
equipped. But as the magnitude of the tactical situations in- 
creases, there is a consequent increase in the size of the units 
involved and it soon becomes apparent that the structure of 
the units has a direct bearing on their ability to solve their 
tactical problems successfully. In the infantry, artillery, and 
engineer battalion, where there is little need for any dif- 
ferent organization than those units have in the division, 
the smallest combat unit organized, armed and equipped to 
fight on its own, we find the first direct effects of structural 
organization. Let us look into the background of the present 
combat infantry division, its composition, and structure, to 
see the reasons for that structure. And with this as our basis, 
let us then determine the requirements of our combat di- 
visions of the future. 


World War | Square Division 


The infantry division of World War I known as the 
square division (Figure 7) consisted of two infantry bri- 
gades of two infantry regiments each. It also had an artil- 
lery brigade of two regiments, an engineer regiment, and 
the usual service units. This was a very strong division, 
totalling approximately twenty thousand men, and was ob- 
viously designed for the power plays that war demanded. 
Normally one brigade of infantry could be employed in the 
assault and when its attack waned in intensity the second 
brigade could carry on through it backed up by the entire 
weight of the division’s supporting arms. The brigade head- 
quarters was a tactical headquarters and as such came in for 
frequent criticism because it delayed the transmission of 


orders from division headquarters to the fighting units. | 
was a cumbersome slow-moving organization, lacking in 
flexibility, designed to fight in the direction in which it was 
pointed. 


World War Il Triangular Division 
The triangular division of World War II (Figure 8) 


was well suited for the time and equipment of that war. 
Light, with fourteen thousand men, it was highly mobile. 
And freed of the command obstacle of brigade headquarters 
the division commander could directly influence the combat 
action of each of his regiments. For a war that often had to 
be fought at high speed, and with definite direction, it 
served its purpose well. In some situations however the 
triangular division began to show deficiencies that we 
should now recognize and appreciate. 

For example, in the defense of the Normandy coast east of 
Ste. Mére Eglise, the commander of a German triangular di- 
vision was confronted with the problem of preparing to meet 
attacks from two directions, each of them possibly powerful 
enough to overcome his division. Quite certain of being at- 
tacked from the sea, and equally certain of being attacked 
by airborne troops from the “rear” the division was structur 
ally unsuited to its double task. The division commander at 
tempted to solve his dilemma by dividing his reserve regi 
ment in two parts. By chance the attacking airborne division 
landed between the parts and they were destroyed. His 
beach regiments were overrun by the amphibious attack. 

Again, in defending the Rhine against the British Second 
Army in March 1945, the German division commanders 
were confronted with the same dilemma and again found 
their reserve regiment overwhelmed by numbers and wiped 
out at the same time the “front” regiments were beaten by 
direct assault. 

The triangular organization was designed so that two of 
its parts could be put against the known enemy and the third 
held in reserve. But if the direction of the enemy is not 
known and cannot be foreseen, the triangular organization 
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World War I square division. 


World War II triangular division. 


Quadrilateral division of the future 





is unsuitable and inadequate to meet the requirements ot 
a 300-degree defense. 


Quadrilateral Division of the Future 


[he division of the future—and this division must be air 
borne or adaptable to air transport—must be thoroughly 
flexible. It must be readily able to fight in any direction in 
a defense, and to ward off blows from any direction while at 
tacking. The division commander should be able to influ 
ence directly the action of any of his regiments. A quadri 
lateral division (Figure 9) is designed with these prere 
quisites in mind. 

Each of its four infantry regiments is directly under com 
mand of the division commander. There are two combat 
commands, similar to those of our armored divisions during 
World War II, provided to control and make use of any 
forces assigned to them by the division commander for and 
during combat. He can place any two regiments under each 
combat command which means that he can fight in any di 
rection. He can as readily place more than two under a 
single combat command if the situation seems to require it. 

The artillery of the quadrilateral division would be 
trained and fought under the direction of the commanding 
general of the divisional artillery. It consists of four light 
battalions and one medium general support battalion. 

The four-way division provides both flexibility in its abil 
ity to fight in any direction in the defense as well as depth 
with corresponding security in the attack. The division 
must, however, be kept light and mobile. The infantry regi 
ments should not exceed 2,400 infantrymen. There is defi 
nite need for a lighter weight semi-automatic weapon than 
the M-1 rifle, and for rockets, recoilless.artillery, and weap- 
ons of the bazooka and panzerfaust type to replace the pres 
ent heavy-type weapons. It is also imperative that radios be 
built with greater range and lighter weight for airborne 
use. With the dispersion that airborne units are sure to have 
in the future dependable communications are of the ut- 
most importance. 

The division must be kept a fighting division. Such out- 
fits as mobile showers, laundry units, refrigeration units, 
and the like do not belong with an assault division. These 
can be attached when needed and when combat conditions 
F rmit. Rations must be light and in concentrated form. 

And certainly as far as the assault divisions are concerned 
airborne divisions must learn to make the utmost use of al] 
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captured enemy supplies. Considerably more supplies are 
captured in airborne attack than in yround attack where the 
enemy usually has time to destroy or remove them. In this 
respect we are reverting to the supply methods of Genghis 
Khan’s day and time, and this is especially true of the 
smaller airborne units. At the same time any large-scale a 
borne invasion must be supported by a well prepared sup oly 
plan and implemented by service units and equipment ade 
quate to permit the inv ading army or armies to exist indeh 
nitely by air in the heart of hestile territory. 


Airport for Service Elements 


Large-scale airborne forces, if they are to succeed, must 
unquestionably be supported by adequ: ite service forces. In 
order for a large airborne force to exist as a combat entity, 
it is necessary that it c ipture and construct a major airport 
suitable for the reception of heavy air transport within a 
few weeks of the initial landings. Whenever possible the 
initial airborne attack should be made with this important 
item in mind, exactly as the necessity for a major seaport 
must be considered in preparing plans for an amphibious 
invasion. Once the initial landings are made, there should 
be at least one airfield suitable for handling air transports of 
the troop-carrier type (five to ten tons payload) per division. 

Such airfields can usually be made by using a stretch o! 
highway augmented by a circular taxiway built by airborne 
engineers (Figure 10). This is the simplest type of combat 
airheld. T ransports land and taxi around the outside circle 
until the lead transport is at the approach end of the run 
way. Service units unload cargo to the outside of the taxi 
way and then the ship is dispatched. The taxiway can be 
used both ways. The field would operate under a field 
commander furnished by troop-carrier command. 

This system of landing and dispatching has been used 
very successfully in training. At the present time the biggest 
bottleneck is the inability of the combat and service units 
to clear the unloading areas in time for other arriving planes. 
Such a field can handle at least two hundred tons per hour. 
In ground combat a division is assigned whenever possible 
at least one good road for a main supply road. In the same 
manner an airborne division should be assigned an airfield 
or an airfield site. Engineers, trained and equipped in airfield 
construction, should he among the first to land. 

As the airhead expands and additional service troops be- 
gin to arrive and become established, airborne combat di 
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visions must be freed of service unit functions (Figure 11). 
In the average situation a combat division will have its own 
sector of tactical responsibility bounded in front by the 
enemy or a suitable terrain barrier, and in the rear by the 
service area, The service area will be commanded by an of- 
ficer designated by the commander of the entire force. With- 
in the service area will be the airfields and airposts to sup- 
port the service requirements of the entire force. 

The problem of handling the hundreds of tons of troops 
and cargo that can be delivered by air into an airhead of 
this type requires special study and development. Dispersion 
must be the rule or the loss trom bombing or missiles will 
make the operation impossible. Dispersion can only be ac- 
complished through having airplanes designed for rapid 
unloading, perhaps aircraft with droppable cargo fuselages 
that can move under their own power out from the landing 
field to dispersion areas. Special types of engineer equip- 
ment to build airfields, clear roads, and transport the cargo 
must accompany the early waves into the airhead. If the 


The Use Of Airborne 


THE NATION OR GROUP OF NATIONS THAT CONTROL THE 
air will control the peace. This means being able to transport 
airborne troops to any spot on the globe. It means being able 
to deliver these troops, trained and equipped, and capable 
of imposing their will on any potential or actual belligerent. 

The development of air power and the improvement in 
the capabilities of aircraft establish clearly their global char- 
acter. The flight of the Truculent Turtle from Australia 
to Ohio and the Dreamboat from Hawaii to Egypt i in 1946 
are forerunners of routine global flights in the future. 

Guided missiles, which should properly be considered air- 
power, will soon be spanning the globe. Combat designed 
troop-carrier aircraft must be developed and produced to 
fit into their niche in the airpower and aircraft picture. 
When this is accomplished trained troop-carrier-airborne 
teams will be capable of striking a decisive blow from any 
point to any point on earth. 

The use, or threatened use, of atomic weapons has had 
one immediate effect on our nation’s strategic and tactical 
thinking—the realization that dispersion must govern all 
operations of the future. Never again may troops concen- 
trate as they have in the past. For example, a build-up 
similar to that for the Normandy assault would suffer a 
most disastrous scorching if caught under an atomic bomb- 
ing or missile attack. In the same manner the defending 
force opposing such an attempt as the Normandy assault 
would have to remain continuously dispersed or they 
would be practically wiped out without a foot being set on 
shore. Never again may troops and ships congest a beach 
as they did after landing in the invasion of Normandy. Not 
if they are to survive the counterattack of missiles certain 
to be directed against them. Troops and supply installations 
must be kept dispersed. Only after close contact is estab- 
lished with an enemy ground force will it be permissible to 
concentrate, and then only in direct proportion to the weight 
of the enemy opposition. 


All-Purpose Airborne Units 
Airborne troops of the future will have to be capable of 
24 


combat divisions accomplish their initial missions and p: 
erly organized and equipped service units are by then ay if 
able to back them up, in a short time the airborne a: ay 
should be well established and prepared to make a full »x. 
ploitation of his presence in enemy territory. Of particu \ar 
historical interest are the many airheads established by ‘he 
German army in their war with Russia in 1941-45. Some 
succeeded and some failed; where they failed it was becaiise 
of lack of proper aircraft and equipment, and service forces 
to aid the combat division within the airheads. 

In the final analysis an airborne invasion will succeed or 
fail depending upon the adequacy of the supply program 
supporting it. This is acutely true at present when s0 little 
has been done to develop airborne service units and special 
equipment for them. The army that solves these problems 
will be the army that wins. Such an army should be able to 
move to any area on the globe on short notice, and what is 
more important, fight to a winning decision when it gets 
there. 


Troops In The Future 


performing every type of ground operation now known 
Strategical and tactical dispersion will be made possible and 
surprise in the attack obtained by their full and proper ex- 
ploitation. Airborne troops will conduct raids, reconnais. 
sances in force, and withdrawals. They will fly in vehicles 
designed to land on roads and in fields, and if their plan 
requires a withdrawal, troops will move to prearranged take- 
off areas after they have accomplished their ground missions 
and will there be picked up and flown back to their bases. 
Dummy raids will be staged and air and ground screening 
forces employed to deceive the defender. If, on the other 
hand, an airhead of some permanence is to be established, 
strong build-up forces will follow in the wake of the initial 
assault. Attacking armies will concentrate in flight from 
dispersed airfields. They will be preceded by a missile bar- 
rage against hostile airbases, troops, and missile bases, and 
they will close on their objectives in accordance with a 
planned schedule. Flights will be made “on the deck” to 
avoid hostile missiles and initial landings will be widely dis- 
persed. Ground control will be accomplished through im- 
proved communications. Enemy pressure will be sought 
rather than avoided since through contact in strength partial 
immunity from hostile atomic attack will be possible. When 
the strength within an airhead permits, a vigorous offense 
will be undertaken to exploit the landings and make possible 
the accomplishment of the airborne mission. Thus the fight 
will be carried to the enemy in his own territory and a de- 
cision gained. No war can be won otherwise. 

At the present time, and as far as we can see into the 
future, the accuracy of missiles will be directly related to 
their range. Their accurate range will not exceed a couple 
of hundred miles, beyond that their dispersion of error will 
increase greatly. There will be a premium therefore on de- 
nying any hostile power access to bases from which it cou!d 
launch accurately guided missiles against American in- 
dustries. It is likely that the launching equipment will be 
air transportable, hence it is entirely possible that bases 
could be established and a missile attack launched against 
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Figure 10. Highway landing strip and taxi-way. 


our vital production system before we could do much about 
it. If this happened we too could employ missiles but a more 
certain method would be to attack and destroy the enemy's 
launching sites with our own airborne troops. If the bases 
were too powerful, then the airborne troops would be used 
to contain the enemy troops until greater forces could be 
brought to bear against them. What was Pearl Harbor in 
1941 followed in six months by an amphibious effort at 
Midway will, in the future, be a missile barrage followed 
in six minutes or six hours by an airborne attack. To even 
begin to cope with such a tactical situation, adequate, 
trained, and properly equipped, troop-carrier and airborne 
forces must be available. 


Providing Protection Against Airborne Attack 


The essentials of our national security are our industries 
and factories, our armed forces, and our airfields. These can 
be given limited protection from modern weapons through 
dispersion, and, in the case of the factories, earthen pro- 
tection by being placed well underground. These measures 
however will not protect them from airborne attack or ac- 
curate missile attack. Protection from these can only be 
accomplished by denying an actual or potential enemy, the 
airbase or missile sites he would want to use. 

The degree of our vulnerability to such an attack can be 
partially gauged by considering the two most prominent 
land extremities of this continent—Florida and Alaska. Flori- 
da, spotted with lakes, rivers, and many airfields, offers a 
most promising target for airborne forces. Whether land 
based or sea based it would take but a small force, hardly 
more than a division, to sever the peninsula at any one of 
several points. Unless the peninsula were heavily held, it 
could be mopped up in short time and it would provide an 
excellent base for missile and airborne operations against the 
rest of the country. 

Equally interesting as ar. airborne study is the territory of 
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Alaska and the near-by industrial area of northwestern 
United States. Practically devoid of highways yet well cov 
ered with airfields and airfield sites that are almost without 
exception inaccessible to ground troops, Alaska offers an al 
most idea tactical setting for airborne operations. In a few 
hours airborne troops can seize airfield areas in Alaska that 
could not be reached by other means for weeks. And their 
seizure by an enemy force would in many cases place in im- 
mediate striking range our west coast industries. The only 
possible certain antidote is an airborne force prepared to 
counterattack and isolate or destroy enemy forces that might 
attempt to seize such areas. Sooner or later the hostile seizing 
forces would have to be destroyed but this phase might have 
to wait the arrival of forces by air from as far as several 
thousand miles away. 

Through the use of airborne troops our means of defense 
can be concentrated at the decisive time and place to pro 
vide us with the necessary margin of power for security. 


Best Hope for the Future 


The nation that in the future has the best trained and 
equipped airborne forces has the best chance of survival. 
Indeed, more than this, only by having such security forces 
can any nation survive. For as long as these means of waging 
modern war are available to us they are available to aggres- 
sor nations. And modern airborne forces of aggressor nations 
cannot be fought successfully with the weapons that fought 
past wars. Not if they are to be engaged at parity and beaten. 

Airborne troops are our best national security and the 
world’s most promising hope for international security. 

The knowledge of the existence of a well trained airborne 
army, capable of moving anywhere on the globe on short 
notice, available to an international security body such as 
the United Nations, is our best guarantee of lasting peace. 
And the nation or nations that control the air will control 


the peace. 
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THE SHAPE OF THE 
NEW GROUND ARMY > 
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By Colonel Caveat 


HE military architects are now drafting the plans and making the blueprints 

of the ground army of tomorrow and of the more distant future. This process 
is expected of a great military power. Historically, the forces of a nation either 
progress to higher standards and capabilities or they deteriorate; there is no such 
thing as a halt in place until the emergence of the next international crisis. 

The ground army produced by World War II, tried, tested and tailored as it 
was to the needs immediately confronting us, is now obsolescent. That is because 
the evolution of arms is still going on just as it has been ever since man first 
wielded the stone hatchet. It is indeed time that our concepts be recast to fulfill 
the requirements created by the appearance of those new weapons on the battle- 
field in the late stages of the last war. 

The war in its closing phases gave some promise of the shape of things to come 
in any possible future conflict. Radar, the proximity fuze, the rocket, guided mis 
sile and the atomic bomb have already exerted great influence on tactical as well as 
strategic battle. In addition, weapons that have not appeared but that are in exist 
ence and under development, such as the lethal gas and bacteria, must be consid 
ered in the reorganization of the ground army and of civilian defense. Scientific 
possibilities know no limit; push-button warfare as a possibility requires but little 
stretch of the imagination. So military planning for the composition of field forces 
must be realistic. 

A look into the future might conceivably reveal the individual soldier as a fight 
ing man mounted on a small armored and shockproof amphibious “groundplane” 
capable of sustained flight at high speed and of hovering in place as a humming 
bird. Flight might be effected by a gravity neutralizer and by propulsion. We 
might expect this machine to be impervious to the deadly ray emitted by atomic 
fission; pressurized, gasproof and aglow with a soft violet ray which would destroy 
on contact any form of bacteria. The soldier of course, would be armed with an 
all-purpose weapon which emits a homing death ray as well as a high-velocity qnis 
sile. The supporting combat arms could be expected to consist of units employing 
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ver and more powerful infernal machines of similar characteristics. Basic artil- 
y would consist of a missile sent on its way by the actual pushing of a button. 
med forces thus fantastic should not be dismissed from the mind as beyond wild 
iagination. However, admitting that a stage of such advanced military science 
till in a nightmare stage and not quite yet upon us, let us try to visualize the 
iterim” ground army which should be capable of constant modification in order 
keep it abreast of weapon advancement. 

First it should be recognized that there is a multitude of problems to solve and 
bstacles to be surmounted. Among them the problem of weather has to be licked 
. the point where it cannot materially affect military operations adversely. 

Neither heat nor cold, fog nor ice, nor darkness must materially hamper or pre- 
vent military operations. The problem of distance has been solved to some extent 
by electrical transmission and high-speed machines and missiles. Distance is sched- 
uled for further annihilation. The infrared ray is the scratch on the surface in the 
problem of beating darkness. 

If ground armies are to remain useful instruments of offense and defense, ter 

rain must be licked too. The problem of terrain will be partly solved when rivers 
and mountains no longer need be considered as obstacles. 


ECOGNIZING these problems and obstacles as ones that must at least be 
partly surmounted, it appears that ground armies should have some of the 
following characteristics: 

Ability to operate in widely dispersed formations but under complete and cer- 
tain control. 

Capability of rapid individual and formation movement across country what- 
ever the terrain. Carriers to permit such unrestricted movement must be some 
sort of amphibious vehicle perhaps powered with rocket or jet propulsion and ca- 
pable of being catapulted over obstacles. 

Flexibility to permit the rapid concentration of a widely dispersed formation 
so that it can strike a hammer blow against an objective or resistance, followed by 
immediate dispersal and continued onward movement. 

Ability to place combat formations in overwhelming strength on selected ob- 
jectives with the capability for sustained combat. 

In addition there are two readily conceivable requirements for the individual 
soldier called for under such combat conditions as above; they would appear to be 
body armor, impervious to radiation and shock; and perhaps an injection or pill 
could be devised to protect the human body from radioactivity by neutralization. 

It should be borne in mind too that the infantry may not always remain the 
“Queen of Battles” in the ground army of the future, nor may the individual com- 
bat rifleman continue to be the basic and essential unit of land warfare. There 
was a time in the past when the armored mounted knight was the decisive factor 
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in ground battle until gunpowder neutralized him and the infantryman then ‘e- 
gained ascendancy. It is entirely conceivable that radical improvement in arm 
and armored armament may bring the “mounted” man to the fore again. 


Ee sate aby booahe the fog enveloping clear thinking in visualizing aid 
building the future ground army is, paradoxically enough, composed in larxe 
part of the experience and lessons learned in the past war—lessons gained by those 
men who must now recognize the new requirements and the proper means to at- 
tain them. The architects and the planners of the new ground army are those who 
are at present in high positions by reason of their wartime successes. Those men 
produced a winning team on the battlefield through perseverance, imagination, 
trial and error, and leadership. They have proven to themselves and to the world 
that their methods, techniques, and organizations are the formulas that win tac- 
tical battles. But many of them are personally convinced that the way they did it is 
the way always to do it. The methods developed have proved to be successful and 
they have won past wars. But the next war (may God prevent it) will be fought 
with new weapons that will bring both new stratagems and new techniques. 

This situation is conducive to mental rigidity. It may result in designing new 
divisions and smaller units patterned after the structure of their prototypes, such as 
adding this or that new unit to the old organization until finally there has been 
pyramided a massive structure with even none of the primary requisite capabilities 
of dispersion, flexibility, and control. In designing the new division and the 
smaller units, the whole organization should be dismantled, then rebuilt from the 
ground up. The start must be fresh—from scratch. 


HROUGH the ages the world has observed examples of mental inertia and 

resistance to change. The emergence of the defensive doctrine after World 
War | as symbolized by the Maginot Line is a classic example. It showed blind 
reliance on successes attained in the past. The evolution of the warship and of 
the use of the horse as instruments of war show clearly the fatal mistakes resulting 
from dependence on archaic techniques and doctrines. 

At any rate the trend is toward the thinning out of formations and the avoid- 
ance of the use of masses as such. Furthermore, the lack of manpower will not per- 
mit the use of mass as we know it today. Another war would be total war in a de- 
gree yet undreamed of. That being the case, no one nation will ever have enough 
individual men to do the necessary jobs at hand. The one item alone of civilian 
defense will be a major requirement consuming a major part of the manpower 
resources. 

The new ground army undergoing its metamorphosis is still nebulous in shape 
and form. But the recent developments of war unmistakably point up the trends. 
May the signs of the times be intelligently perceived and precisely interpreted. 
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Readers are invited to contribute items to this 
page. Significant, but little known facts about 
what is going on at camps, posts and stations, 
and light, humorous accounts of life in the 
Army, past and present, are desired. Contribu- 
tions accepted and used will be paid for at our 
regular rates. No contributions for this depart- 
ment will be returned unless postage to cover 
the cost of mailing is enclosed. Short articles 
of opinion belong in Cerebrations and will 
continue to find a place there. No unsigned 
contributions will be considered; pseudonyms 
will be used if requested by the contributor. 


Darkness over Darkest Africa 


Shortly after the North African landings my battalion 
was marking time pulling airport guard at Tafaroui, near 
Oran, waiting for the long trek to Tunisia. Duvi: g our 
stay our field kitchens were plagued by packs of hait-wild 
Arab dogs, who attacked the kitchens at night to carry off, to 
our delight, hunks of Spam, and, less frequently but to our 
extreme displeasure, an occasional piece of fresh meat. 

At the time I was commanding the A&P platoon, which 
always was eager to try new tricks with explosives. One 
Saturday night, I received permission from the battalion 
CO to rig a booby trap near Headquarters Company's 
kitchen, other efforts having had no effect on the ravenous 
dogs. 

"We buried a two-pound charge of TNT, baited with 
meat scraps and set to detonate if disturbed. Guards were 
posted to warn any unwary soldiers and the battalion retired 
for the night, with the exception of some of the officers who 
were entertaining nurses at a dance in an old building that 
served as a club. Everyone knew of the project so when the 
TNT exploded at about 1000 hours, the privates merely 
rolled over in their sacks while the officers went on with the 
dance. I walked over to the kitchen to check results. The 
charge had exploded but the canine culprits had escaped 
their just dues. We rigged another charge and retired from 
the scene. But this time, I neglected to inform the battalion 
commander. 

In about ten minutes the second charge blew, killing six 
or seven dogs. Members of the battalion wondered just 
what all the shooting was about. Then, at the airport in 
the valley below us, sirens began to wail and we could 
hear the throb of engines as night fighters began warming 
up and taking off. 

“A Jerry air raid!” The word spread like magic and by 
the time the battalion was out of its pup tents and into its 
‘lit trenches I began to wonder myself. The alert was 
short-lived but no one got much sleep that night. 

Early the next morning I was summoned to the CO's 


tent. He fixed me with a fishy eye and declaimed: 
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“Last night, at approximately 1000 hours, two unidenti- 
fied explosions were heard near Tafaroui airport. As Ger- 
man observation craft had been reported he vicinity, it 
was assumed that the explosions were the results of bombs 
dropped by enemy planes. Tafaroui field was alerted, 
fighters went up. La Sienia airport (near Oran) likewise 
sent up fighters. Oran was blacked out. Casablanca was 
blacked out. All military installations in Algeria and 
French Morocco took protective measures. And all because 
of you and your goddamned booby traps! You're probably 
the only second lieutenant of Infantry in the history of the 
Army who caused half a continent to be plunged into 
darkness. Now get the hell out of here and if I catch so 
much as a cap pistol being detonated in the area without 
my written permission, by God, you'll be making little ones 
out of big ones in the nearest stockade.”—Joun F. Loos- 
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Recruiting Note 


If you know an oboe player out of a job we suggest 
you rush him around to the nearest recruiting station. 
The Band Replacement Training Center at Camp Lee, 
Virginia, has announced that it is in dire need of musi- 
cians who are adept with the oboe, French horn, bas- 
soon or clarinet. Right now the Army has 123 bands. 
Choice spots for assignment are the Military Academy 
band, the Army band and the AGF band. Overseas as- 


signments are available, too. 
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Point System Blues 

In her book Together: Annals of an Army Wife, Mrs. 
George C. Marshall tells a number of amusing stories but 
one of the best concerns the hitchhiking soldier she and the 
General picked up while on a drive to their country home 
in Virginia during the latter days of the war. The General 
was in civilian clothes. 

“It was at the time the point system had been put into 
effect for discharge from Pim service. This soldier told us 
of his three years’ service overseas and his many battles; 
and George remarked that he could be discharged immedi- 
ately. 

“The soldier answered, ‘Not a chance.’ 
~ ““But you are bound to have enough points,’ George said. 

““Points!’ the soldier answered, ‘that stuff is all hooey. 
You have got to have a wife and children.’ 

“What do you mean “all hooey?”’ my husband asked. 
‘The War Department has announced that if you have as 
much service as you have had, and fought the battles that 
you have fought, you can get your discharge.’ 

“*That’s what you think. But it doesn’t work that way. 
I have to have a wife and children or it’s no go.’ 

““A wife and children,’ George repeated. ‘Now let's see. 
You have 72 points for overseas service, you have so many 
for your battle engagements, why you must have 96 points 
and you only have to have 85 to be released. A wife and 
children have nothing to do with your case.’ 

“*You are talking stuff you read,’ the soldier replied. 
‘That's what the Brass Hats tell you, that’s War Depart- 
ment hooey. I tell you I have to have a wife and children.’ 

“This was too much for the Chief of Staff and he said. 
‘Well, I'll tell you. I am General Marshall and you will he 
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SECRET OF THE INFANTRY 


By Fred Majdalany 


| HEY MARCHED BACK FROM THE BATTLE IN THE WAY 
of the /nfantry, their feet scarcely leaving the ground, 
their bodies rocking mechanically trom side to side as il 
that was the only way they could lift their legs. You 
could see that it required the last ounce of their mental 
and physical energy to move their legs at all. Yet they 
looked as if they could keep on moving like that forever. 

Vheir clothes were torn and ragged. They carried their 
weapons every conceivable way they could be carried. 
Every few minutes they would change shoulders or change 
positions. The heavier burdens, like the Brens and the 
mortars, were passed along from one to another. Every 
man took his turn. 

Their bearded faces were black with honorable dirt, 
and their eyes stared to their front and appeared to see 
nothing. No one sang or whistled, and hardly anyone 
spoke unless it was to utter a curse when his rifle slipped 
off his shoulder. Sometimes a man cleared his throat and 
spat into the side of the road. Some of them chewed gum. 

Where was it the officer had said they were going? 
Capua? Half of them didn’t remember, nor did they care. 
\ll they knew was that they were on their way “out of it.” 
Sooner or later they would come to some place where 
there were trucks. The trucks would take them to some 
other place where it would be peaceful and quiet and 
they'd be able to have a bloody good sleep. And after 
they had slept, they’d get cleaned up and- put on some 
new clothes and get into a town. It didn’t matter which 
town. Any town would do. Where there were streets to 
walk in and shops and cafés and women. Above all they 
wanted women. They didn’t necessarily want to sleep 
with women. They just wanted to be in places where 
there were women. To hear women’s voices, and hear 
them laugh. and talk to them and tease them 

Meanwhile, it was just a matter of following the man 
in front and keeping going. 

They never once looked back. They just stared straight 
ahead with eyes that seemed to see nothing, and kept on 
following the man in front—some in pain, some asleep on 
their feet, some choked with sickness, many limping—but 
all managing to force one foot past the other in that 
steady, subconscious, mechanical rhythm which is the 
secret of the Infantry. 


From The Monastery. A novel by Fred Majdalany. Published 
1946 by Houghton Mifflin Company. Reprinted by permission 


out of the Army tomorrow. What is your name and o. thy 
[he man sat speechless for a moment and then he said 
‘General, I was overseas with the 106th Division anc w. 
caught in the Battle of the Bulge and taken prisoner 

months after our arrival in Europe. I have just come 
as a released prisoner. I thank you, Sir, I'll be getti: 
here.’ ” 


Chow Call 


Soldiers want coffee and cigarettes in emergen + 
tions more than any other two items, the Quarter) 
General reports. A poll of almost ten thousand comb: 
soldiers reveals that, in order of preference, an emer enc) 
ration should contain: coffee, cigarettes, biscuits and 
crackers, candy, chewing gum, cheese, sugar, bacon and 
eggs or ham and eggs, frankfurters and beans, meat and 
beans, and matches. 
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The Soldier’s Life 


The canard that professional soldiers like war for the sake 
of fighting has been pretty well rebuked but it still crops 
up from time to time. A story we heard from Major Gen 
eral John H. Hilldring helps scotch the charge. It con 
cerns a veteran first sergeant who had received a commissior 
and was one of then Captain Hilldring’s lieutenants wit! 
an Infantry unit in France in 1918. 

The regiment of which Captain Hilldring’s company 
was a part was moving up toward the front lines one nigh 
under enemy shell fire. It was a completely palerabl, 
night: cold rain and wind. Men and officers sat on thy 
muddy cold road banks waiting for orders to move on 
Captain Hilldring walked down his column looking for his 
lieutenants. He found the one who had been a former to 
kick huddled on the ground, shaking with cold—an al 
together dismal figure. Captain Hilldring sat by the mai 
a few minutes, saying little. Then the lieutenant turne 
to him and said, “Won't it be great, Cap'n, when this damn 
war is over and we can go back to Fort Bliss and be rea 
soldiers again?”—J. B. S. 

<< 


Things Were Tough All Over 


If you think times are tough and are going to get tough 
in an Army whose government is bitten by the bug of econ 
omy, you may take heart in reflecting that conditions can 
hardly become as bad as they were in 1877. 

The Army in that year numbered about 20,000; au 
thorized strength was 25,000. It was scattered from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; there was Indian trouble in the 
Northwest and labor trouble that necessitated calling ou' 
the Army in the industrial East. All told the Army had « 
busy year. But from July to November it went withou' 
pay. Congress squabbled during most of the regular session 
and when it adjourned in March it had failed to pass an 
appropriation bill for the pay of the Army. Politics dec med 
it expedient that no special session of Congress be ca led 
until October and the appropriation bill wasn’t finally passed 
and approved by President Hayes until November 2!, 
1877. For five months the Army had been without pay and 
yet—and this is surprising—there were fewer desertions that 
year than in either the year previous or the year follow ng 
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The Court-Martial System 


By Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


PART ONE 


||eRE WE GO AGAIN! THE TRADITIONAL AMERICAN POS 
war reaction is in full swing, even more strongly than usual 
this time, because this was a much longer war and many 
millions more were in the service. And, just as in 1919, the 
Army’s system of military courts is a convenient target, and 
the long-hairs cheer from the sidelines, encouraged by the 
pontifical rumblings of ignorant editorial writers and op- 
portunist candidates for public office. 

It comes as a shock to the home folks that any soldier may 
have been of low character. A public fed on cinematic 
pap (which always pictures the private as a charming, 
handsome, and thoroughly literate lad), on the cigarette 
advertisements (which display him as an immaculate Joe 
in a spotless soldier suit), and on the current crop of radio 
and magazine drivel (where every soldier is hergic and 
skulkers always repent )—such a public comes up fast with 
a start at learning that an Army maintained at a strength 
of over 8,000,000 had among its members quite a number 
who were dishonest, criminal, or cowardly. And in a coun- 
try whose legal system preserves a good many attributes of 
the fox hunt, wherein the accused is constitutionally guar- 
anteed a fair run for his money and a sporting chance to 
beat the rap, people are apt to resent the operations of a 
system of punitive law designed to minimize the possibility 
that a guilty man will escape his just deserts. 

This article will discuss, not only the objections raised 
to the Army’s system of justice and the specific proposals 
made for changing it, but also the vate ioe which 
condition the entire problem—basic matters most frequently 
ignored, both by the critics, who do not know of them, and 
by the defenders of the system, who rarely spell out what 
they take so much for granted. It will attempt to present 
some of the principal problems in terms of concrete cases. 


|. THE NATURE OF AN ARMY AND WHEREIN IT 
DIFFERS FROM A CIVILIAN SOCIETY 


According to the late Mr. Justice Holmes, whose first 
adult years were spent in the Army of the Potomac during 
the Civil War, “We need education in the obvious more 
than investigation of ‘the obscure.” 

lt would be well, therefore, to concentrate at the outset 
on the basic, stubborn fact which underlies the entire prob- 
lem: An army differs from a civilian society. The object 
of a civilian government is to enable people to live together 
in peace and reasonable happiness. The object of an army 
is to win wars. Not just to fight wars, but to win them. 
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lo attain that end we subordinate many features we con 
sider desirable or even essential in a civilian society. In the 
end, it comes down to a question of values. And no values 
are secure in a land whose armies have been defeated. At 
any rate, consider the normal and obvious features of our 
government and society which we willingly eliminate from 
our military organizations. 

We have the separation of powers in our civil govern 
ments, a system of checks and balances to the end the it no 
one division of the state may dominate the citizens. But in 
an army we must have one supreme commander. The 
other system does not work, as witness the Red Army in 
the days of the Finnish War when control was divided up 
among military commanders and the political commissars. 


Division Paramount 


We have representative government in our country, 
down to the level of town councils; we feel that with dis 
cussion and deliberation we are more apt to reach a sound 
result. But in an army it is often necessary to sacrifice wis 
dom of decision for the sake of having a decision at all. 
Better speedy action now, when it is likely to succeed, than 
the best action a week hence, when it may well fail for 
being too late. A battle cannot be fought nor an invasion 
mounted with the leisurely debate and argument that sees 
an important policy enacted into law. The other method 
has been tried. Read of the Councils of War that General 
Meade called during the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Our Declaration of Independence proclaims as a self- 
evident truth that all men are created equal. We carry that 
principle into our government and our elections: one 
man, one vote. But an army cannot indulge either the view 
that all men are equal—the General Classification Tests 
show an eye-opening inequality—or that they can be treated 
as equals. An army is a hierarchy and the men at the bot 
tom cannot be treated or regarded as the military equal of 
those at the top, whatever their individual qualifications, 
and regardless of what the verdict on Judgment Day may 
be. No one denies that the methods of selecting leaders, 
from corporal to multistarred general, stand in considerable 
need of improvement; yet no one in his senses has suggested 
that we revert to the good old way of American democracy, 
back in the days of annual militia musters, when the en 
listed men elected their officers. 

The civil community cherishes the institution of trial by 
jury, and it is not simply the members of the criminal bar 
who proclaim that it is better that. ninety-nine guilty men 
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escape than that one innocent be wrongfully convicted. 
An army, on the other hand, cannot afford the luxury of 
trial by jury, and the Fifth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion specifically excepts from its guarantee of jury trial 
“cases arising in the land or naval forces.” That exception 
was considered so obvious by the Founders that it did not 
call forth a single word of discussion as it passed through the 
First Session of the First Congress. For the members of 
that Congress were, many of them, veterans of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and were aware of the difficulties with 
which our little Army had been held together in that strug- 
gle. They were practical men, not abstract theorists, who 
saw nothing inconsistent in preserving the heritage of 
jury trial for citizens out of uniform while denying it to 
citizens in uniform. For if an army must face the problem 
of the ninety-nine and one, its decision would be—must be 
-that the one innocent man will have to suffer if that is 
the cost of convicting his ninety-nine guilty comrades. 
The fact of the matter, the stubborn, hard brutal fact of 
the matter, is that an army is an organization that sends 
men obediently to their death, and that it is carefully de- 
signed for just that purpose. We had better face that un- 
pleasant fundamental at the outset, lest otherwise we reach 
mistaken conclusions which may be very costly, and which 
may result in the destruction of all that we hold dear. 


ll. THE OBJECTS OF MILITARY LAW AND HOW 
THEY DIFFER FROM THE OBJECTS OF CIVIL LAW 


Just as the object of an army is wholly different from the 
object of a civilian society, so also does the object of mili- 
tary law differ from that of the civil law. That distinction 
has never been better stated than by General W. T. Sher- 
man—and that hard-bitten warrior had been a practicing 
lawyer before he became a general. Here is what he said 
in 1879: 


I agree . . . that it will be a grave error if, by negli- 
gence, we permit the military law to become emasculated 
by allowing lawyers to inject into it principles derived 
from their practice in the civil courts, which belong to a 
totally different system of jurisprudence. 

The object of the civil law is to secure to every human 
being in a community all the liberty, security and hap- 
piness possible, consistent with the safety of all. The 
object of military law is to govern armies composed of 
strong men, so as to be capable of exercising the largest 
measure of force at the will of the nation. 

These objects are as wide apart as the poles, and each 
requires its own separate system of laws—statute and 
common. “An Army is a collection of armed men obliged 
to obey one man.” Every enactment, every change of 
rule which impairs this principle weakens the army, im- 
pairs its value, and defeats the very object of its existence. 
All the traditions of civilian lawyers are antagonistic to 
this vital principle, and military men must meet them 
on the threshold of discussion, else armies will become 
demoralized by engrafting on our code their deductions 
from civil practice. . 


The problem Sherman posed was not a new one. Over 
a hundred years earlier, John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
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7 
son had also taced it when they were appointed a com: jjt- 
tee of the Continental Congress to revise the Articles of 
War after General George Washington had pointed 
their insufficiency. Here is what Adams noted in js 


Autobiography under date of August 19, 1776: 
. It was a very difficult and unpopular subject, «nd 


I observed to Jefferson, that whatever alteration ve 
should report with the least energy in it, or the leas 
tendency to a necessary discipline of the army, would be 
opposed with as much vehemence, as if it were the most 
perfect; we might as well, therefore, report a complete 
system at once, and let it meet its fate. Something pe 
haps might be gained. There was extant one system of 
articles of war which had carried two empires to the head 
of mankind, the Roman and the British; for the British 
articles of war were only a literal translation of the 
Roman. It would be in vain for us to seek in our own 
inventions, or the records of warlike nations, for a more 
complete system of military discipline. It was an obser- 
vation founded in undoubted facts, that the prosperity 
of nations had been in proportion to the discipline of their 
forces by sea and land; I was, therefore, for reporting the 
British articles of war, totidem verbis. Jefferson, in those 
days, never failed to agree with me, in everything of a 
political nature, and he very cordially concurred in this. 
The British articles of war were, accordingly, reported, 
and defended in Congress by me assisted by some others, 
and finally carried. They laid the foundation of a dis- 
cipline which, in time, brought our troops to a capacity 
of contending with British veterans, and a rivalry with 
the best troops of France. 


Nowadays it is frequently charged that the object of the 
Army’s court-martial system is to maintain discipline, and 
not to administer justice. But that is an inaccurate state- 
ment, the result of faulty analysis. The two aims are not 
opposites. Actually there are two separate problems; first, 
the ascertainment of guilt or innocence, and second, the 
object, nature, and amount of punishment. 


As to the first, the prescribed standards of the civil and 
military courts are the same, and indeed any far-reaching 
or widespread injustice in the actual functioning of the 
military system would impair rather than enhance dis- 
cipline. 


The Object of Military Punishment 


As to the second, the standards of civil and military law 
are entirely different—because their objects are so dia- 
metrically opposed. The civil law aims, in some degree at 
least, to reform offenders; a defendant with a clean record 
is quite frequently placed on probation after his first 
offense. But the object of the military law is not reform 
(at least not until the offender reaches the disciplinary bar- 
racks or the rehabilitation center). The object of the mili- 
tary law’s punishment is to act as a deterrent, to give the 
first offender such a slug that others will profit by that 
example and not do likewise. In striking a hard blow at the 
first man to step out of line, there is assurance that his fe’- 
lows will not be tempted to err in similar fashion. Every 
person who has ever o around an army knows that this 


is not just penological theorizing but a fact, and that cer- 
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. offenses can positively be stamped out by the imposi 
, of stiff sentences. (For instance, jeep stealing: This 
ense will be endemic if it is charged-under AW96 and 
t to a special court. But lay the offense under AW94 
the misapplication of military property, refer it to a 
,eral court, and hand out sentences of three, four and 
e years—and you stop it. That kind of slug will shortly 
ich even the most obtuse GI not to go joy-riding. > 
Harsh? Yes, undoubtedly; but the underlying concept 
an army is obedience. And while an army “composed of 
‘erate free men can be led in large measure by precept, 
cample, and exhortation, there is ft ays a large indifferent 
gment, and always an irreducible minimum ‘whe respond 
- to fear. It is only through punishment and the fear of 
unishment that this last group and many in the indifferent 
group can be made to obey. Ihe army needs obedience, 
nust have it; the civilian community does not need it in 
the same degree. The army not only wants its men to 
refrain from striking each other, it wants them all to march 
n one prearranged direction. The civilian community is 
content simply to restrain assaults, while letting its mem 
bers go on about their several businesses. Regime ntation? 
O} course it iS, but how can you mount a D- d. lV inv asion 
without regimentation? And how attain re -gimented obedi 
ence unless such obedience can be made attractive by com 
parison with the fate in store for those who prefer indi 
vidualism? 


Il. THE MAJOR CURRENT CRITICISMS 


Much of today’s criticism of the Army’s court-martial 
system is based on a disregard of the fundamentals just dis 
cussed. Many of the critics are responsible citizens and 
professional men, who are neither crackpots nor Commun 
ists, and whose comments are offered constructively with a 
desire to improve the Army. (However, the Communist 
party line in America demands for the U. S. Army a brand 
of discipline very different indeed from that w hich Gen 
eralissimo Stalin has prescribed for the comrades in the 
Soviet Army.) 

The testimony in the recent hearings before the War 
Department's Advi isory Committee on Military Justice has 
emphasized three main points: 


(1) The insufficiency, inexperience, and lack of quali- 
fication of the law member, the trial judge advocate, and 
the defense counsel who conducted most of the general 
and special courts-martial in which the witnesses partici 
pated. 

(2) The subserviency of the courts to the influence of 
the command, which was frequently exercised, through the 
so-called “skin letters” and through the custom of instruct 
ing the members of the courts to impose maximum sen 
tences, to secure convictions and long sentences. 


(3) The disparity between the punishment meted out 
‘0 officers and to enlisted men for identical offenses. 
Lack of Adequate Legally Trained Personnel 


The problem of personnel is really a dual one, of which 
he first aspect is whether the present system can work or 
vas ever designed to work without trained legal personnel 
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in the key positions. It is only thereafter that we get to the 
second phase, whether the Army in fact made the best avail 
able use of the legal manpower of the country. 

As to the first, | have no doubt that Article of War 8 was 
purposely drawn so as not to require the law member of the 
General Court-Martial to be a member of the Judge Advo 
cate General's Department or a lawyer at all times. At the 
same time, | have no doubt that so sn of AWS as re 
quired the non-]}AGD law member to be an officer “spe 
cifically qualified to perform the duties of law member’ 
was pretty consistently disregarded in the years 1920-40; 
nor do I have any doubt that, in general, the system . using 
a lay law member worked satisfactorily in time of peace 
when every officer was decently if not thoroughly trained, 
and he id plenty ot time on his h: inds to bone the book. 

The difficulties came with the expansion, particularly at 
the outposts. In my own experience as a staff judge advo 

cate in four different jurisdictions—Trindad Sector and 
Base Command, | Island Command (New Caledonia 
Forward Area and V Island Command (Guadalcanal and 
Northern Solomons), and Thirteenth Air Force —— 
with legal training were never so plentiful that I could a 
ways be certain of having a legal law member and mot 

s Trial Judge Advocate and defense counsel. Frequently 
ans were not three lawyers present in the entire command 
for these jobs. I cannot speak for the Army in other overseas 
theaters, and I never served with troops in the United 
States; perhe aps some of those areas hz id more lawyers as 
such. But the mere presence of “lawyers” does not solve the 
problem. Even the most experienced legal talent will be 
labeled “unavailable” for detail on a court-martial if they 
happen to be among the higher brass on a staff, and of 
course the circumstance that a lieutenant or a captain has 
been through law school does not automatically qualify him 
to act as a law member. Nor should it be overlooked that 
many, many able counsellors do not know enough about 
trials and the law of evidence to function satisfactorily 


Trials Without Lawyers 


My own answer to the question whether the system can 
operate without lawyers cannot be put in terms of yes or 
no, largely because I found that putting a lawyer into the 
key jobs was no guarantee that trials would go off without 

: hitch. I knew one Coast Artillery Corps colonel with 
nearly thirty years’ service who did a fine conscientious job 
as law member, with a minimum of sour rulings. On the 
other hand, two of the worst miscarriages of justice in my 
experience were occasioned by flagrant mistakes of lawyer 
law members. One was a practicing lawyer commissioned 
in the Infantry, the other was a monber of the JAGD. 
Similarly, I have repeatedly run into lay TJAs who did bet 
ter jobs than lawyer TIJAs. 
mysterious about trying a Case. 
study and application. 


After all, there is nothing 

Anybody can do it—with 
The British re oularly use lay prose 
cutors In their colonial courts— police officers or even police 
sergeants—except in cases involving complicated legal ques 
tions. And one of the best tried cases I ever reviewed was 
tried and defended by two pilots, both second lieutenants 
in the Regular Army Air Corps. Unlikely material? Yes, 
but I was able to help each of them on the details, and they 
knew that there was a job to be done. This was in August 
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1941, when the lads werent too busy, but the point is, it 
can be done. 

\s to defense counsel generally, the problem is more 
difheult, though the earnest young man who knows the 
predilections of the Army can often do a better job tor an 
al than a hardened old criminal practitioner. “This 
poor-boy” may be hot stuff before a jury, but before a court 
martial it is more telling to produce someone high-ranking 

a bird colonel is ideal—who will testify to the accused's 
— virtues. In any event, | am not sure that it is de 
rable to open up the system of military justice as a poten 
tially profitable tield for the talents of the shyster or the 
pettifogger. CL know of one lawyer who criticized the 
\rmy to the War Department Committee because he had 
been able to get six guilty soldiers acquitted on legal tech 
nicalities--“a terrible system,” he said, “manned by amazing 
ly lwnorant people.” . 


What Kind of Lawyers? 

My answer to the question put above, therefore, is this: 
Ihe system can work without lawyers, but it does not work 
very well, largely because on review the standard of legal 
sufficiency of a record is substantially that of the federal 
district courts. At the same time, the system does not work 
well with untrained or inadequate lawyers. The fact is, the 
\rmy’s system of justice, like any other such system, is a 
delicately attuned piece of mi achinery, which cannot and 
will not run by itself, and which needs trained personnel 
not only at the trial but also before and after the trial. It 
needs a yor «dl Stafl |. \, too, one with a sense of smell as well 
as legal le arning, and it needs properly educated command 
ers. In short, it needs trained men all around, and because 
time is of the essence in war, less training is necessary when 
the key people are lawyers to start with. But you haven't 
solved your difhiculties ‘simply by insisting that law mem 
ber, TJA, and defense counsel present proof of their ad 
mission to the bar. 

Moreover, if such insistence is written into the law in 
ironclad fashion, it becomes a jurisdictional requirement; 
and at that point the cure may well be worse than the dis- 
ease. Let me illustrate. 

Suppose that the Articles of War are amended to provide 
that all TJAs, all defense counsel, and all law members of 
general courts and presidents of special courts must either 
be commissioned in the JAGD or else be members of the 
bar in any state or territory. Suppose that at some one- 
regiment post a soldier has been caught red-handed stealing 
watches (value more than $50) from the PX. To make the 
conviction stick, therefore, you must either maintain three 
lawyers on that post at all time, or else bring them in from 
the nearest headquarters. Question 1: Is the Army apt to 
have that kind of travel money, say five years hence? Ques- 
tion 2: If and when the Army is again reduced, who should 
get priority on the batting list Ci.e., first to be batted out), 
JAs or doughboys? Question 3: What happens if the sol 
dier is convicted and it later turns out that although the 
TJA had been through law school and had passed the bar 
exam, he didn’t actually take the oath and get admitted to 
the bar until a month after the trial? 

Well, the answers to one and two are obvious; and the 
answer to three is that the accused, being then in durance 
vile and guilty as hell, can get sprung on habeas corpus: 
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the court-martial that tried him was not legally constitute: 

It is not, therefore, just a matter of ABC to decide wh 
positions should or*should not be filled by lawyers or he 
many legal positions your T/O should have. The furth 
question, whether the legal position vacancies which exist: 
during the last war were filled by the finest kind of leg 
talent reasonably available to the Army—well, that’s a con 
plex sort of problem, too involved to be discussed here. Bi 
I know plenty of Joes, good, solid, able-bodied lads with lo 
of service, who agree with my answer to that questior 
which is: “No!” CRepeat, NO!) 

Finally, there is a ad question, whether the Arm 
was wise in its attitude that the open market quotation fo 
lawyers was ten cents per twelve, and that they could 
safely be drafted. 

I have no doubt that some lawyers are not and will neve: 
be officer material, that some simply haven't enough com 
mand presence to march a file of yardbirds across the street 
and that others are too contentiously cantankerous to fit into 
any kind of organization. But—lawyers have been trained 
to analyze problems. They have been trained to express 
themselves clearly and in orderly fashion. (Believe it o1 
not, some of them have also been trained to conciseness. 
Consequently the average lawyer was on the face of things 
better potential material for commissioned paper work jobs 
than a lot of the bond salesmen and customers’ men who 
rose to field grade in those capacities. And the abler kind 
of lawyer, trained in reducing a fact situation to a short 
brief, was able to toss off staff studies at the mane levels 
with a facility that often amazed superiors whose GSC ex 
perience included the days of black-braid-on-the-sleeve. 

The proof of the pudding was that many high-powered 
agencies—the Big Staff, the ASF, MIS, AAF Operations 
Analysis—went out recruiting really top-drawer counsel 
lors, and got good value out of those people’s handling of 
strictly nonlegal jobs. 


Domination of Courts by the Command 


If by domination of courts by the command is meant 
ordering a court to convict or to adjudge a specific sentence, 
then I must say that in my experience I never had personal 
knowledge of any such instance—and that experience in 
cludes not only the jurisdictions where I served as Staff 
JA, but also Tenth Army, Okinawa Island Command, and 
the Military District of W ashington Cother than the JAG 
Office in the War Department), in each of which I func 
tioned from time to time in connection with military 
courts. The thing seems to have been done elsewhere—the 
testimony of reputable witnesses before the War Depart 
ment Committee is too unanimous to permit of any doubt 
on the point—but it never happened where | was. 

I suppose the answer is that my commanders knew bet 
ter. In other respects I did not and do not now regard all 
of them as outstanding leaders, and one of them ordered 
my law library rearranged according to size—all the tall 
books to the left of the shelf. But they all knew enough 
not to tell a court to convict; indeed, they would have re 

garded such conduct as unthinkable. They were officers 
of many years’ service; they were educated in the larger 
sense of traditions of the Army; they had not jumped from 
major to major general in nine months; and they knew 
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that kind of thing was wrong even in the absence of a 

fic statement in the Manual for Courts-Martial to that 

\or did they ever direct courts to impose the maximum 

rence, though on this point the Manual is not silent. 

iys (par. bUa) that “tne sentence must provide tor a 

i], appropriate, and adequate punishment, which must 
‘ustiied by the necessities of justice and discipline. _ 

Unfortunately, however, the book doesn’t say in so many 

ds that a court must not automatically impose the maxi 

m in every instance, and so it has become almost a cus 

n of the service that the maximum sentence is the ap 

priate sentence. This is all wrong, demonstrably wrong, 

| yet | am not prepared to assert that the instinct of giv 

» the maximum penalty is entirely unsound. I do not 

ean that three days’ AWOL is invariably worth the 

enty or thirty or forty years which was the legally per 

ssible slug after December 1942. But when the point to 

brought home to the command is that soldiers should 

« be drunk or disorderly downtown in uniform, a special 

court that hands the first man up the maximum of six 

months’ confinement and two-thirds pay is going to have 

much less law business than if it gives the first lendex a 

half or a third of that. (1 remember one special court 

that operated on the rougher principle. For a two months’ 

period there wasn't a single trial by SCM. Hard? Yes, but 

taught that particular lesson well and kept down the 

suardhouse population. ) 


“Skin” Letters 


Now as to the skin or crawl letter, or as it is officially 
phrased (MCM, p. 74), the “letter of nonconcurrence.” 
[he reason for writing such a letter at all is to enable a 
commander to inculcate proper standards of discipline. If 
an officer has misbehaved badly and a court gives him a slap 
on the wrist, discipline will be adversely affected. There- 
tore the commander may appropriately advise the members 
of the court that in his view the offense of which Lieuten 
ant Glotz was convicted is one that should properly have 
been punished by more than a reprimand and a $250 for 
feiture. How else can the commander teach his officers 
what is right and what is w rong? Must he sit by while a 
miscarriage of justice occurs? I think not, any more than 
the judge of a civilian court is bound to keep silent when a 
jury acquits an obviously guilty defendant. The judge's 
comments do not change the fact that the criminal cannot 
be tried again, nor can the general’s letter increase the 
sentence. AW40. 

Unfortunately, crawl letters were much abused. Instead 

of being written, as they should have been, only when the 
court flew in the teeth of the evidence, or when it adjudged 

| patently inadequate sentence, they seem to have been 
turned out in some places every time the staff judge advo 
ite differed with the court as to the weight of the evi 
dence. Moreover, instead of being merely circulated to the 
nembers of the court, these letters were placed into 201 
tiles. What utter stupidity! How can any outsider know, 
ven a commander, consistently with the oath prescribed 

» AW19, how Major Shortcake voted? Perhaps he was 
he loudest of the lot for conviction. How then justify 
lacing the skin letter in his file? 
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Here, again, we are dealing with the fruits of ignorance 
and lack of training; here again, also, it isn’t just a matter 
of the legal mind versus the military outlook. Because 
crawl letters are normally not only written by the Staff JA, 
they are recommended by him 

Some witnesses who complained of “domination” testi 
hed that cases were rushed to trial, so much so that accused 
persons were denied Opportunity to make an adequate 
defense. Again: not where | served. We applied the maxi 
mum pressure to get cases tried promptly, but | never took 
the JAGO’s Chronology Sheet too seriously. As long as 
papers moved without obvious delay—and we had difhcul 
ties of transportation and of distances to contend with—as 
long as the hile didn't turn mouldy on some desk, l was not 
inclined to needle my CG into needling the lads on the far 
islands. They had a war to fight, and trials were secondary; 
and considering everything, thes didn’t do too badly. Cer 
tainly | should: be glad to stack up the record in my juris 
dictions against the delays in criminal justice in any Ameri 
can City. 


Rush-Rush-Rush 


In the United States, however, | fear that rush-rush-rush 
was too much emphasized. There the JAGO was part of the 
Army Service Forces. The high command of the ASF never 
was able to understand that trving a man for murder was 
different from building a bridge. There is no standardized 
pattern for a criminal prosecution. A murder case, say, 
may require preliminary detective work. It is true that 
trials should be prompt. No accused person should linger 
untried in some guardhouse. In the Army, as elsewhere, 
‘Justice delayed is justice denied.” But when the high 
command is interested in military justice only to the extent 
of reducing the time between the commission of the offense 
and the date of final action by the reviewing authority so 
that speed becomes "the only criterion—well, doubtle ‘Ss some 
luckless men will be rushed to trial. Furthermore—and I'll 
bet this happened repeatedly people who actually com 
mitted serious offenses were tried for lesser ones in order to 
avoid the fuller investigation which might reflect adversely 
in the chronology statistics. 

The editorial writers speak glibly of domination and con 
jure up a picture in which some fire-eating general pounds 
his desk into splinters, screaming for more convictions and 
stiffer sentences, while his poor frightened lawyer mumbles, 
somewhat incoherently, that there must be justice. That, 
say the long-haired people, is domination. 

Well, as usual, the dramatic contrast is an ove rsimplifica 
tion. Not every difference of opinion between CG and JA 
turns on domin: ition, nor even on legal questions ‘Two 
such instances illustrate more exactly just what is really 
involved. 


Differences in Policy 


The policy in the South Pacific CUSAFISPA) was that 
sentries who slept on post in the rear areas should be tried 
by special and not by general court. At Forward Area, 
however, the CG had a differe nt view: try them by general 
court; don’t condone a military offense which is still suff 
ciently serious to be capital in time of war. My first recom 
mendation, for trial by special court, was disap proved, and 
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the charges were referred for trial by GCM. (When | later 
mentioned to the Chief of Staff that I had simply followed 
theater policy, he said, in substance, “To hell with 
USAFISPA; this is our show, and we make our own pol- 
icy.” Good old Tom; he had a gruff bark that was much 
worse than his bite; he paid me the supreme compliment 
of calling on me for legal advice after I left the command, 
and he later did an outstanding job of rolling up the rear 
area bases; but people who run counter to theater policy 
don't usually make general officer. He didn’t. 

To resume: The general court convicted the first sleeper, 
and gave him four months plus two-thirds—a special court 
The CG didn’t like it, at all, at all, and I was 
detailed to advise the President-and-Law Member of the 
court accordingly. CHe was a lawyer in civil life.) I 
pointed out in substance that there was a difference of 
opinion as to sleepers; that the theater and I had one view 
and the Old Man another; but that when a case was referred 
for trial to a general court and the accused was convicted, 
then, in the absence of clearly extenuating circumstances, 
it was bound to adjudge a general court sentence. There 
after, that was done. The extenuating circumstances—six- 
hour tours, prolonged physical labor prior to going on 
guard, improper guard practices—appeared from the pre- 
liminary papers and caused such cases to be referred ini 
tially to special courts. Only the clear cases went to the 

GCM, and those were appropriately punished. 

Was this domination? It was a question of the amount 
of punishment—and that is not entirely a legal question. 
I disagreed with the CG; the theater disagreed with him; 
my next command (which sent sleepers to SCMs routinely ) 
disagreed with him—but the problem was after all a com- 
mand question involving the maintenance of discipline 
and of security as to which the staff and the court were 
bound to subordinate their views. So that my answer is, it 
doesn’t matter how you tag the thing, it was properly a 
matter for the CG's determination. That being so, it was 
our job to acquie sce. 


sentence. 


What to Do About Speeders 


When I joined the Thirteenth Air Force, on the day its 
headquarters moved to Guadalcanal from Espiritu Santo, 
one of the live problems was what to do about speeding. A 
good many South Pacific cemeteries were filling up with 
ex-truck drivers, and the CG was determined to slow the 
boys down. One solution was substantially this, that since 
company punishment had proved utterly valueless, or 
nearly so, offenders should be tried. Accordingly, there 
was drafted a memo which pointed out the limitations of 
\W 104 and which stated that it was the CG’s wish, in 
cases of excessive speeding, that the accused be tried by 
summary court, or Cif a high-ranking noncom or a warrant 
officer) by special court; and that the CG thought that 
forfeiture of pay would be an appropriate punishment, just 
as in a traffic court at home. Ofhcers would similarly have 
their pay forfeited under AW 104. 

The Chief of Staff—a magnificent, hard-bitten specimen, 
a fine airman who had flown B-17s in Java in the night- 
marish days of early 1942—discussed this draft with me. A 
difference of opinion immediately appeared. One of us 
urged that it was necessary as a command matter to curb 
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speeding, that the question of means was likewise a mat: 
of command judgment, and so was the nature of the pu 
ishment. The CG wasn’t telling courts to convict, «+ 
wasn't telling them how big a forfeiture to adjudge. 1 
other view was that the memorandum not only interfer: 
with the discretion of courts as to what sentences th 
should adjudge, but that, more fundamentally, it interfer 
with the discretion of subordinate commanders as 
whether a man should be tried at all. The issue between 
was clearly drawn, and neither of us had any Seilale 
to our own views. When the matter was referred to t! 
OG for decision, he approved the memorandum, and th 
hirteenth Air Force operated under that plan in the a: 
tempt to stop speeding. The summary and special courts 
worked like traffic courts at home; company officers’ pay in 
multiples of $10 and $25 rolled into the finance officer s 
till and one major got a nasty reprimand that pained him 
exceedingly. And—in the end there was just about as much 
speeding as before. 

I can imagine civilians shaking their heads over this 
characteristic example of military domination of the Army's 
judicial system. Unfortunately for their theories, however. 
it was the Chief of Staff who argued against the memo, 
and the Judge Advocate who defended it—because, afte: 
all, I wrote it. I still think it was legally sound, and whilk 
my plan didn’t stop speeding on Guadalcanal, it probably 
prevented a sharp rise in the rate. It certainly made me 
speed-conscious when driving a jeep, and I have no doubt 
that others reacted similarly. 


Disparity Between Punishment of Officers and EM 


It is charged that the Army's court-martial system dis 
criminates in favor ot officers and against enlisted men, that 
for identical offenses the officer gets off lightly or goes scot 
free, while the enlisted man takes it on the chin. 

That criticism is well founded. It should be easier to try 
an officer than it is, and more officers should be tried. Noth- 
ing tones up a command more than the dismissal of a worth- 
less officer, or the detailing of a crooked one to that special 
course at Leavenworth—the U. S. Disciplinary Barracks. 


I will concede that the Government has more of an in 
vestment in an officer than in an enlisted man, so that there 
may be ultimate justification for letting a major of proven 
ability get away with his first drunk. I will admit, also, 
that there are punishments which cannot be inflicted on 
an officer if he is to continue as such, so that it is necessary 
to face the problem of losing him once and for all. And I 
am also aware that despite all this it is easier to convict a 
new second lieutenant than an old soldier of ten or twelve 
years’ service. 

None the less, it was still too difficult to get officers tried. 
I can recall one case of a pilot who misbehaved at a mixed 
garden party in New Zealand so badly that to describe his 
offense would bar this issue of the JourNat from the mails. 
But he wasn’t tried; he was a combat pilot, and they needed 
combat pilots. 

What is not so generally known, however, is that the 
near-immunity of officers from trial was not an invention 
of “caste,” not a cunningly conceived scheme of the higher 
brass, nor even the result of a tacit feeling on the part of 
commissioned personnel that somehow the officer corps 
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st stick together. 
, and thoroughly bad legacy from the years between the 
s—and a legacy, ultimately, of civilian origin. 


Actually it was the consequence of a 


Between 1920 and 1940 


[he Army after W orld War I was considerably larger 

in after the Spanish War, particularly in officer strength, 

+ more officers were tried between 1900 and 1917 than 

cween the two world wars. From 1920 to 1940 it was 

\|-nigh impossible to get an officer tried. And, while 

esident Wilson in 1916 had vetoed the Army Appropria 

in bill for that critical year because the new revision of 

e Articles of War in that bill did not subject retired off- 

rs to military law, fifteen years later the War Department 

fused to try retired officers regardless of their offenses. 

[he reluctance at the beginning of the 1940 mobilization 

to subject officers to trial by court-martial was the direct 
result of the lax policy of the twenty years preceding. 

Woodrow Wilson was a hard man when it came to rid 
ding the Army of worthless officers; he followed the old 
fashioned notion that such people should be eliminated. 
Some of his successors have been softer, much softer. After 
ill, the Joint Resolution of July 29, 1941, suspending 
further operation of the elimination procedure prescribed 
by Section 24b of the National Defense Act, was made 
necessary by the circumstance that two-thirds of all final 
Class B classifications broke down at the White House. 
\nd President Franklin D. Roosevelt, for all his incom- 
parable services as the Architect of Victory, was far from 
being the man that President Wilson was when it came to 
the enforcement of military law. 

A review of War Department General Court-Martial 
Orders for 1943 and 1944 should be sufficient to convince 
anyone of one unhappy fact: Military justice as to officers 
in World War II broke down at the White House. Con- 
gressional pressure no doubt contributed to the result; for 
sentenced officers were generally able to find a Congressman 
to assure the President that Lieutenant Meatball came 
from a good family and meant nothing really dishonest 
when he cashed that rubber check. 


Delegation of Power 


Article of War 48 provided for confirmation of dis 
missals by commanders inferior to the President. But Mr. 
Roosevelt refused to delegate this power; he remained the 
ultimate court of appeal on lieutenants posed for the 
heave-ho. All dismissals in the United States went to him, 
and even the Department Commanders in Panama, Alaska, 
and (until 1944) in Hawaii, were denied the exercise of 
the powers specifically vested in them by the 48th Article of 
War.’ And the result was a long series of commutations 
and suspensions, with here and there a confirmation of 
sentence. 

he consequence? Well, consider General Hemingway, 
training men to be soldiers in one of our Southern common 
wealths. One of his lieutenants gets very drunk and mis- 





*Powers of confirmation under Article of War 48 were vested only in 
those theater commanders who had a branch office of the Judge Advocate 
General (last paragraph of AW 501/,) in their theater. 





behaves in public, in full view of numerous Gls. Old Man 
Hemingway is one of these curious relics who still thinks 
an officer should behave like a gentleman and that a com 
mission entails obligations as well as privileges. So he orders 
the lieutenant tried. 

Well, they assemble a court with a real live lawyer as law 
member, and Lieutenant Overshoe is tried, and the evi 
dence shows that his conduct exceeded by far even those 
very elastic bounds permitted young men in uniform in 
time of war. The government's investment in the lad is 
basic training plus OCS plus four months; not a great deal, 
and besides he can be drafted again, and maybe “he'll be a 
good corporal even though he was a pretty sad lieutenant 
So, Overshoe is convicted and sentenced to dismissal. 

Then the Staff JA flyspecks the record, and writes a ver 
bose review in the manner of the JAGD; the Old Man 
scrawls his approval on it; and it goes to the Board of Re 
view for an even more verbose review. But the record of 
trial is legally sufficient and free from prejudicial error, and 
so it is transmitted to the President for final action. While 
Overshoe has been idle these several months, being in 
arrest of quarters, Overshoe’s friends and relatives have 
been very busy. The Overshoes, it now develops, are ex 
tremely important constituents. ‘The boy has always wanted 
to be in the Army. His mother would never survive the 
disgrace. His captain had it in for him. He wasn’t really 
drunk after all, he was still standing up. This would be an 
ineradicable blemish on his record. The Army is not content 
with interrupting his education, now it wants to ruin his 
life. And so forth, and so on. In the end the dismissal is 
commuted to a reprimand plus $50 forfeiture a month for 
six months, and Overshoe is restored to duty. 

Question: What will General Hemingway do when the 
next mistake of some overworked OCS selection board 
hangs one on? Will he bring the miscreant before a general 
court, and push the button that sets into (slow 
the ponderous machinery of military justice? 

Answer: He will not. The next gent gets a reprimand 
plus half a month’s pay under AW 104, whitch saves a lot 
of time, trouble, and good white paper, while achieving 
virtually the same result. And then after the war, Sergeant 
McLevy, who was a clerk in the AG section and knows 
only of this second case, writes articles for the Pinko Press 
about the Army’s wicked caste system, which threw Private 
Oatmeal into the calabozo for a drunk no worse than the 
one that cost Lieutenant Fickelwick only $75 and a nasty 
letter. 

The inescapable fact is that every organization takes its 
tone from the top. And the top of the Army is a civilian 
Commander in Chief. 


motion all 


* * * 


How remedy the admitted shortcomings of the Army 
court-martial system without breaking down the Army's 
discipline? Does. the situation call for radical revisions of 
the existing system or is the need simply for better admin 
istration of that system? Does the Army need many more 
lawyers, and if so, how many? These are the questions to 
which the concluding portion of this article will be con- 
cerned. 


To be concluded) 
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Faintly reminiscent of combat pictures the invading Doughboys moved inland across flat, barren Chigasaki beach, 
where, if the Japanese had not surrendered, the Eighth and Tenth armies would have landed in the spring of 1946. 


Operation Coronet 


Operation Coronet the second phas« 
of the planned invasion of Japan—which 
was to put the | ighth and Tenth \rmies on 
the island of Honshu with nine infantry 
div sions, two armored divisions and three 
marine divisions in the spring of 1946, was 
simulated in October by the 187th Regi 
mental Combat Team, |Ith Airborne Di 
vision, with assistance from the Navy and 
the Filth Air Force. The simulated invasion 
was the climax of an intensive amphibious 
training program developed by the I ighth 
\rmy on occupation duty in Japan. 

Ihe scene of the invasion, Chigasaki 
Beach, twenty miles southwest of Yoko 
hama, is a wide, barren stretch of sand with 
few natural defensive positions. Defending 
the beach in the mock invasion was the 
95th Light Tank Company, using Japanese 
firecrackers to simulate rifle, machine-gun, 
mortar and artillery fire. First landings 
were made at 0900 hours and three hours 
later the “beachhead” was established. By 
evening the invaders had moved inland to 
what had been their first day’s objectives. 

[he Signal Corps pictures on these two 
pages reveal that the most grueling of peace 
time maneuvers are cleaner and more order 
ly than any actual invasion ever was. But 
they show too, that, in peace or war, train- 
ing discipline are the hallmarks of an ef 


hcient army. 
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MANEUVERS BY REGIMENTAL COMBAT TEAM OF 11TH AIRBORNE DIVISION 
SIMULATED THE PLANNED INVASION OF JAPAN FOR THE EIGHTH ARMY 
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A waterproofed tank pulled out of a landing ship and moved up the beach. 
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The commander of the invading regi- 
ment, Colonel L. A. Riggins, talked by 
radio with forward elements of his forces. Signal flares are set out on the beach during the simulated invasion. 
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Leadership In the Hedgerows 


By a Doughboy Colonel 


LEADERSHIP HAS BEEN DEFINED AS THE ART OF INFLUENC- 
ing human behavior. To a desired end—one might add. 
There appear several ramifications of leadership such as 
leadership in tonining, leadership in garrison, and leader 
ship in battle. A skilled leader in our Army, wearing three 
stars on each i has said that “leadership is the art ol 
influencing men so that they will do what you want them 
to do, not just bec ‘ause you want them to do it, but because 
they want to do it.” T hese definitions are not e: asy to fulfill 
on a battlefield where events happen quickly. 

What follows is a problem in battlefield leadership. ‘The 
string of incidents reported here happened in the short space 
of an hour in the hedgerows of Normandy. The time of 
these events was the third day of the expansion of the 
beachhead, when, as you know, time was at a premium. 

lo get yourself in the frame of mind of the doughboy 
colonel who had to solve this battlefiel d problem on the 
ground, you should remember that the high command on 
the beach and back in E ngland had imbued leaders of all 
ranks with an intense desire to go forward—not to retrace a 
single step. The rapid enlargeme nt of the beachhead was 
uppermost in every leader's mind. 

In this problem you are the colonel of a well trained, 
disciplined Infantry regiment. For three days your regi- 
ment has been under great pressure but despite casualties 
it is still doing a good “my At the hour this problem opens 

noon—your battalions are situated as indicated on the 
sketch. Your 2d Battalion is in regimental reserve in Field 
\ 1,400 yards behind your left assault battalion. The 
hedgerow country is table-top flat. An observation post 
is out of the question. In order to see what is doing you 
are in Field C and going forward with a small control 
group. You have the commanding officer of the 2d Battal- 
ion with you. In Field C you get a radio message from the 
CO of your Ist Battalion across the road to your right. He 
reports that his battalion is unable to advance unless it gets 
help. You see that the road that leads to the French town 
to your front is under enemy machine-gun fire. You tell the 
lieutenant colonel commanding the Iet Battalion that you 
are going up to the 3d Battalion and that you will contact 
him later. You don’t tell him so but you feel the key to the 
situation which confronts the regiment lies with the 3d 
Battalion and in the employment of the 2d (Reserve) Bat- 
talion. You move on up with the CO of your reserve bat- 
talion, across fields, through thick hedgerows to the 3d 
Battalion. 


You find that the 3d Battalion is heavily engaged. The 
men are down behind a long hedgerow and all. weapons 
are going full blast at the enemy some two hundred yards 
away. The men kneeling behind the hedgerow look like 
the men of Concord and Lexington must have looked 168 
vears ago. There are some twenty very frightened civilians 
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in a dugout in the hedgerow. The CO of the 3d Battalic 
tells you that he feels his battalion is up against a superic: 
force and can’t advance without excessive cost. Now Ge: 
man artillery begins to register on the church steeple in th: 
French town. The CO of your reserve battalion tells you 
above the din that he can’t raise his battalion on the radio 
You tell him to go back and get them. “Place your ba: 
talion in Field B,” you tell him. “I may have to use you on 
a wide envelopment to the left of the 3d Battalion.” Hy 
leaves, and you move along the 3d Battalion’s battle line—an 
embattled hedgerow. It is soon obvious that the 3d Battal 
ion is up against a strong force. You decide to use your 
reserve battalion on a wide envelopment around to the lef: 
of the 3d Battalion. You so inform the CO of the 3d Bat 
talion and tell him: “I will send more information to you 
and I will issue an order later for a coordinated attack.” 
Then you go back to join the reserve battalion which 


should be in Field B eight hundred yards behind. 


You are amazed when you burst through the hedgerow 
into Field D to find your reserve battalion there. The CO 
is about twenty yards from where you come through th 
heavy hedge. In the wrong field! Entirely too close! The 
German artillery at this moment switches from the church 
steeple to this field. In a terrific air burst one man is killed 
outright and two are badly wounded. 


Now what would you do if you were the colonel? 


The colonel ran to the CO of the reserve battalion. As 
he ran he decided to move the reserve battalion to the left 
so it would be in a position to make the desired envelopment 
and at the same time get out of the German artillery bom 
bardment. 

The colonel yelled above the terrible crack of the artillery 
to the CO of the reserve battalion, “Move your battalion by 
the left flank on the double!” 

“I can’t,” replied the CO, “the men are arranged to the 
front.” 

“Move your battalion by the left flank at the double,” 
yelled the colonel. 

“I can’t,” replied the lieutenant colonel. Another terrifi 
burst of artillery in the field. Another man is wounded. 


Now what would you do if you were the colonel? 


The colonel took over command of the reserve battalion. 
He ran through the field and commanded, “By the left 
flank double time!” The companies obeyed. As it passed 
through the hedgerow the entire battalion tumbled into a 
narrow sunken road about ten feet wide. The artillery 


bombardment in the field which the battalion had just left 


now became very heavy. The noise was deafening. But 
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ttalion started to move to the 
long the narrow road—still on 
ble. The colonel thought, 
at artillery hits in this ditch 
nine hundred men will be in 

eat chopper.” 
e colonel scrambled up the 
west bank of the sunken road 
velled above the noise, “Come 

Follow me!” 

» the bank behind the colonel 
Field E came a hundred men 
d as they burst through the 
»serow at the top of the bank 
e hundred men and the colonel 
face to face with approxi 
ly the same number of Ger 
1s. The Germans, as surprised 
as the Americans, ran back behind 
the hedgerow far across the field. 
[he Americans hit the dirt in the 
C. field and began firing. Behind the 
' enemy hedgerow some forty yards 
. the west you could see the Ger 
mans frantically putting up a ma 
chine gun. Both sides were firing 
[he colonel raised his head for a 
quick k look at the men who were 


5 with him. Next to him was his 
¥ radio operator with his SCR 300; 
2 some M1 riflemen; a man with a 
I, mine detector; a BAR man. 
3 The colonel thought, “Isn't this 
“ a hell of a note! I’m practically a 
platoon leader.” Through his mind 
flashed an axiom learned in a 
classroom, “In a meeting engage 
\. ment the side that acts first wins.” 
" So, the colonel stood up and yelled, 
“a “Come on! Surround the bastards!” 
; He ran towards the enemy, fol 
lowed by his “platoon.” 
a The immediate vroblem was 
‘ soon over as the Germans retreated 


at a run and with heavy casualties. 

7 The next problem was to get the 
scattered reserve battalion collected, 
and to launch a coordinated regi 
mental attack. It took two and a 

half hours to do this. Then, the reg 

fic e . . ° 
iment moved forward. The lieuten 
int colonel who commanded the re 
serve battalion died in the cruel 
burst of an enemy shell. 


yn (he problem of a battalion get- 
oft ting in the wrong place can prove 
ed COs tl in the lives of men and also 
ya in time. The strongest leadership is 
ry rec idl to rectify a situation of this 
eft kind. It was certainly a soul-trying 
ut task for the colonel. 
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Problems of Conversion and Production 


By Troyer S. Anderson 





CERTAIN PROBLEMS OF THE MUNI 
tions program have been omitted from 
the discussion in the first two install 
ments of this report on the Army's mu 
nitions program in order not to interrupt 
the narrative of the expansion of pro 
duction. Now that the narrative pattern 


has been described, we can go back and 





Munitions for 
the Army 


1940-1945 


were not nearly enough factories 0} 

type which could be converted. | ler 
and in other lines requiring techn: ue 
which are needed on a large scale on ly in 
time of war, new construction was in 
escapabie. In other types of work—a grea: 
deai of ordnance production was in thi 
category—existing factories could} 








analyze brietly some of che problems 
which do not lend the mselves readily to 
the narrative form. 

In the munitions situation 
which faced us in the summer of 1940 the War Depart 
ment had a heavy responsibility to bear. It had responsibility 
for planning industrial mobilization under Section 5a of the 
National Defense Act. But the responsibility of the War 
Department was especially heavy for another reason. Under 
our system of military procurement the Army and Navy 
take direct re sponsibility for their own procurement. They 
not only design their own weapons and determine their 
own requirements but they arrange for and supervise the 
production ot those weapons. In some cases, as with arse- 
nals and powder plants, the Army actually operates the 
plants and thus manages the complete industrial process. 
In others it does not operate the plants but does let the con- 
tracts and supervise production at all stages. From the be- 
ginning to the end of the process, from the determination 
of the tactical need for a given weapon to its final accep- 
tance and delivery for use, the Army assumes responsibility 
either as ope rating or superv ising agent. It iv a tremendous 
industrial responsibility to undertake, but it enables us to 
provide for our troops the sort of weapons they need at the 
time and in the numbers they are a During the 
Second World War it made the War Department the 
greatest business concern the world has ever seen. 

Some types of supplies, such as clothing, can be produced 
with very little technical alteration of peacetime factories. 
But the critical equipment, the weapons with which an 
army fights, requires highly specialized machinery and 
methods. To make the tremendously complicated weapons 
and equipment of war, many of them demanding precision 
work of the most exacting kind, requires both new tools and 
an extensive alteration of existing tools and factory organi- 
zation. Our first task, therefore, was the creation, either by 
conversion or new construction, of the specialized facilities 
for the tremendous program upon which we were embark- 
ing. 

We sought, insofar as possible, to create these facilities 
by converting factories which normally produced peacetime 
goods. To do otherwise would have forfeited much of the 
advantage of our unequalled industry. But there were limits 
to our capacity to rely upon conversion. For some types of 
munitions work—the making of explosives was one—there 
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PART THREE 


used, but the equipment in those fa 
tories had to be supplemented with grea: 
numbers of new and specialized tools 
Frequently, it gave us more trouble 
find the tools for an existing factory than it did to build 
a new factory. ; 

In creating new facilities or converting old it was the 
aim, so far as possible, to use the methods of private ente: 
prise. In pursuing this policy, however, we faced some seri 
ous difficulties. In 1940 business was prospering. Manutac 
turers who, after years of depression, saw ahead a period o/ 
profitable operation in familiar lines of production, wer 
reluctant to turn away from that prospect to the less pr 
dictable field of munitions. 

This hesitation was even more understandable if on 
keeps in mind the peculiar uncertainties of the defens: 
program in 1940 and 1941. The Nation was still at peac 
Although immediate preparation for defense was necessary, 
there was no certainty that we were going to war. After a 
great effort to make up for previous unpreparedness, we 
might have faced several years of armed truce in which th: 
maintenance of our strength would have required only : 
fraction of the output we needed in order to make up los! 
ground quickly. New facilities, once built, might not lx 
operated long enough to repay the sums invested in them 

Conversion also had to face another type of business 
fear. War requires a tremendous volume of types of pro 
duction which have only a very modest use in peace. Air 
plane production is an example. The creation of vast new 
facilities in such fields raised the specter of unusable ca 
pacity after the emergency was over. This apprehension 
made itself felt very early, but it became more acute when 
the vaulting demands of the program made it necessary to 
expand capacity even in familiar basic materials. 

These fears were but outstanding examples of the diffi 
culties which had to be overcome in effecting conversion 
and in promoting the creation of new facilities for the mu 
nitions program. There were others, such as securing the 
use for all plants of patents and know-how which had prev: 
ously belonged ciclesiinke to one firm. The dilemma in 
which the often conflicting demands of peace and wat 
placed the business world was not an easy one to resolve. 
Solvency is no respecter of motives, and the consequence: 0! 
excessive expansion could not be disregarded, nor did the 
recollection of what had happened ten years earlier scrve 
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smote confidence. It is to the credit of American busi- 

n. _ that, in spite of obstacles, most of the business world 

;, dto the support of the defense program and did a job 
rpassing technical skill. 


Forms of Contracts 


1 appreciable part of the legislation—already briefly 
-red to—which was passed in the summer of 1940 was 
dc gned to.assist in overcoming these difficulties. The tax 

tization law helped to amortize new defense plants 

yin the period of their probable use for defense purposes. 
[he cost-plus-fixedfee contract was extremely helptul in 
ccrtain types of production. For the mass production of air 
planes, and for many items of ordnance, experience was 
inadequate for a close estimate of costs. Only a form of 
contract based upon costs could have overcome the time 
consuming hesitation which an insistence upon a fixed price 
would have provoked. The cost-plus-fixed-fee contract pro 
rected the contractor against the disaster of underestimating 
his costs and, at the same time, blocked the temptation to 
increase costs which had discredited the cost-plus-per 
centage contracts of the First World War. 

Sut inducements to accept defense contracts did not auto 
matically produce concrete action. Munitions requirements 
had to be specified in detail and translated into definite con- 
tracts. These contracts, in turn, had to be let to specific 
firms. In all this procedure an immense amount of detailed 
work had to be done, work which was complicated by per 
plexities peculiar to emergency expansion. 

Always there was the problem of time. Plans might be 
multiplied, but no work could begin until the contractor had 
something on paper which authorized him to incur ex- 
pense. So many details surrounded the final negotiation of a 
contract that weeks might intervene between the first ap 
proach and the formal closing of an agreement. Some of 
this delay was eliminated by the new device of the letter of 
intent, which gave the contractor permission to go ahead 
with a promise of reimbursement in case a formal contract 
was not concluded. But even the issuance of a letter of in 
tent required detailed preliminary work. 

The Nation owes a debt of gratitude whose importance it 
may never realize to the men, many of whom stepped out 
of lucrative positions in the business world, who assisted 
the War Department in translating plans and appropria- 
tions into contracts and factories. They seldom made the 
headlines, but without their devotion and skill there would 
have been an inordinate delay in turning plans into action, 
and much valor on the battlefield might have been wasted 
because the munitions would have arrived too late. 

Their work was made difficult, not only by the pressute 
of time and quantity and by the newness ‘of many of them 
to the job, but also by the need for ta ‘king into account many 
special considerations in the awarding of munitions con- 
tracts. The quickest procedure, at least at the moment, 
would have been to take the Nation’s industry just as we 
found it, to deal only with firms already accustomed to 
work of the type required in producing munitions, and to 
concentrate our plants in areas already heavily industrial- 
ized. Various reasons, however, demanded the modification 
ol so simple a procedure. 

Che first of these factors was strategic. The largest pro- 
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portion of our heavy industry lay near the Atlantic Coast, 
militarily the most vulnerable section of the Nation. Could 
we have been sure we would fight only on distant conti 
nents, we could have ignored this weakness, 
summer of 


but in the 
1940 there was a fitty-filty chance we would 
have to fight to defend our own shores. For that reason the 
military authorities directed that every effort be made to 
place new industries at least two hundred miles inland. 

This meant that every proposal for expansion had to be 
examined to see if it could not be made to conform to this 
directive. We found, however, that so much of our latent 
capacity lay near the coast that a rigid adherence to the two 
hundred mile limitation would have retarded conversion 
and have multiplied the need tor new construction. There 
fore, a practical rule of maximum utility was adopted: in 
each case the threat from enemy action w: as balanced against 
the del ay involved in loc iting production in sater, tat less 
deve ‘lope “d areas. 


Big and Little Businesses 


The tremendous expansion and transformation of Ameri 
can industry which the defense program called forth could 
not take place without bringing into question the existing 
balance between economic groups. Before long complaints 
began to be heard that big business was being favored while 
little business was being neglected. These compl: ‘ints, which 
were not vociferous at first ‘akan defense orders seemed less 
attractive than civilian production, became insistent when 
the expansion of munitions manufacture began to cause 
shortages of materials for plants without defense contracts. 

Here again the War Department faced a dilemma. The 
very nature of armament, and the limited funds previously 
given us for industrial surveys, had turned our attention 
primarily to the larger firms whose e xpe rience and financial 
stability offered the best assurance of availability in time 
of crisis. A few large orders also involved less contractual 
detail than many small ones. Nevertheless it was recognized 
that, although subcontracting already carried a large amount 
of business to small firms, justice and the full utilization of 
the Nation's productive capacity required special encourage 
ment to small business. Measures were taken to bring this 
about, but it was never easy to know where to draw the line 
so as to attain the best result. National safety and economic 
justice, at a moment when a nation is threatened by power 
ful enemies, may not run in exactly parallel lines. But if 
the former is lost the latter has no further me: ining. 

The question also arose whether defense onders should 
be placed with firms accused of violation of the labor laws 
or the laws against monopoly. There was, however, no es 
caping from the fact that a refusal to deal with such firms 
would have ep wan the War Department to eschew the 
use of most of the Nation’s c: apacity in several important 
lines of production and would have made successful rearma 
ment impossible. It was necessary to insist, therefore, that 
the business conduct of these firms should not bar their use 
in the defense program and that the War Department 
should not become enmeshed in the endless complications 
which would have arisen had it been compelled to use its 
contracts as weapons for the enforcement of policies outside 
the province of national defense. It also became necessary to 
obtain authority from the President for the postponement 
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of certain suits under the Anti-Trust Act whose prosecution 
at the moment would have interfered with war production. 
In the award of contracts, complicated as the procedure 
was by the factors already mentioned and by others there 
is not time to describe, both speed and balance were neces- 
sary. They were not easy to reconcile. Speed required the 
delegation and decentralization of authority for final action, 
and this was done to an ever increasing degree. But balance 
required the retention of central control, and the more 
factors one tried to balance the more agencies had to be 
consulted before a firm decision could be made. To equate 
these factors so as to get the best result, so as to get going 
quickly but not to bog down at the end from unbalance, 
demanded constant study and difficult decisions. 


Technical Difficulties 


Once contracts were let and actual construction and 
production began, a multitude of technical troubles began 
to appear. They took many forms, and most of them were 
complicated by the fact that we were in a hurry. The cor- 
rect scheduling of production, whether of facility construc- 
tion or the production of finished munitions, provided a 
particularly complex problem. Under the first impact of 
danger, the natural impulse was to go ahead in every di- 
rection as rapidly as possible. As we discovered later, such 
haste is not always the shortest road to final success. Those 
phases of defense production which were most nearly ready, 
because they required the least modification from peacetime 
uses, quickly siphoned off the larger proportion of materials 
and manpower. Those which called for more radical 
changes, and were therefore usually of more critical im- 
portance, found themselves, like a late shopper, facing a 
counter which had been swept bare of its more attractive 
gooc's. Thus the items difficult to produce lagged because 
our resources had been drawn too rapidly into the easier 
jobs. The scheduling of the use of materials, manpower, 
and time so that our various endeavors matured at the 
right moment, without wasting capacity in men and ma- 
chines in one factory because we were short of materials, 
or in another because we had already produced more than 
the rest of the program could at the moment absorb, was a 
task in which perfection could never be achieved. 

Our entry into the war in the closing days of 1941 ac- 
centuated shortages which had already made themselves 
felt and brought new ones. The tremendous increase in pro- 
duction required by the military réle now awaiting us in 
both Europe and the Pacific, together with a determination 
that no American soldier or sailor should lose his life where 
more or better equipment would have saved it, challenged 
our capacity even in those resources whose sufficiency we 
had never previously doubted. Not only aluminum and 
magnesium, but copper and finally steel became items of 
short supply. 

The rapid expansion of Japanese control in the southwest 
Pacific cut off most of our supply of several vital materials, 
particularly of rubber, tin, zinc, hemp, and quinine. Unless 
new production could be developed, or satisfactory substi- 
tutes found, there was danger that our abundance in many 
things might be paralyzed by our poverty in a few. 

The primary — for providing new or substi- 


tute materials in order to minimize the consequence of these 
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shortages lay with other agencies than the War Depart: 
Nevertheless, the problems involved threw many bur ens 
upon the procurement authorities of the Department. | he 
War Department was called upon to defend its needs ag ns 
other claims upon the limited supply. Specifications h. | to 
be changed in order to reduce to a minimum the req, ire 
ments for scarce materials. When the share of such ma 
terials assigned to the War Department was insuflicien. {o; 
carrying out existing plans, difficult decisions had to be 1 ade 
in order to arrange the necessary reductions with the | eas; 
loss of over-all effectiveness. In the development of special 
production programs, such as those for synthetic rubber 
and aviation gasoline, the War Department had a vita! in 
terest and was able to make important contributions. 

Increasing shortages destroyed much of the effectiveness 
of our original priority system. Although the Industrial \o 
bilization Plan had recognized that a system of allocations 
would be necessary in time of war, we tried to get along at 
first by giving those with high priorities first access to the 
market and letting those with lesser priorities wait until 
high priority holders had taken all they wanted. When the 
period of greatest expansion came, the low priority holders 
soon round themselves returning from the market with 
empty baskets because the high priority holders had taken 
everything. The result of this was a race on the part of the 
less favored for higher priorities, and on the part of the 
more favored to establish new top categories in order to 
maintain their original advantage. 


Allocations and Priorities 


This race led in some cases to the elimination of prope 
distinctions between priorities and to a lag of critical items. 
In other cases relatively easy items fell behind because the 
more difficult items had tied up more materials than they 
could profitably use. Only when, late in 1942, the Con 
trolled Materials Plan established a thorough system of al 
locations was the difficulty brought under control. Alloca 
tion permitted the assignment to each manufacturer of the 
quantity he needed to maintain a balanced production. 

This development, to which the War Department con 
tributed, also required it to share complex responsibilities. 
Not only did allocations require an understanding of the 
technical difficulties of manufacture, but it also required 
the equating of those difficulties with military necessity. In 
the area of production there were no more difficult tasks 
than those of allocating materials and scheduling production. 

In a war of such unprecedented technical developments 
there was always the danger that what we produced abund- 
antly today would be obsolete tomorrow. We had to be 
alert to improve quality as well as to increase quantity. 
Here we ran into the dilemma that quality, when frequent! 
improved, is the enemy of quantity. If an assembly line is 
stopped while arrangements are being made for incorpo 
rating an improved turret in a bomber, not only is there 
delay in the turret, but there is also delay in every other 
process of the assembly line. Thus every proposed im 
provement had to be weighed against the delay in produc 
tion it was likely to cause. 

We escaped in part from this dilemma by the develop- 
ment of modification centers. When, in the course of the 
production of a weapon, an improvement was developed 
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wt) » we could not afford to omit, we saved time and kept 
:h. ssembly line moving by completing the weapon and 
). sending it to a modification center where the improve- 
m . could be installed without holding up other processes 
of -e construction. 

other important production problem was that of spare 
pa .. The “one hoss shay,” unfortunately, was a unique 
ve! cle. All other machinery, in order to attain its useful 
lif, has to have some of its parts replaced. Even for peace- 
tim usage spare parts form an appreciable percentage of 
production. War conditions both increase the quantity 
ye ded and make the calculation of requirements extremely 
uncertain. Every theater presents different problems of re- 
air, as determined by the weather, the terrain, and the 
tactics of the enemy. The maintenance skill of troops varies 
with their training and the pressure they are under. Even 
nomenclature is a problem, for an abundance of spare parts 
of a certain type may be concealed by the fact that manu 
facturers call them by different names. These, and many 
other technical problems, demanded attention. Almost any 
of them, if neglected, could have vitiated our success in 
other aspects of procurement. 


Manpower Problems 


One of the most difficult problems of the period of all-out 
production was that of manpower. Manpower in certain 
skilled categories was in short supply very early in the 
crisis. When so many inexperienced people were drawn 
into industry to meet expanding needs and to replace those 
taken into military service, the deficiency of skilled per 
sonnel might have been expected to be greater than it ac 
tually was. But the substitution of the machine for the skill 
of hand and eye, up-to-date methods of training new 
workers, and the intelligence and adaptability of the average 
American worker, all cooperated to maintain at a high state 
of efficiency a labor force which contained a large percent- 
age of people who had either not worked before or were do- 
ing work with which they had no previous familiarity. 

However, in a production effort as great as ours, neither 
improvements in skill nor in machinery enabled us to escape 
indefinitely from the inexorable logic of numbers. The time 
came when we began to feel a shortage of manpower, not 
merely in certain skills and certain industries, but in an in- 
creasingly large number of industrial areas. We felt this 
stringency very keenly when it became necessary, at short 
notice, to expand certain lines of production in response to 
tactical experience and the fortunes of war. 

Special features in the manpower situation added to the 
difficulty. Some very essential forms of war work were more 
arduous or less well paid then others. Often they were both. 
It was not easy to keep men in these jobs, and even more 
difficult to recruit new workers, for the limitations eventu- 
ally placed upon the leaving of war jobs could not force 
workers into C. palatable tasks. Furthermore, the increase 
in the national income which came from the full use of our 
industrial capacity served to increase employment in many 
non-essential industries. Where money is spent labor will be 
employed. Although the American people showed remark- 
abl flexibility in meeting the labor needs of the war—it is 
estimated that nearly one person out of every five became 
4 migrant—the causes already mentioned, and others such 
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as a shortage of housing, reduced to a dangerous degree 
the labor reserve which could be maneuvered quickly to 
meet the often abruptly shifting demands of war. 

The War Department always favored meeting this need 
by the enactment of National Service legislation which 
would permit, when necessary, the assignment of workers 
to the jobs where they were most needed. Such legislation, 
however, was never passed. The War Department, there 
fore, did its utmost within the framework of existing law, 
and in cooperation with the Manpower Commission, to 
foresee and solve manpower shortages. 


Labor Relations 


Although the primary responsibility lay with other agen 
cies, the War Department also devoted close attention to 
problems of labor relations which might affect war pro 
duction. The war came at a difficult period in the history of 
labor in this country, when serious problems of jurisdic 
tion were added to the more familiar problems of disagree 
ment between employer and employee. The rub of the labor 
problem, from the War Department point of view, was the 
fact that, in so intricate a business as the production of mu 
nitions, a strike or lockout in a relatively small factory might 
hold up progress in’an entire category of munitions. Once 
our forces were deployed abroad, we relied upon a very 
carefully calculated flow of munitions from the factory into 
the pipeline to maintain the schedule of operations. Any 
serious impairment of the original calculation could have 
a very injurious effect upon a campaign already begun. 

Toward the broader issues which divided management 
from labor, or one branch of labor from another, the War 
Department did its best to maintain a strict neutrality. The 
Department was insistent, however, that whoever was at 
fault, neither strike nor lockout must be allowed to inter 
fere with the production and dispatch of essential mu 
nitions to American troops in battle. To assist in attaining 
this end it made constant use of skilled consultants who, 
with both patience and vigor, did much to help iron out 
strife between employer and employee, or between rival 
unions. The War Department also assumed the uncongenial 
burden of taking over and running certain essential plants 
where stoppages had occurred because of defiance, by one 
side or the other, of the edicts of the War Labor Board. 

The War Department also undertook, in a variety of 
ways, to promote morale in war industry. Measures were 
introduced to assist the worker to see how his hard, and 
often tedious, work brought success to the soldier at the 
front. Through the award of the Army-Navy “E” to plants 
with outstanding production records, effort was stimulated 
and a job well done was given suitable recognition. But 
neither the endeavors of the War Department, nor of any 
other agency of government, would have enabled us to 
achieve our war production goal had not the leaders of both 
management and labor sought genuinely to subordinate 
their particular interests to the national cause and had not 
the rank and file supported them in that attitude. The man 
behind the gun would not have had his gun but for the 
man—and the woman—behind the machine. 


Economy In the Munitions Program 


The tremendous efforts which the War Department 
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made to assure our troops an untailing abundance of mu 
nitions olten obscured the fact that it strove at the same 
time to avoid wasteful expense. Contract renegotiation, 
closer pricing, and improved utilization of labor were the 
principal methods of achieving economy in production. 
By constant endeavor to develop a more accurate control of 
supply, and to improve the utilization of equipment and 
supplies after delivery, the need for new production was 
significantly decreé sed. 

The tremendous urgency of getting production under 
way in the early stages of the crisis made it essential to 
subordinate economy to speed. We did our best to avoid 
serious error and, on the whole, succeeded. But the very 
close study ol production costs which would have been 
necessary to bring prices down to the absolute minimum 
would have slowed the letting of contracts by weeks and 
vethaps months. This was one thing in which we could not 
afford the slightest extravagance. 


The Renegotiation Act 


In recognition of the fact that, because of both unavoid 
able haste and lack of experience in the mass production 
of many types of munitions, contractors had been obliged 
to set rr at a somewhat high level in order to avoid 
danger of loss, Congress passed on April 28, 1942 the 
Renegotiation Act. The War Department recommended 
this piece of legislation and resisted later efforts to weaken 
its force. Under this Act contracts which had yielded an 
excessive profit were renegotiated in order to bring profits 
within reasonable limits. 

Vigorous use was made of the authority given the War 
Department under this law. From its enactment to June 
30, 1945 agreements and orders involving $4,871,836,000 
were completed, although the ultimate gain, by reason of 
tax refunds attendant upon reduced profits, was nearly a 
third less. The greater percentage of the cases for the last 
two fiscal years have not yet been completed. When the 
work of renegotiation is finished, the gain to the Govern: 
ment will be very much greater than that already indicated. 

The usefulness of the Renegotiation Act has not been 
confined, however, to the actual refund of excess profits. 
Ihe existence and vigorous use of the Act spurred all con 
tractors to estimate their costs more closely in making new 
contracts. At least as much has been gained from more ac 
curate original pricing as has been secured from refunds. 

Especial efforts have been made since the Army procure- 
ment program reached its major dimensions in 1942 to re. 
duce prices paid for all items. From January 1942 to Sep 
tember 1944 the decrease for the War Department as a 
whole was 24.9 per cent. This represented savings of about 
13 billion dollars, which have been increased by further 
savings within the past year. Roughly, the cost of War De- 
partment procurement has been decreased by about one- 
sixth because of this close attention to pricing. 

It is also believed that more accurate pricing improved 
the efficiency of production. Excessive prices encourage the 
wasteful use of labor and other components. When the in- 
dustry of a nation is all-out, as ours has been during the past 
three years, waste in one place almost certainly means 
shortage somewhere else, and between the two, unbalanced 
production is the consequence. Correct pricing is a power- 
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ful instrument for reducing waste and en couraging bala ce 

The War Department also endeavored in every pos: dle 
way to encourage the’ more efficient utilization of labor, .:h 
in its own plants and in the plants of its contractors. }js 
has been done both by the study of labor efficiency anv }y 
the development of labor-saving machinery and proce es 
Ing government-ow ned, contractor-operated explosives plants, 
for instance, the productivity of labor went up bety cer 
seventy-five and one hundred per cent. When we cons (e: 
that the total labor force in manufacturing industries jn 
creased only seventy per cent between 1940 and the be in 
ning of 1944, whereas industrial production increased aly 
120 per cent, the improved utilization of labor ee 
apparent. The fact that the labor force in the manufacturing 
industries dropped back from seventy to less than sixty per 
cent above the 1940 figure during the fifteen months from 
the beginning of 1944 to the spring of 1945, while pro 
duction remained at the same level, indicates continued im 
provement to the very end of the war in labor utilization 

This is the more noteworthy because the enrollment oj 
eleven million men in the Armed Forces removed the best 
workers from the factories. The improvement in labor out 
put was accomplished with a labor force containing a very 
high percentage of women and older men. Had it not es 
possible to improve output in spite of this handicap, \\ 
would have faced the dilemma of having to choose between 
slowing down recruitment of the Armed Forces and accep 
ting a decline in production. 


Enough and On Time 
The War Department has frequently been charged with 


procuring more arms and supplies than were needed. The 
Department is proud of the fact that, to the best of its abil 
ity, it has never risked sending American soldiers into battle 
inadequately supplied or equipped. But the public may not 
understand fully why it was necessary to provide supplies 
in excess of those which a close calculation of campaign 
needs might at first sight seem to require. To understand 
this calls for an appreciation of certain unusual logistical 
features of America’s réle in the war. 

Our ability to supply a great army in Europe during the 
last war was considered a great logistical achievement. It 
was indeed a great achievement, by all previous standards, 
but it was relatively simple when compared with the 
logistical problems of this war. In 1917-1918 we had a single 
theater, a few hundred miles in dimension. We knew with 
unusual exactitude the conditions and requirements of that 
theater. There was only one direction in which operations 
could move, straight ahead. We could pour supplies into 
France with the knowledge that, if they suddenly ceased to 
be needed, it would be because the war was over. And we 
could send all we had there for we knew that, of necessity. 
we must win or lose the war by operations in that theater. 

The Second World War was very different. In both 
Europe and the Pacific our operations went forward through 
many, often widely separated, theaters. In the war against 
Germany our focus shifted from the Mediterranean to the 
British Isles, and from the British Isles to France and Ger 
many. In the Pacific the shifts were even more — 


and sweeping. In both Europe and the Pacific old op: ra 


tions continued at varying paces while new ones were be ng 
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3 As between Europe and the Pacific, and as between 
dit. ent sections of those two areas, changes i in the locality 
of rations also required changes i in types of equipment, 
as ll as changes in bases and routes of supply. 

e supply calculations necessary to support this com 


pl chedule, so that an operation once begun would not 
dra. because the flow of supplies was cut off prematurely, 
and no new operations would be delayed because supplies 
had not yet arrived, was of almost fantastic difficulty. Yet, if 
there had been any serious failure, the cost would have been 
travic. We saved the lives of our soldiers, not only because 


they were well equipped, but also because, once we seized 
the initiative, we gave the enemy no pause. 


Margin for Contingencies 


[he essence of war is uncertainty. No men, however 
brilliant, could have calculated the supply requirements of 
such a complicated strategical schedule so accurately as to 
have always enough and never too much. The only way to 
guarantee ‘the maintenance of our momentum was to allow 

) abundant margin for all contingencies. That margin 
had to be large for, not only did we have many theaters, 
but all of them were at a vast distance. The amount of 
material needed to keep each pipeline filled, until we could 
be sure it was no longer needed, greatly exceeded what 
would have been required had each theater been only a 
few hundred miles from the factories which supplied it. 

Ihe practically unbroken succession of victories which 
attended our arms, once we had recovered from our initial 
surprise, is almost unique in a war of such duration and 
complexity. The achievement is a great tribute to the wis 
dom and vigor of our leaders in the field, but it is also proof 
that we were wise in planning our military and naval pro 
curement on such generous lines. Had we not done so, our 
campaigns would almost certainly have bogged down some 
where, no matter how skillful the leadership in battle. To 
get started again might have doubled the price in human 
life which we had to pay for victory. 

For that reason the War Department, in its contact with 
the many problems and many agencies connected with the 
war economy of the Nation, fought strenuously against any 
action which threatened the attainment of its procurement 
objectives. It was especially necessary to ward off pressure, 
which came from various groups, for the resumption of 
civilian production before we could be certain we had pro- 
vided all the war production needed to assure victory. The 
War Department was not unmindful of the advantages of 
prompt reconversion but believed firmly that it ought not 
to be sought at any risk to the lives of soldiers and sailors. 

Inevitably, when we made sure of having enough, we 
sometimes found we had more than subsequent experience 
proved to be necessary. But when a nation as large and 
complex as ours transforms itself, in half the time required 
by most nations, in order to meet the total requirements of 
modern war, the consequence of unprecedented economic 
and administrative measures cannot be foretold precisely. So, 
on the industrial as well as on the military front, the achieve 
ment of bold objectives could be assured only by sober pessi- 
mism about the effectiveness of the methods and procedures 
by which we worked toward our goal. 

This caution, this insistence on not cutting it too closely, 
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was made more necessary by the tempo of the war. We were 
at war for over three and one-half years, but most of the 
fighting took place in the last year. Until our forces were 
fully engaged there was always something a bit theoretical 
and uncertain about our production as we At as our strategical 
plans. Until we knew what it would cost us, day by day and 
week by week, when our armies were in full cry, we had 
to allow an extra margin for surprises and miscalculations 


The cost of that margin, 


in dollars, was considerable, but 


as Insurance against defeat it was inexpensi\ e. 


The Perils of Victory 


It is gratifying to all of us, as Americans, to feel that we 
are members of a nation which has reached a hitherto un 
climbed pinnacle of power. But there is also danger in this 
feeling, danger which we ought not to let our moment of 
triumph obscure. 

Success tends to sanctify the means by which it was ob 
tained. Methods useful only under particul: ir conditions are 

easily confused with universal principles. This is particu 
larly true of war. In business, and in other walks of peace 
ful life, each day presents a new test of the wisdom of the 
methods we employ. But war seldom comes more than 
once in a generation, and in the period between wars the 
appraisal of methods must depend more upon theory than 
upon practice. Under those circumstances the romance ol 
past success lends a glamor to the men and meihods we as 
sociate with it, a glamor which often impedes the sober ap 
praisal of new conditions. More than one nation has fallen 
because it was blinded by former victories. 

We in America face that danger to a peculiar degree. We 
have never been defeated in a great war, and the challenges 
which we have successfully repulsed have come to us loa 
frequently than to nations in more crowded parts of the 
world. The power we have developed by the close of our 
great wars tempts us to forget the weakness with which 
we began them. As the Second World War presented the 
greatest contrast of all between original weakness and ulti 
mate strength, between early reverses and final overwhelm 
ing triumph, we face to an unusual degree the danger ol 
becoming complacent about our past achievements and 
about our capacity to meet future perils. We ought, there 
fore, to examine very carefully the war production record in 
order to make sure that the methods which now seem blessed 
by success would be adequate in another emergency. 

No one will doubt the tremendous contribution of sci 
ence to our victory, or question the need for the continue ‘d 
expansion of scientific inquiry, both into basic principles 
and into the military applications of those principles. We 
could not have turned our plowshares into swords, nor our 
civilians into soldiers, without the application of top-notch 
scientific knowledge in every field from metallurgy to psy 
chology. But for the timely development of radar it is safe 
to say that the war would have been gre: atly prolonged. We 
finished the war suddenly and ushered in a new age, because 
of the supreme skill with which scientific genius was mar 
shaled for the production of the atomic ry The one 
danger that we might lose the war, in its later stages, lay in 
the possibility that German scientists might get ahead of us. 
We can never be secure if our laboratories fall behind. 

We must guard against the assumption that our last two 
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wars were typical, either in their timing or in alignment ot 
relative power. In both the First and Second World Wars 
our slow start was sheltered by powerful allies who gave 
us two or three years in which to get under way. In both 
wars we and our allies faced enemies who were dangerous 
because of their head start, but who could not hope to resist 
us if only we could vain time enough to convert our \ astly 
superior resources to ie purposes ot war. We must not a 
sume that we shall always have those advantages. The 
ichievements of the first eighteen months of our munitions 
program would have gone down into history as inadequacy 
suddenly cut off by defeat had we not enjoyed the clemency 
rt special conditions. 
We must recognize that the former sharp demarcation 
between peace and war no longer applies. [his is even more 
true of the industrial than it is of the strictly military side 
of war, for it takes longer to prepare a munitions industry 
than it does to expand an army to a war footing. The ag 
gressors in the Second World War began full-scale in 
dustrial preparations years in advance. We must make our 
plans against the possibility that any future aggressor will 
begin even earlier and will have his preparations more near 
ly completed at the outbreak of war. No nation which hopes 


successtully to resist aggression Can afford to fall behind. 


Time Factor in Production 


[his is particularly true because of the fashion in which 
war production increases. Production increases very slowly 
it first, during the period of conversion and new construc 
tion, and then vaults upward in the later stages of the proc 
ss. It took us over two and one-half years of hard work to 
reach top production. In the second half of that period three 
times as many munitions were produced as in the first half, 
and in the last quarter of the period as many as in the first 
three quarters. Thus, if we assume that two nations prepare 
at the same rate, but that one begins two years before the 
other, the gap between the finished munitions of the two na 
tions will be three times greater at the moment when the 
slower nation is halfway through its preparation than it 
will be when it starts. Not until the tardy nation approaches 
the last quarter of its armament expansion can it expect to 
narrow the gap of matériel ready for action which its rival 
has gained by starting early. 

[his inexorable fact should be driven home to the minds 
of those who believe that, if we start a year or two late, we 
begin to make up ground immediately. We do not. We con 
tinue to lose ground, so far as equipment ready for battle 
is concerned, and to lose it very rapidly, until the later 
stages of our preparation. A late start means, not a year of 
weakness followed by safety, but a year of weakness fol 
lowed by much greater weakness, before the situation can 
improve. The danger of disaster halfway through a war 
may be greater than the danger of disaster at the beginning, 
if industrial preparation is delayed. 

New and revolutionary developments i in war do not de 
rather they increase, the need for timely and well- 
planned industrial mobilization. The atomic bomb did not 
simplify the processes of war production; it enormously 
complicated them. The premium upon resources, power, 
skill, and organization was not reduced; it was doubled. The 
more amazing and complicated weapons become, the more 


crease, 
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intricate will become the processes by which they ar 
duced and the greater will be the need for thorough } |; 
ning and preparation. 


No Guarantee of Immunity from Attack 


a= 


Not only will the production of revolutionary weapo: 
mand better organization for industrial mobilization, by 
the likelihood that they may be used against us will intro 
duce new complications into the planning of war pr 
tion. Hitherto, we have manufactured our munitions wide; 
conditions of complete immunity from direct enemy action 
and the precautions we have taken against the possibility 
of attack on our factories and communications have been 
rudimentary. Industrial mobilization plans for the futur 
must not only prepare for more intricate productio; 
processes, but they must prepare our war industry to fac 
vast damage, coming from atar, without breaking them. 

[hat is a tremendous task, and one which may require 
new habits of thought in this country. So far, in meeting 
the industrial needs of war, we have been successful in tak. 
ing industry as we found it and converting it on the spot 
to the production of munitions. But we may find that an in 
dustrial pattern dictated solely by the conveniences of peac: 
is so vulnerable as to invite national disaster. The study o! 
this critical problem and the preparation of whatever pr 
cautionary measures may be necessary is a very difficult bu 
essential task for those who plan industrial mobilization 

It is a vital principle that military safety hinges, not upon 
being prepared for what we think is going to happen, but 
upon being ready-for the worst that could happen. That 
principle is as v valid for the industrial as it is for the militar 
and naval sides of defense. In spite of our final success, we 
must admit that our industrial preparations advanced some 
what unsurely through the early stages of the emergency 
he plans w hich the War De partment had prepared, under 
the mandate of Section 5a of the National Defense Act, 
were only adopted in part, and some of the most essential 
features were left out. We moved by uncertain steps toward 
the coérdination of the many agencies of government and 
the many phases of national life which was prerequisite to a 
successful exertion of our vast potential power. 

We cannot afford to trust so much to improvisation in a 
future hour of danger. Our industrial defense structur 
during the Second World War was somewhat like the 
structure of some of the passenger ships which ply ow 
coastal and inland waters. Upon a sound hull is built : 
capacious superstructure. Both hull and superstructure ar 
excellent in their own ways, but structurally they are rather 
separate entities and the connection between the two is 
none too strong. Such a ship can carry a heavy load in 
waters that are not too turbulent, just as our national econ 
omy, military and nonmilitary, has carried a heavy load in 
a war whose needs we felt but whose direct buffets remained 
remoted from our shores. But, should another crisis force 
us to sail out into the open sea, where the storms of direct 
enemy action would pound our factories and rock our lines 
of communication, we would need a stronger vessel, one 
in which the superstructure of war production was built 
very firmly into the hull of the peacetime economy. a 
have such a vessel ready for the hour of need, should «! 
come, is a vital necessity for our national security. 
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[he portrait of a sympathetic, humorous, understand- 
ing chaplain, not soon to be forgotten by the Dough- 
boys he served. 


YES, 1 KNOW THERE ARE NO INFANTRY CHAPLAINS. THERE 
are just chaplains, Army of the United States, and they 
serve with whatever branch they are assigned. But in the 
2d Battalion, 143d Infantry, 36th Infantry Division, we 
had a chaplain who loved the Infantry so well he must be 
called an Infantry Chaplain. He hated the need for Infan- 
try, but he loved the men in it. There were a lot of men 
who were better men and better soldiers for knowing him. 
And the men loved him; not the vapid, wide-eyed, phony 
adoration Hollywood awards its movie chaplains, but the 
love of occupationally unhappy men for one who was also 
unhappy but who seemed to have something to believe in. 
He was a better and braver man than we were, but he never 
knew it. 

Actually, I know little about Fintan A. Che would say it 
stood for Aloysius but we always suspected he was kidding) 
Murphy, and he is about 37, | should say. He is a Fran- 
ciscan priest, a native of Buffalo, N. Y. He came overseas, 
it was rumored, with a gorgeous beard which he removed 
shortly after he reported to the Division chaplain. 

He never did anything dramatic nor did he ever mouth a 
historic phrase. He never hiked great distances, nor did 
he ever save a battle by whispering a quick word of advice 
to the harried battalion commander. In the first place, our 
battalion commander was never harried. In the second, if 
he had been, Father Murphy wouldn’t have known what 
to do about it. He never even tried to learn. He figured his 
mission was not to be a battalion staff officer, but to be a 
friend of the Infantry soldiers and officers in the battalion. 
He made it a full-time job. 


Humorous Mouth, Stubborn Jaw 


The first time I “saw” Father Murphy I couldn't see 
him. I was on my way back to the hospital, my face and 
eyes covered with a bandage. The ambulance dumped the 
several of us at a clearing station. Someone lit a cigarette 
for me. I sat on a bench, shaking a little, I think, trying to 
forget my troubles. I heard a quiet, friendly voice ask 
hesitantly, “Would you like some hot chocolate, Captain?” 
| would, and a few seconds later a hot canteen cup was 
placed in my hand. I sipped it, wondering why the man 
had gone away; I wanted to talk. But when I heard his 
voice next to me I realized he'd been sitting there, quietly. 
He asked the usual questions. When I told him I had Fox 
Company, he said, “When you get back I'll see you there. 
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Infantry Chaplain 


By Major Josef C. Dine 


I'm going up to be the battalion chaplain. My name's 
Murphy. How about another cigarette?” 

When I reported back to the battalion some time later, 
I was introduced to him, and he remembered me. He was 
average-sized, easy-mannered, intormal.. He wore glasses 
and through them I saw sympathetic eyes. His lower lip 
was pendulous; he had the mouth of a man of humor, and 
the jaw of a stubborn man. I could see everyone liked him. 

J saw him often. He was interested in everything. He 
would accompany the battalion commander on tours of 
the lines, and he would talk with the soldiers briefly, get 
ting inside them with simple, honest questions about their 
homes and their families and how old were they, and wasn’t 
the Infantry a hell of a way to fight a war. And the men 
would grin at him and sometimes pat him on the back, and 
when he walked on they would look over and nod ap. 
preciatively at the soldier in the next hole. When an oflicer 
reported back to the battalion CP, Father Murphy would 
ask him about his company or platoon, then go out and 
cajole the cooks into fixing up a thick sandwich and a cup 
of coffee for the runner. He'd carry it out and sit on the 
ground with the runner and chat. Unlike some chaplains 
I knew he was never stiff or theatrical or patronizing or 
maudlin. And when the officer came out of the CP his 
runner would wave at the chaplain as he walked away. 
And like as not the soldier would look back and ask the 
officer, “Say, isn’t that Murphy a hell of a guy?” And the 
officer would say, “You're damn right.” 


These Things | Remember 


I suppose Father Murphy performed his priestly func 
tions well. As a non-Catholic I wouldn’t know. My con 
tacts with him were purely military or personal, but these 
things I remember: 

We were making one of the constant attacks in the hell 
ish Vosges Mountains in France. There had started the 
awful, familiar sound of small-arms fire, the opening bars 
of a grim symphony. I had been with the left platoon. 
Everything was OK there but the fire on the right was more 
intense so | started for that flank. I circled toward my 
command group for a check. Just before I reached them the 
inevitable .50mm mortars began shelling us. The shells 
seemed to be dropping as thick as snowflakes and I crawled 
the last few yards. Everyone was flat, of course—what with 
the bullets and mortars—and among them I was startled to 
see Father Murphy, watching me intently. 

I snaked over to him. “What the hell,” I said inelegantly, 
“are you doing here?” 

He grinned a little weakly. “I thought I ought to get the 
devil scared out of me.” 

Another time my company was in reserve, my orders to 
attack through George Company as soon as they got across 
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a valley and got a foothold in some heavily defended woods. 
But the ‘y never did; their casualties were tremendous and 


their assault failed. I got permission from the battalion 


commander to get my company worked back out of that hot 
spot and attack farther around to the right. I was standing 
on the road, urging the men over and behind a high ridge 
for cover from the damned artillery which started to scream 
in when we left our protective gully. One at a time the 
men dashed across the road, bent low, panting, up and over 
the ridge. But one dullard stood upright and looked back 
to see whet the artillery was doing. Furious, I shouted, 

“That's right, Jones, just sti ind there long enough and you'll 
get your tail shot off.” He woke up, dove out of sight. 

“I'm awfully glad you said ‘tail,’ Captain,” a voice behind 
me drawled. “Anything else would have been vulgar.” 

Of course, it was Father Murphy. What he was doing 
there | don’t know, either. 

But he was by no means a hard man. On one of his 
trips with the battalion commander through my area, I 
heard him ask a soldier where his home was. 

“Over there,” 


answered the lad, cheerfully, pointing to 
his foxhole. 


Father Murphy turned away quickly, and I 
saw his eves fill at what he later told me was one of the 
most pathetic remarks he had ever heard. 


Practical Sympathy 


His sympathy and sensitivity were sometimes expressed 
in a more practical way. A rifle company commander, after 
a ghastly five-day-and-night battle which finally won a little 
oe hill in the Vosges, was called back to the battalion 

CP for his defensive position orders. He had lost over 
eighty men in his company; he was exhausted, punch 
drunk. He wanted some understanding and, figuratively, 
someone to hold his hand. But the battalion officers were 
too busy, for any such foolishness, so the officer 
He had care- 


but he hadn’t 


of course, ' 
left, so undone he was actually close to tears. 
fully contained himself while in the CP, 





tooled Murphy. When he left the CP room the chap! 
left with him. They sat down on a rock and lit cigare 
and the company commander talked. Murphy listened a: 4 
from time to time patted the officer's knee and nodded 
head. It was a spiritual transfusion for the officer, but 
was a long time later before he realized that Father Murp 
had said hardly a word. 

Murphy got a Purple Heart for sticking his chin o 
He also got a Silver Star and there never was a decorati: 
more generally applauded. When he was able to leave |is 
hospital bed, he would tour the wards to visit men from his 
battalion. His entrance was always noted the same way 
All the soldiers, the Protestants and Jews among the: 
would lift their heads or sit up and call to him to com 
over. But his popularity with those of other faiths wasn’t 
strange for he never limited his affection or help to Cath 
lics. 

The only time, in fact, I ever heard him suggest any 
kind of group distinction was to the tank officer whose com 
pany was attached to our battalion and who asked the 
chaplain about Mass. 

I don’t know what your tankers need me for,” he said 
“they ve got four inches of steel around them.” But of cours. 
he welcomed them to his service. 

Father Murphy got back home, all right. He’s now 
teaching history at Siena College, a Franciscan school near 
Albany, New “York. 1 often picture him in his robes, 
quietly listening and nodding, smoking his pipe, pushing 
his glasses back up his large nose. I’m sure the other priests 
like him and admire his intelligence and his razor-edge 
humor. But I shouldn’t suppose any of them ever suspect 
that one time, not so many months ago, that quiet man’s 
regimental commander (a heavily decorated hero ) called the 
Division surgeon to see if he could get Father Murphy dis 
charged sooner from the hospital. 

“Please, do what you can to get him back,” the colone! 
said, “that man’s worth one of my battalions to me.” 


> ® ® @ 
Discipline 


It was singularly fortunate for Great Britain and indeed for the 
rest of the western world that the soldiers of the BEF who made the 
long march to the channel coast [in the retreat to Dunkirk in 1940] 
were largely veterans of the regular Army accustomed to discipline. 
Few soldiers of the western Allies bore as much physical and mental 
punishment during the war as did these men, still fewer could have 


borne it as well. 


The British Army was living off its fat of course. The long years 
of peacetime training, of obedience to a discipline that approached 
at times the Prussian ideal, of tradition dearly bought on a hundred 
battlefields, sustained the Army. It took its punishment, which was 
very severe, and went on. But an Army half trained could not have 
done it, nor did it do it later in the war.—Drew Mipp.eton in Our 


Share of Night. 
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PERHAPS NO MAN NOW LIVING HAS BEEN AS INTIMATELY CON S 


nected with the formation and conduct of American toreign 
policy during the most trying years of World War II as has 
been Sumner Welles. The former Under Secretary of State 
could have supplied, had he so chosen, an expert critique of our 
foreign perplexities, worth the annual output of printed matter 
on this topic. Instead, Mr. Welles has written an angry and 
partisan book which—as polemics go—is by far the most impor 
tant document of the year, but which fails, because of the 
author's profuse personal prejudice, to elucidate the causes 
whence our global dilemma springs. Mr. Welles has preferred 
arguing with history to writing it. Hence he may have well suc 
ceeded in inviting further heated argument; he has not managed 
to answer the question his chosen title poses. 

Mr. Welles’ thesis can be condensed as follows: The death of 
President Roosevelt marks the turning point of our foreign 
policy. The President, deeply steeped in history and animated 
by profound moral convictions, pursued steadfastly the one 
purpose which could have given transcendent meaning to the 
struggles against the Axis Powers, namely the preservation of 
the wartime unanimity of the English-speaking peoples and 
the Soviet Union and its transformation into lasting collabora- 
tion in peace. By dint of the President's skill and courage in 
the conduct of foreign policy and his immense international 
prestige, we had come within sight of the goal. Within one 
short year after his death the ground he won has been almost 
wholly lost, for his political heirs chose to yield where they 
should have stood firm, insisted stubbornly where they should 
have conceded gracefully. In sum, they confused tactics with 
str-tegy and jettisoned principles for the sake of expediency. 

The first sixty pages of the book stand by themselves. They 
recount the making of the United Nations from its conception 
in the exchange of views between the President and Prime 
Minister Churchill, commemorated in the Atlantic Charter, 
to the epic conferences of Teheran and Yalta and the Charter 
meeting at San Francisco. They are enriched by hitherto un- 
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Survey After Yalta 


A review by ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


published material casting new light on the President's para 
mount desire to lay firmly the foundations of a new world order 
at once more secure and more benign than mankind, taced 
as it then was with the collapse of all established order, could 
have dared to envision in its rosiest dreams; on the President's 
intense preoccupation, despite the crushing load of his office in 
the most critical period of World War II, with the details of the 
negotiations leading to Anglo-American and Anglo-American 
Soviet agreement on the Charter; and on the President's infi 
nite patience and tact in threading his way through a maze of 
suspicion and prejudice, both at home and abroad, obstructing 
the realization of his great design. In this chapter Mr. Welles 
has succeeded in composing a moving and convincing apologia 
of the President's noble purpose. In addition, he reveals his own 
considerable share in the drafting of the relevant Great Power 
agreements, pays tribute to the brilliant group of experts 
notably Isaiah Bowman, Myron Taylor, Ann O'Hare McCor 
mick, Hamilton Fish Armstrong—who prepared the factual ma 
terial required, and stresses the contribution of the congressional 
delegation which the President, mindful of Woodrow Wilson's 
disastrous omission, had bidden to participate in the planning 
for a new League of Nations. Mr. Welles acknowledges gener 
ously Mr. Churchill's part, despite not-so-surprising differences 
of opinion, in the great undertaking—an informed testimonial 
which should deflate some of the more bumptious “now-it-can 
be-told” diarists. 

In this chapter, too, Mr. Welles sums up the fundamental 
concept of the President. “There is no statesman of recent 
times,” he writes, “who has possessed a more accurate realiza 
tion of the importance of the time element in the conduct of 
foreign policy. President Roosevelt knew that if the growing 
discord between the Soviet Union and the Western powers was 
permitted to continue unchecked, the very creation of an inter 


national organization would be jeopardized. . .. He never feared 
differences with Great Britain. .. . He realized that these would 
from now on only be superficial. . . . [He] saw no need to fear 


Communism if an international organization existed. To him it 
needed to be feared as a disruptive force only if the world were 
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divided into two armed camps, one headed by the Soviet Union 
and the other by the English-speaking powers.” Nothing that 
has happened since May 1945, Mr. Welles holds, justifies re 
vising this estimate. 

The rest of his book purports to show to what sorry pass the 
bungling and betrayal of the policies laid down by the Presi- 
dent has brought us and how by returning to them the United 
Nations can be made to function properly and a third World 
War can be prevented. It is at this point that Mr. Welles be- 
gins to speak his mind in no uncertain fashion. Across nearly 
350 pages he pummels that limp thing, our recent foreign 
policy, and passes judgment, mostly condemnatory, on its help- 
less makers. 

Mr. Welles states succinctly wherein lies in his opinion the 
apostasy from the principles of the late President. Discussing the 
Moscow Agreement concluded by the Foreign Ministers of the 
Big Three at Moscow in December 1945, he says: “The Moscow 
Conference marks a further occasion when the United States 
has defrauded the belief of many smaller peoples that they pos- 
sessed in this government a true champion of international de- 
mocracy and of individual freedom. . . . lt marked the reversal 
of the position the Roosevelt administration had consistently 
maintained . . .” At Moscow Mr. Byrnes agreed to the exclusion 
of France from the negotiations of ‘the Balkan peace treaties, to 
the recognition of the Soviet-backed governments of Rumania 
and Bulgaria despite the palpably fradulent nature of their 
“democratic” reforms and to the dictation of the peace of 
Europe by the three major powers. This transaction, Mr. 
Welles says, amounted to unequivocal appeasement of the 
Soviet Union. The capitulation before the Russian demands 
“constituted a cowardly retreat from the position for which 
Franklin Roosevelt stood inflexibly at Teheran and Yalta in be- 
half of freely elected and representative governments through- 
out Europe . . .” Because of our débacle at Moscow “the smaller 
nations of the world had reason to lose respect for the ability of 
this government, notwithstanding its military power and ma- 
terial resources, to exercise moral influence.” The result should 
surprise no one for, according to Mr. Welles, ignorance, thick 
as a Channel fog, hung over the inner sanctum where our 
foreign policy is made. “Mr. Byrnes . . . had only the most tenu- 
ous comprehension of the currents and crosscurrents of inter- 
national affairs . . . the expert advice and knowledge Mr. Byrnes 
needed was not forthcoming from the group of technical advisers 
with whom he surrounded himself.” 

We are grateful for the forthrightness Mr. Welles displays in 
his commentary on the type of diplomacy symbolized by Mr. 
Chamberlain's umbrella. [fowever, the blame he places upon 
the incumbent makers of our foreign policy seems excessive. 
Mr. Welles is surely much too knowledgeable a diplomat and 
historian to believe seriously that foreign policy is simply a 

matter of choosing between opposites. Mr. Byrnes at Moscow, 
we must presume, was not unencumbered by commitments 
entered upon by his predecessors. Moreover, it is possible to 
argue against the opinions advanced by Mr. Welles that Mr. 
Byrnes attempted to stick to the Roosevelt policy long after the 
fruits of Yalta, which Mr. Welles deems so fair, had rotted on 
the vine. 

Mr. Roosevelt, putting first things first, concentrated upon 
keeping the Soviet Union in the war against Germany and 
drawing it simultaneously into wholehearted cooperation within 
the United Nations. This was, we have Mr. Welles’ own word 
for it, the bare bones of the Roosevelt policy. It rested upon two 
main assumptions, namely that (1) the concessions which 
would have to be made to the Soviet Union would not prove 
too costly to ourselves and other interested parties, thus en- 
dangering the future peace structure from the start; and (2) the 
common stake of the Soviet Union and the United States in the 
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peace organization and the gradual evolution of their respec 
social and economic systems towards some middle gro. 
would cause the “disruptive force of communism” to subs 
No one can say, at this moment, whether these assumptic 
made under peculiar circumstances known as yet only t 
handful of men, were or were not justified. But we may surn. se 
that the concessions exacted by the Soviet rulers were enorm: \s 
and dictated mainly by strategical considerations. Hence : \e 
Yalta agreement was not and could not be the idealistic do. , 
ment Mr. Welles says it was. One may dismiss—as Mr. We! es 
does and as this reviewer does only reluctantly—the sacrifice 
the independence of the Baltic States and the territorial integ: 1 
of Poland, but it is impossible to follow Mr. Welles when he 
reasons that the Yalta agreement “relating to the future o/ 
China and of Korea provided the surest basis for a stable future 
in those regions that could conceivably have been laid down 
under the conditions then existing.” When the United State, 
undertook at Yalta to obtain the agreement of the Chinese 
Government as regards the transfer—without previous consu| 
tation with that Government—to Russia of certain Chinese terri 
tories and economic rights, this decision may have been neces 
sary “under the conditions then existing.” It did not ensure a 
“stable future for China” and it hewed no closer to the prin 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter than Mr. Byrnes’ diplomacy 
at Moscow. 

If some misgivings now arise concerning the worth-whileness 
of concrete territorial concessions as quid pro quo for the po 
tential good will of the Soviet Union, even more gnawing 
doubts now assail the other cardinal assumption underlying 
the Roosevelt policy. The United Nations had hardly come to 
grips with its first controversial business, the cases of Iran and 
Greece, when Communism resumed its world-wide ideological 
offensive. It is not the least engaging quality of the author 
that he shares with the late President a deep faith in the es 
sential reasonableness of man. Mr. Welles cannot bring himself 
to face squarely the harsh dogmatism of the collective Soviet 
mind. Therefore, some of his precepts for “how to get along 
with the Soviet Union” appear quaintly naive when we con- 
sider the ideological toughness of the heirs of Lenin. 

Mr. Welles does not content himself with criticizing our 
present foreign policy; he tells his reader what this policy 
should be. It is these pages devoted to the discussion of concrete 
issues which reveal that precise and superbly trained intellect 
which Mr. Welles brought to the State Department and which, 
since his departure, has been so sorely missed. It is impossible in 
this brief review to do justice to his closely knit argument for 
American initiative in many different political and geographical 
sectors. Mr. Welles renews his piea, advanced some years ago 
in his Time for Decision, for a federated Germany and an East 
European federation including Austria. He states the Jewish 
case for Palestine, quoting chapter and verse of commitments 
which, as long as they are not honored, will plague the con- 
science of the English-speaking peoples, exposes the myth of 
Arab power as the obnoxious bogey that it is, and calls for an 
autonemous federation of Palestine, Syria, Lebanon and Trans 
Jordan. He proposes that Trieste remain Italian and backs his 
argument with impeccable geographical, ethnic and economic 
logic. His chapter on our Latin-American policies flays the clum 
sy stick-and-turnip policy which so singularly failed to unseat 
Colonel Peron and urges the return io the Good Neighbor 
policy, his own masterpiece of creative statesmanship. 

The book does not tell us, except for some paragraphs de 
voted to State Department reorganization, how the Welles po! 
icy is to be implemented. The alarming decline of U.S. military 
power and the increasing division of internal politics after VJ 
day are not unrelated to the gyrations of U.S. policy abroad 
Had Mr. Welles chosen to explore the basis of foreign policy 
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mestic politics he could have discovered some cogent ex- 
tions for what has gone wrong in our international strate- 
ut this is perhaps asking too much of a book which an 
owering sense of urgency seems to have hurried through 


ti ress. 


go Oo 
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Where Are We Heading? is an intensely interesting book 
touching on every important issue of world politics. It bristles 
with idiosyncrasies; it is passionate. It is stamped with the 
genius of a statesman who has no peer among his contemporaries 
in this country. 


Production For War 


A review by BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD ARMSTRONG 


\ HEN GERMANY AND JAPAN DECLARED WAR ON THE UNITED 
States in December, 1941, they had the comfortable conviction 
of certain victory. Among their miscalculations was the belief 
that the overwhelming might of American industry could not be 
converted to munitions production in time to affect the outcome 
of the war. Our enemies doubtless did not underestimate our 
economic potential. They erred, however, in their estimate ol 
our ability to transform potential into actual weapon power. But 
they came so close to being right that we must study with 
the greatest care and objectivity what we accomplished in the 
use of our tangible and intangible resources in World War II. 
[his book by one of our civilian chiefs of production is a record 
of achievement, but it is likewise a memorial to our failure to 
learn the lessons of history. We can study Mr. Donald Nelson's 
book with profound interest in this phase of our war effort 
and with great profit to our future security. Mr. Nelson lists 
the resources that we needed to fight a successful war. These 
were (1) a large and well equipped Army, (2) a strong Navy, 

3) a great reserve of military and industrial manpower, (4) 
a munitions industry, (5) manufacturing facilities converti- 
ble to war production, (6) raw materials, and (7) scientific and 
engineering skills. It is extremely puzzling to note the omission 
from this list of one of the most important and essential re- 
quirements for fighting a global war. The omission is particu- 
larly noteworthy since the entire book is one continuous proof of 
a crucial lack of this element. 1 mean governmental organi- 
zation for a major war. The successive improvisations, the waste- 
ful duplication and overlapping of our multitudinous govern 
ment agencies that were set up to supervise and coordinate the 
economic effort on the home front in World War II are ample 
evidence that we learned nothing from history. And yet a small 
group, i.e., the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War, with 
a mandate from Congress to prepare an industrial mobilization 
plan, had done its duty. The blueprint was there, but the plan 
was honored far more in the breach than in the observance. 
This is no place to discuss in detail the failure to adhere to the 
plan, but it is depressing to the Army and Navy officers and 
their civilian advisers that their years of work on Industrial 
Mobilization Plans were of so little use. Some of the responsi- 
bility rests on the American people, on our political immaturity 
and blindness in the field of international relations. In the 
atomic age, however, ignoring the teachines of history may 
prove fatal to our existence. Let us profit by Mr. Nelson’s report. 

Mr. Nelson describes a conference with President Roosevelt 
on January 13, 1942. The President said, “I have given the 
matter great thought and I have come to the conclusion that 
American war production should be placed under the direction 
of one man.” I quote without comment the provisions of the 
Industrial Mobilization Plan of 1939, where in describing the 
top civilian agency for controlling our economy in a major war 
it is stated : 
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“The powers and responsibilities of the War Resources Ad 
ministration will be vested in an Administrator, appointed by 
and to be responsible to the President. Assisted by an Advisory 
Council, the Administrator should formulate the basic policies 
for the mobilization and utilization of our resources to meet 
the requirements of a major war.” 

Furthermore, it is necessary to emphasize other provisions of 
this Industrial Mobilization Plan. This control agency according 
to the Plan “will be manned by qualified civilians chosen by 
the President,” and “the actual execution of any industrial mo 
bilization plan must be undertaken by civilian leaders.” As | 
have participated for years in the industrial mobilization plan 
ning and training of the Army | am thoroughly familiar with 
the "basic philosophy of our doctrines in this field. The Army 
has always insisted on civilian control of economy in war, as 
the foregoing quotations amply prove. 

Consequently it is astonishing and bewildering to read Mr. 
Nelson's views of the Army’s attitude i in the late war. Tle writes 
concerning contro] over the economy in time of war: “The 
military men will exercise that control if they possibly can, and 
it is a job which falls outside of their competence. | have no 
hesitation in saying that from 1942 onward the Army people, 
in order to gain control of our national economy, did their best 
to make an exand boy of WPB.” This is a serious accusation to 
make against an Army that prides itself on its acknowledgment 
of civilian authority under the Constitution. It is true that sub 
sequently Mr. Nelson writes: “Certainly, outside of a few ad 
ministrative officers in Washington, we had in our army the 
grandest bunch of military ability ever gathered together. As | 
traveled around, and met these ‘Army people at their various 
posts of duty, I found absolutely none of that feeling of dis 
trust of civilian authority which was so evident in Washington; 
there never was any question among them but that a civilian 
should run the economy.” 


What is the lesson for the future? Obviously the civilian 
organization for controlling our economy in war cannot be im 
provised on M-day. Nor is the concept of M-day itself any 
longer valid or tenable. We must have the nucleus of this organ 
ization in existence at all times, and the head of the organiza 
tion should be familiar with Army and Navy planning and on 
a basis of friendly cooperation with Army and Navy personnel. 

Mr. Nelson’s book is informal and easy 1eading. It is a record 
of great achievement that should be known and understood 
by the American people. As a nation we should be grateful to 
Mr. Nelson for his accomplishments and for his report on the 
successive agencies that conducted our economic war effort. But 
if there is one place in this struggle for survival where we should 
beware of saying about our methods and organization “Well, 
we won the war, didn’t we” it is here. Mr. Nelson’s book should 
be read not with a feeling of complacency or self congratulation. 
The economic effort was magnificent, but it was “frequently 
wasteful and inefficient in too many respects. In another war 
there will be no time. 
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SCIENCE 


Canned Bread 

The Army is trying out five million 
cans of a new bread, designed to replace 
the wartime biscuit. After successful tests 
of the new E and five-in-one rations in 
Colorado mountain maneuvers, the 
canned bread is scheduled for trials at 
stations in this country, in Alaskan op 
erations and in Europe. 

The bread is baked in vacuum-sealed 
cans, the insides of which are enameled 
*to withstand heat without imparting 
odors or flavors to the bread. So tar it is 
indicated that the bread can be stored 
for a long time without becoming un 
palatable or losing its nutritive qualities. 
If it proves satisfactory the Army hopes 


to dispense with the mobile field bak- 


eries used during World War II. 
y 7 7 

Airborne Trucks 

A full-sized, high-powered truck that 
can be unbolted into sections for air 
travel has been patented by two Ameri- 
can inventors. The new truck is a sturdy, 
six-by-six job with tandem dual rear 
wheels and power applied to all three 
axles. It wed down into three sections. 
The first, consisting of the cab, the en- 
gine and front wheels, can climb a ramp 
into a cargo plane under its own power. 
The body can be unbolted into two sec- 
tions, each with its pair of dual wheels. 
For medium-sized cargo planes each 
section would constitute a fair-sized 
load. Bolts for holding the sections to- 
gether are strongly designed and ar- 
ranged for easy manipulation. 

Me 

Automatic Plotter for Planes 

An automatic plotter, that shows a 
pilot his sieeaahiedl position during 
flight by a spot of light on a chart, was 
exhibited recently at the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion in Indianapolis, Indiana. The plot- 
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ter, still in the experimental stage, em- 
ploys two automatic direction finders, or 
radio compasses. The pilot, when he 
prepares for a takeoff, places a standard 
fight map on a small “light table” in 
his cabin. After adjusting his radio com- 
passes a spot of light appears on the map. 
[his indicates his position, and the spot 
moves to follow the position continu- 
ously as the plane travels along its 
course. 
i. tive 

Planes of Glass 

Airplanes of the near future may be 
made of glass—not the windowpane va- 
riety, but glass fiber bonded in resin to 
form a strong plastic. Wings of this ma- 
terial, designed and constructed by the 
Army Air Matériel Command, have al- 
ready proved in flight that they meet all 
strength requirements and have other 
advantages. A fuselage of the glass plas- 
tic has satisfactorily passed service flight 
tests covering hundreds of hours both in 
the United States and in Alaska. The 
glass fuselage tested fifty per cent strong- 
er than a standard metal fuselage while 
the glass wing withstood 105 per cent of 
the required load without buckling or 
wrinkling. 

Operational advantages of the new 
material include greater efficiency at 
higher speeds, because the surface has 
none of the rivets and joints of metal 
planes, plus great heat resistance and 
resiliency, which may make it adaptable 
for supersonic speeds. 

ry y A 
Super-Brains 

Electronic “super-brains” that will 
solve complex mathematical problems a 
million times faster than the best meth- 
ods available ten years ago were fore- 
cast before a meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences by Dr. John von 
Neumann of the Institute for Advanced 


Study, Princeton, New Jersey. [his 
dizzying speedup will come through the 
substitution of electron tubes and elec 
trical circuits for the ¢ogs and gears of 
mechanical devices used hitherto, he 
said. 

These machines, of course, wil! be 
unable to do any actual thinking. They 
will only accept problems at the hands 
of their human masters. But once a 
problem is set up they will run away 
with it, for they operate, not with the 
speed of lightning but with the speed 
of light. 

7 7 i 
New Heat Tablets 


New trioxane heat tablets for cook 
ing in the field are being tested this 
winter in operations in Alaska and in 
the Aleutians. Quartermaster Corps tests 
already have shown that the new tab 
let burns without odors or poisonous 
gases and produces a steady blue flame 
which is wind-resistant. One tablet pro 
duces enough heat to raise the tempera 
ture of a pound of water one hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

oe ve 
Ration Preferences Revealed 

Coffee is the most desirable item in 
an emergency ration, according to 3 
poll of 9,691 combat soldiers conducted 
by the Quartermaster Corps. Twenty: 
eight per cent of the men questioned 
named coffee as their first choice. Cigar 
ettes followed closely with twenty-four 
per cent of the total. Other items, in 
order of preference, were biscuits and 
crackers, candy, chewing gum, cheese. 
sugar, bacon and eggs or ham and eggs. 
frankfurters and beans, meat and beans. 
and matches. Seventy-eight of the men 
said the emergency ration should be 
packaged in a sardine-type can for com 
venience in carrying. 


Of the men participating in the sur 
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eventy three per cent were tront 
Hemen, 
hicle troops, and twenty per cent 
oldiers who had served in other 
it units. They represented all 
rs of war. All had eaten combat ra 
many for long periods of time 
ut a break. All had been awarded 
mbat Infantryman’s Badge. 


seven per cent were com 
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Atomic Laboratory to be Built 
$20,000,000 nuclear research labo 
for the study of power generation 
itomic energy will be built at Sche 
nectady, New York, according to Major 
( ral L. R. Groves, chief of the Man 
n Project. The General Electric 
Company, under a contract signed sev 
months ago, will operate the re 
search center and is serving prime 
tractor for design and construction. 
Named the Knolls Atomic Power Lab 
this is to be the fourth estab 
lished to further nuclear research. Others 
ye the Clinton Laboratory at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, the Argonne National 


oratory, 


Laboratory at Chicago and the Brook 
haven National 7 a on Long 
Island. 

_ The Knolls Laboratory will adjoin 


huge new General Electric Research 
L Laeaien now under construction, 
the company’s fundamental re 
search in other fields will be concen 

ed. The two laboratories will be op 
erated in conjunction. 

In addition to chemical, physical, 
1etallurgical, and chemical engineering 
laboratories, the new center will con 
in other special facilities. Among these 
are a uranium reactor for the experi 
mental production of atomic power, 
powerful atom smashers, and a “hot” 
chemical laboratory, where the reactions 
involving radiation from radioactive ma 
terials may be studied. 

\bout 450 scientists and some 1,600 
technicians will be required when the 
combined activities of the two labora 
tories are in full operation. A number 
of scientists from other laboratories of 
the Manhattan Engineer District have 
already joined the General Electric staff, 
and additional physicists, chemists, met: 
illurgists and engineers will be added to 
the project in the immediate future. 


a Te 

Largest Camera Being Tested 

The surface of the earth will hide 
few secrets from a new Army camera. 
lt is the largest ever built for aerial 
= tography, and will catch details even 

en airborne ten miles above the earth. 

(he 575-pound instrument, with 
one-hundred-inch focal length, has 
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where 


unique features which reduce its size 
to four feet in height and five in width. 
It has two mirrors in its optical system 
to bend the light after it 
lens. The light enters, 
the first mirror to the second, then to 
the film, completing the one-hundred 
inch light path, which forms a figure 
4, in a comparatively small, compact 


area. 


enters the 


is reflected from 


It also has an interior hot-air circulat 
ing system, controlled, 
and a large electrically heated blanket 
covering 


thermostatically 
its entire exterior. 


These pro 
tections are 


because of the 
high altitudes 


necessary 
extreme cold in the 
which it will be used. 

The new camera, completed and be 
ing tested by the Army Air Forces’ photo 
graphic laboratory, will provide nine 
by eighteen-inch pictures with two and 
one-half times more photographic detail 
from altitudes up to ten miles than can 
be obtained with the best of the 


standard cameras now in use. 


older 
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Nazi “Bubble Bath”’ Suits 

Chemicals rubbed into 
suits produced a bubbly foam when Ger 
man airmen toppled into the sea, di 


minishing loss of body 


pr tective 


heat for three 


| 


hours and prolonging chances tor rescue 


Che foam pe wder contained sodium bi 
carbonate and benzo 


, Citric cid cTVS 


t 


als, a gelatine emulsion and two other 


chemicals. | xperiments with captured 


equipment are being conducted by the 


\rmy. 


Liaison Plane 


Spectacular takeoff and landing chai 


acteristics teature the new Army liaison 


used observation, com 
munication and photographic work. It 
can take off in 230 feet 


in 227 teet 


plane to be 


landed 
ind one-half 


and has 
at forty-three 
miles per hour 

called the L-13, is 
folding wings and ad 
It can be 
over rough ground or hauled in a truck 
Without removing the propeller, it 


lhe new plane, 
equipped with 
justable landing gear. towed 


can 
glider 


and then released on its own 


be towed aloft by another plane 
fashion, 
power. 

lhe plane is all metal, thirty-two feet 
long with a wingspan of forty and one 
half feet. It has a 
ninety-two miles per hour and ; 


cruising spe of 
ranyve 
of 368 miles. Skis or floats can s used 


to replace the conventional landing gear 





diameter. 








NEW AIRCRAFT ENGINE 


The Army’s new 5,000-horsepower aircraft engine produces more power 


than the average railroad locomotive and is the most powerful reciprocating 

It is a Lycoming model, liquid-cooled, 

and has thirty-six cylinders driving a single crankshaft. The radial cylinders 

are arranged in four rows of nine each. It is ten feet long and five feet in 

When operating at maximum power it burns 580 gallons of gaso 
line per hour. Its Army designation is XR-7755. 


aviation engine in the world today. 
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Clothing and Equipment—We Need the Best 


The Journat will welcome clear and well founded com- 
ments on the clothing of today’s U. S. Army. During the 
war we received bitter criticism of the inadequacy of dif- 
ferent types and items of wear, which came from places all 
the way from Attu to Aachen. There has never been any 
explanation of why there were so many failures in plan- 
ning, producing and issuing the kinds of clothing that 
would be needed in the different climates where our 
forces fought. 


Some day, perhaps, The Journat will be able to publish 
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a full and serious study of these errors in planning nd 
the reasoning or lack of it that caused them. Such 
article would be helpful toward avoiding such costly 
takes in the future. But until we can get a thorough s 5; 
of clothing in the war we will not print articles that sir 
state the bare facts of past inadequacies again, except as 
tinent comment on today’s clothing or equipment. \Ve 
will also expect, as conclusions, some recommendations 
on the most suitable uniforms for today’s and tomorrow's 
Army. 

To anyone who might tackle a serious study of clothing 
in the war, we would recommend some investigation into 
prewar clothing development and especially into the tradi 
tions of military appearance which have more than once 
been given too much weight over more pressing require 
ments. The fact is, however, that a garment of practically 
any material and weight can be designed with a dashing 
cut at little or no extra cost. The makers of women’s 
clothing prove this continually, and so do good men’s 
tailors. 

In this regard, The Journat recalls that in 1929 the 
Department of Experiment and Infantry Board, after a 
long and thorough field test, recommended that the long 
heavy cloth overcoat for both officers and enlisted men be 
replaced by a trench coat with a removable lining. The 
trench coat was much lighter in weight both when dry and 
when wet; it was warmer; it would shed water; it was 
snappier in design; it allowed much more freedom of 
bodily movement; without the lining it was a practical and 
effective raincoat; and, at that time at least, it was con- 
siderably cheaper to make in quantity. The recommen- 
dation went forward with the approval of the Commandant 
of The Infantry School and the president of the Infantry 
Board but they were not approved higher up. 

As Captain Redlegs implies in his article on page 19, 
the same reasons for adoption of the trench coat for all 
members of the Army are still in all probability valid. 
So perhaps the reasons why this change has never been 
made would throw light on future clothing problems in 
general. 

Certainly, the Army—all parts of it—should have thor 
oughly adequate and practical headgear, clothing, and 
footgear for possible service anywhere. Certain tests and 
studies are undoubtedly under way at present and The 
Journat will endeavor to inform its readers further about 


them. 


an 


Note on Semantics 


A British geologist calls “trafficability’—the ability of 
individual parts of a road to support military trafhe—“a 
hideous word” but he doesn’t find fault with the word 
“going” which he uses as a noun for the state of terrain as 
it affects military movements. 

We think both words hideous and we mention them 
here only because the American Army is no less addicted 
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uch usages. One that has been troubling our 


ae etic sense recently is “air transportability.” Surely a 
be er word or phrase can be found than this to refer to 
th very important capacity of whole armies and their 
pons and equipment to be capable of being transported 
b; air. Another horrible example is “overseas movement.” 
pability” is another. The list is endless. 

Ve suggest that a board of officers, headed by at least 
eutenant general of plain, vigorous speech, be appointed 
earch for expressive names for those military terms that 
are now awkward, inexpressive and unpleasant to the ear 
when spoken and to the eye when read. 


> A > A 7 
“Knock It In the Head” 


“After it [the Army] has learned a formula, the only 
way to get it to unlearn that formula is to knock it in the 
head.” These words come from “Samples of the Army 
Mind,” an article by J. Frank Dobie, a Texas professor, in 
the December issue of Harper's Magazine—an article in 
which Professor Dobie himself swings the sledge hammer 
in what he and the editors of Harper's appear consciously 
or unconsciously to hope are powerful licks at the vital 
spot on the skull of the Regular Army. 

Otherwise, why would an academic figure of reputed 
intelligence and a magazine noted for decades for its able 
presentation of ideas combine to give its readers an article 
condemning the Army that contains as a basis for its 
argument one misstatement or distortion of fact upon 
another. Why else than to knock the Army in the head? 

Regular armies, says Professor Dobie, including our 
own, have never “advanced human rights against grasp- 
ings for power and property on the part of either nations 
or special classes within nations. Our Army, he 
writes, “cannot be held responsible for the immaturity of 
the American mind, but the Army [of World War II) 
had a chance to be realistic in a way contrary to the way 
of newspapers, radio, and Hollywood . . 
most completely.” 

We are astounded, and utterly so, to find a liberal teacher 
writing, and a liberal magazine publishing, the implied 
suggestion in these words—that it was or is the Army’s job 
to indoctrinate its members with a view to the advance- 
ment of political ideas of whatever cast, liberal, radical or 
reactionary. Professor Dobie was associated with the In- 
formation and Education work of the Army overseas for 
a number of months. We simply do not see how in this 
length of time he could have been so unobservant as not 
to realize what would have happened to the IXE program 
and those carrying it out had its operation become other 
than strictly neutral in a political sense. 

Did he never hear, for example, of the law passed by 
Congress which threatened with a huge fine any mem- 
ber of the armed forces who spent any Government 
money on printed material that might be held to influence 
the election of 1944? And didn’t he hear a word in all 


. and missed it al- 
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those months about the pressures all across the board from 
extreme right to extreme left against every expression ol 
ideas presented by I&E that could possibly be interpreted 
as having political bias? Pressures, incidentally, that never 
let up and, in our opinion, never should unless, which is 
hardly conceivable, the educational. system of the country 
should break down altogether and the people through Con 
gress directed the Army to take over. We are very reluctant 
to believe that either Professor Dobie or Harper's Magazine 
would like to see the Army charged with the advancement 
of human rights, even if it could be changed to an Army of 
“civilians” rather than Regulars. In the JourNat’s opinion 
political indoctrination by military order could never be 
other than comparable to the non-democratic, dictatorial, 
and absolutist methods of controlling minds and limiting 
freedom of thought found now in Soviet Russia and until 
recently in Germany and Japan. 

Professor Dobie bolsters his general implication with a 
number of factual errors. He finds German prisoners ot 
war lacking in democratic reading matter, with the impli 
cation that nothing was ever done. The Inranrry Jour 
NAL itself was instrumental in making available to the Gov- 
ernment for German prisoners in America hundreds of 
thousands of books of the finest types in English and 
German, by such writers as Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Thomas Mann, Franz Werfel, Joseph Conrad, and Carl 
Zuckmayer. Limitations of copyright and other difliculties 
operated to prevent such distribution overseas, not to speak 
of a possible reluctance to use appropriated funds for such 
purposes without direct legislative or budgetary blessing. 

The American Army itself, also implies Professor Dobie, 
was sadly limited in reading matter. In 1945, he says, 
I&E headquarters in Europe distributed just 100 monthly 
kits of magazines to “hundreds of thousands of troops.” 
Actually, the distribution totalled some 110,000 monthly 
kits to the whole Army, and the forces in Europe 
got their due proportion of something like 50,000 kits. 
This distribution was not a part of the I&XE program, as 
Professor Dobie implies, but an Army Library Service 
job. Undoubtedly the hundred kits that came to I&E 
headquarters in the ETO were those allotted to IXE per 
sonnel only, for the distribution was extremely widespread 
and thorough. 

There were comic books in these kits, exclaims Professor 
Dobie. Comic books! Think of it! But the magazines 
for the magazine kits were selected chiefly on the basis of 
soldier preference. And if we remember correctly, in the 
survey to find out what the troops wanted to read the 
Dick Tracy comic magazine stood overwhelmingly in the 
lead over every other magazine of every type. Moreover, 
several other comics placed in the first ten or fifteen 
(Harper's and The InFanrry JourNnat were a long way 
down the list, but Harper's was some distance further down 
than we were. ) 


There is the further implication in Professar Dobie’s 
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article that books for the troops, other than light fiction, 
were very few. Certainly the editors of Harper's should 
know if Professor Dobie doesn’t that the Library Service 
and the Council on Books in Wartime distributed some 
thing like 100,000,000 full-length paper books to the war 
time Army, with 
Professor Dobie himself un 


including tens of millions of nonfiction, 
first-rate titles that 
doubtedly has on the 


many 


very bookshelves of his academic 


study. Here are a few of the authors: Carl Sandburg, 
Robert Frost, W. H. Hudson, Walter Lippmann, Vol 
taire, Hlarry Emerson Fosdick, Abraham Lincoln, Ernie 


Mark Twain, 
Lytton Strachey, 
low Sh: ape ly, 


Pyle, Philip Guedalla, Ronald Peattie, 
Henry S. Canby, Har 
Catherine Bowen and Roy Chapman An 
drews. Over In 000 copies of each book were printed and 
distributed free. For that matter, IXE also distributed a 

70,000 kits per month, containing many se So 
books on why we fought and who we fought. We ought 
to know for we published many of them, and we'll be glad 
to send the Professor or the editors of Harper's a com 
plimentary set. 


Carl Van Doren, 


many as 


Ideas have never come out of the Army, says Mr. Dobie. 
He’s wrong about that and among other ways we can prove 
it from the back issues of this magazine. But he probably 
has one good reason at least for believing he is right. This 
reason is that an accurate and thoughtful military article 
had hardly a chance for twenty years of appearing in any 
magazine, newspaper or book published in America. 

We haven't room for more items of errors, and there are 
more. It's time to come back, in concluding, to the “knock 
it in the head” policy, now so general, which Professor 
Dobie’s article typifies. 

Knock the Army in the head. Credit it with nothing. 
Charge anything and eve rything against it. If the knocks 
in the head don’t kill it they will at least render it harmless. 

Yes, harmless, to a conceivable enemy of the future. 


y 7 y 


Atomic Power for Commercial Purposes 


A great deal has been written since the atomic bomb 
fell on Hiroshima which has implied that ,the solution of 
power generation from atomic energy was found when 
the first bomb was successfully exploded. This is not true. 
A bomb and an atomic pile are two vastly different prob- 
lems. 

Some of the complex problems involved in generating 
electric power from atomic energy are described in a re 
port recently published on the status of the nuclear power 
development program of the Manhattan Project. The 
use of atomic energy for power is not a thing of tomorrow, 
or even of the day after. It will require perhaps years of 
painstaking research and experimentation. 

An atomic bomb is a “one-shot” device. The bomb is 
successful if it explodes but in doing so it must destroy 
itself. Obviously, a power plant which has to blow itself 
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up to release energy is not economically sound. A p 
cal, stationary atomic pile must be built to last for ar 
It must be capable of control, of stopping and startir » a 
the will of the operators, who must be protected + :om 
dangerous radiations. 

In this connection it is important to realize that to Jar, 
atomic energy does not involve entirely new methoc . 0 
power generation as did the steam engine. It is simp \ 
new fuel and thus far it can only be used in conjunction 
with present-day power generating systems. Current 
search, then, is concentrated on the problems of adapring 
present power producing techniques and equipmehi to 
this new fuel. 

The Manhattan Project report breaks down the prin 
difficulties involved into four broad fields: 


~ 


(1) Construction materials must be found that not only 
must meet the requirements of present power production 
facilities in regard to strength, heat resistance, etc., but 
must also be resistant to neutron bombardment. Consid 
erable research will be necessary to develop suitable metals 

(2) A suitable coolant must be found to remove the 
heat generated within the atomic pile and to transfer this 
heat-energy to the power system 

(3) Proper pumps, blowers, valves and heat exchangers 
must be developed. Since these may become radioactive 
they must be capable of operating either automatically or 
by remote control for long periods of time. Further, be 
cause of danger to operating personnel, the pumps, blowers 
and valves must be absolutely tight and leakproof. 

(4) Operators of atomic piles must be protected from 
radiation and radioactivity. Thick shields are necessary 
for piles producing even small amounts of power. 

Steps are being taken to find the answers to these and 
other questions involving atomic energy. The Monsanto 
Chemical Company and the General Electric Company 
have been awarded prime contracts for the development 
of electric power from atomic energy and both com 
panies are working on several different designs for atomic 
power sources. It will be extremely interesting to see the 
results but don’t expect them too soon. 
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Publication of Infantry School Mailing List Resumed 


The first postwar volume published by The Infantry 
School Mailing List is available and may be purchased for 
$2.50 from the Book Department, The Infantry School 
The Mailing List, begun in 1930 for the purpose of making 
widely available the latest tactical doctrine and instructional 
methods evolved at Fort Benning, was suspended during 
the latter years of the war. 

The current volume contains late information on recoil- 
less weapons, communications equipment, construction of 
terrain models and grexind maps, and the GR sound locating 
set. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% 
is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
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HONOR ROLL : 


member units that the Infantry Association 


fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- - 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


* 


26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 


 f 


34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Intantry 


* 


l1th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th infantry 
132d Infantry 


* 


14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 


* 


9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
129th Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
31st Infantry 


b sAgeesBsesesases 
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2d Infantry Division 





*& DIVISIONS 


94th Infantry Division 








98th Infantry Division 5th Infantry Division 
> 2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
27th Infantry 359th muneamny 
176th Infantry 
168th Infantry = —— 
Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
140th Infantry wr 
. 3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
General Service School = 
aoe 3d Bn., 311 Infantry 
Philippine Army 391 st Infantry 
163d Infantry pile gi pa 


* 


149th Infantry 

13th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 


* 


23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
795th MP Battalion 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 


* 


397th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 
417th Infantry 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 
390th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 
120th Infantry 
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2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
51st Armored Infantry Bn. 
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661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 
74th Regiment, NYG = 
18th Infantry 

Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
726th MP Battalion 

143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 
331st Infantry 
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125th Infantry 

Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantiy 
Brigade, Tennessee State 
Guard 

3d Bn., 147th Infantry 


317th Infantry 
10 1st Infantry 
138th Infantry 











Armored Infantry 
To the Editors of INFantry JouRNAL: 


How about an article—or better still, a 
series of articles—on armored infantry? | 
have yet to see an article dealing with the 
armored infantry’s functions and accom 
plishments during the war, and what its 
job may be in the future. As an armored 
infantryman with the 4th Armored Di 
vision, | was continually amazed at the 
formidable striking power of a team of 
one battalion of armored infantry and 
one of tanks operating smoothly with 
its artillery support. It is my belief that 
as new weapons, mac hines, and tactics 
of ground warfare are developed, the 
role of armored infantry will become 
more extensive, and consequently more 
important, 

We weren't footsloggers in the true 
sense of the word, but the sharp, quick 
battles we fought were often as deadly 
as the more drawn-out affairs the foot 
sloggers had to go through. We still 
were infantrymen, and our specializa 
tion made us even prouder of our 
branch. 

While | am thinking of it, would 
like to ask if you know the reason why 
the tankers never received recognition 
for their front-line duties the way the 
infantry did in the form of the combat 
badge. They were exposed to as quick 
and violent a death as were the armored 
infantry and suffered the same _ hard- 
ships. There's not one combat armored 
dough who believes the combat tankers 
should have been left unrecognized. 

Thanks for a swell magazine. 

F. Lurre. 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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“Night Attack” 
To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


In reference to the story entitled 
“Night Attacks in the Philippines,” from 
the August 1945 edition, page 39, of the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL, I wish to make the 
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following comment: 

On page 41, under the sub-paragraph 
headed “Night Ambush,” Colonel Frank 
J. Sackton, G-2, 33d Infantry Division, 
states “An example of this was the night 
of April 9-10 when a hundred Japs at- 
tacked the defensive position of Com- 
pany F, 136th Infantry, plus HMG sec- 
tion of Company H, near Tebbo. Our 
position was wired with double apron 
fence, and the heavy machine-gun units 
and artillery had planned their defensive 
hres. In one attack against our position 
we killed thirty-two Japs without a single 
casualty of our own.” 

I was attached to this unit as forward 
observer from the 694th Field Artillery 
Battalion. I wish to make some correc- 
tions to the facts stated by Colonel Sack- 
ton. 

The Japanese surrounded the hill 
Company F occupied and attacked our 
position repeatedly from every direction. 
Correct. We did kill over a hundred but 
the Colonel does not recall the heavy 
casualties Company F had, including an 
artilleryman from the 694th who was 
killed that night. The company com- 

mander was also killed there. The com- 
pany was surrounded by the Nips with- 
out enough ammunition or rations, so it 
withdrew at night under a curtain of 
artillery fire from the 694th Field Artil- 
lery Battalion. 

We caught hell that night of the 
heavy counterattack and had heavy cas- 
ualties, and it is not correct to say no 
casualties were sustained. 


C. W. Crarx, 
Sergeant. 
Hq. Btry., 
30rh FA Bn., 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
7 4 7 
“Elementary?” 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The first two years of college ROTC 
have now been called the ‘ ‘Elementary” 
course. Well, for gosh sakes! When a 


youngster enters college, he becomes 4 
college man. He left elementary thing; 
behind him in high school. Not to recog 
nize this is again a bad application o 
complete neglect of basic psychology 
aside from the rights of the matter. 

As anyone who commanded combat 
troops in action knows, the ROTC gave 
us an invaluable source of highly capable 
combat officers. Anything and everything 
that we can do to insure maximum qual 
ity in the postwar output should be done 

Mayor Generat, Retired 
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Marine Combat Badge 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
To settle all this about giving the 
Marines an Infantry Badge—why not 
give them one but not like ours. Let 
them make one of their own. We worked 
for ours and I agree the “Leathernecks 
deserve one, but remember the Combat 
Infantry Badge was made for the Infan 
try and only the Infantry. 
Davin GARDNER, 
Private First Class 


Lowry Field, Colorado. 


7 4 7 
Watches 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL 

Not knowing where else to send ideas 
for the betterment of the service | am 
sending this one to the Journat so that 
others may comment. 

In combat watches are a great neces 
sity. Almost every enlisted man and cer 
tainly every officer needs one. As long as 
they ‘function well little thought is given 
them, but they are easily broken and 
when troops are in the field it is almost 
impossible to get them repaired right 
away. Watch repairmen are hard to find 
unless an ordnance depot or signal depot 
is close by, or some town where a watch 
repairman can be found. So my sugge 
tion is that a watch repair team be con 
sidered for future T/Os for a division, or 


even a combat team. 
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| kinds ot watches are to be found in 
verage unit from the $10 wonder to 


‘h .e costing over $100. The main con- 
si ration is that they keep accurate 
ti Most new watches don't for the 


mo ufacturer seldom regulates them 
vey closely. The cases are usually shiny 
shine in combat is bad. Radium 
; are sometimes too bright and others 
bright enough for night use. It is 
gested that the Army set certain 
idards for watches for use in the serv- 
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\lost watch repairmen had to furnish 
their own stock of parts for the many 
kinds of watches he knew he would have 
to repair and this was a genuine hard- 
ship. This is another reason for stand- 
ardization. They would also need a 
stock of watches where he could replace 
a repair watch job with one from stock. 
Watches are a necessity—good watches. 

| was assigned toa depot unit overseas 
for awhile. On arriving there I found 
most enlisted men wearing their wrist 
watches in the usual place—tke left wrist. 
They had to lift and carry boxes and the 
loads often hit the watches and time- 
piece casualties were heavy. A few men 
were wearing their watches in the but- 
tonhole at the top of their fatigue jackets 
or coveralls. Instructions were put out 
for all the men to do this, and watch 
smashing stopped. This idea could also 
be used by combat troops for the watch 
is easily accessible. By facing the crystal 
to the rear the radium dial cannot be 
seen from the front at night. 

Complaints have also come in from 
men in the South Pacific. Their watches 
rusted badly. Another reason for watch 
standardization, repair crews and replace- 
ment stock. 

Good watch repairmen are not easily 
found. They must be trained. There are 
all kinds of watches—good, bad, and just 
so-so; many are too delicate for field use. 
But a watch is an absolute necessity for 
both enlisted men and officers. So it is 
urged that the War Department consider 
setting up standards for watches for serv- 
icemen, to be used should such a need 
arise again, watch repair crews to be 
added to division T/Os, replacement 
parts and a stock of replacement watches. 
Time marches with the Army and the 
Army keeps time with watches. 

Mayor Leon C. W. Kerrrinc. 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 


a ae. 
Infantry Badge 
To the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 


| just want to inform you that the 
Combat Infantryman Badge on your 
November cover was backwards. The 
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muzzle should be toward the wearer's 
right. Right? 

Also tell Donald G. Ross that in the 
Battle of the Bulge the 2d Battalion, 
513th Parachute Infantry, attacked with 
fixed bayonets. 

E. Baker. 


> Right. Our engraver reversed the neg- 
ative and we missed it. We have 
warned him not to do it again under 
penalty of suffering a bayonet attack. 
In the November issue Mr. Ross had 
asked: “Barring night attacks or a 
nighttime free-for-all, was the bayonet 
ever used in the ETO for work more 
serious than herding PWs or opening 
ration cases?” Any more instances? 
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Writing In the Army 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

After reading your incisive essay on 
writing in the Army, October's issue, I 
have this question. How does one get in 
touch with Army departments that have 
a need for Army personnel who can 
write? 

During the war enlisted men who 
could write creditably often received ap- 
propriate assignments. Today, because a 
writer can also type, it’s almost certain 
he'll find himself a clerk-typist job when 
he runs an overseas classification gamut. 

I realize that the times have changed, 
that most of the men who could write 
have left the Army and, as a conse- 
quence, that awareness of the importance 
of writing lucid and effective English 
has dimmed considerably. 

During my four years of war service | 
handled writing assignments; in the 
States for recruiting, overseas for the 
Thirteenth Air Force. But now if one 
suggests that because he can write and 
edit he’s being wasted in a routine 
clerical job, he's likely to find himself 
being regarded as a screwball of some 
sort. So the sensible man says nothing. 

SERGEANT Joun H. KENNEDY 


36th Fighter Group. 


> From the Journat’s viewpoint, far 
from dimming the Army’s awareness 
of the need for clear writing, the de- 
parture of able writers has increased 
it. The need, however, is probably 
more acute in the War Department 
and other large headquarters than 
overseas. Also, typing is a logical sec- 
ondary classification for a writer from 
the Army’s viewpoint though not from 
the writer's. 
One member of the Journav’s staff 
was once engaged for a typing job 
from leading a rifle squad because he 





had been a reporter. But the head 
quarters that snagged him soon found 
that a reporter's fast two-finger typing 
was far too inaccurate for purposes 
of military correspondence and the 
corporal was back with his squad in 
two days and everybody, excepting 
possibly the squad, was happy again. 

This same member of the Journnac 
staff thinks that a writer stuck on an 
overseas clerk's job might nose around 
and get acquainted with every writing 
activity in and out of the Army in 
his area; that showing interest in such 
work might result in transfer to it or 
at least in spare time work that would 
help the monotony of a routine cleri- 
cal job. 
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Investigations 
To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 

Paragraphs 30ce MCM 1928 provides 
that “No charge shall be recommended 
for trial by a general court-martial un 
less ... the . . . investigation required 
by AW70 shall have been made by an 
officer.” In this paragraph special courts 
are not mentioned and some organiza- 
tions order trial by special court without 
investigation. 

In 1944, a noncommissioned officer in 
my battalion returned from furlough 
about thirty-six hours late because of a 
derailed train, telegraphing his com- 
manding officer of the delay, but that 
worthy preferred AWOL charges any 
way. There was no investigation, the 
trial was by special court which found 
him not guilty. Seven officers and as 
many enlisted men wasted most of one 
day, within two weeks of the overseas 
movement of the unit. One hour’s work 
by one officer could have prevented this. 

Many outfits do require investiga- 
tion of all charges. In Germany early 
this year the sergeant of the guard 
ordered a private to take his loaded .45 
to his quarters where the gun went off 
accidentally, slightly wounding another 
man. The company commander filed 
charges recommending (improperly) 
trial by special court. In compliance with 
regimental SOP an officer investigated 
and recommended dropping the charges, 
yet in the face of the investigation the 
company commander repeated his re 
quest for trial, which was denied by regi- 
ment. 

The contrast between the two systems 
is plain. 

Remedy: Amend paragraph 30c, 
MCM 1928, to read “. . . general or 
special court-martial . . .” 


SHERMAN K. Burke. 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 





Colonel Hackney talks to Lieutenant Tryte 


“Well, good morning there, Lieutenant. | see you have 
finished with your training. Just get by this last oral exami- 
nation and you can take over a platoon with no fears what 
soever. Let's see now, your organization is—” 

“Ist Platoon, Company A, Ist Battalion of the Ist Infan 
try.” 

“Uh huh, and when you attack your regiment is 

“The interior regiment of a larger force.’ 

“That's right and you attack—” 

“North.” 

“And your platoon formation is- 

‘Two forward and one back.” 

“Yes indeed, and you are remembering 

“The mission.” 

“The first thing you do is 

“Make an e stimate of the situation.’ 

“Then you— 

“Issue a five-paragraph field order.” 

“Well, before that even, you ¥ 

“Make a reconnaissance. 

“Your greatest problem is 

“Control.” 

“Everything de pe nds on 

“The situation. 
“And also on 
“The terrain.” 


“Well, this is just fine so far, Lieutenant. Keep up the 


good work. Now, let’s get back to combat. To help you 
you always have 
“The other arms and services.” 
“As for artillery you acing 
“Smoke on that far hill.” 
“That's right, and WP—” 
“Drives them out of their holes.” 
“And HE 
“Drives them back in again.” 
Good, good.” 
“Now you always want your mortars in- 
“De sfilade.” 
“And if possible in—" 
“Battery.” 
“Your machine guns are always—” 
“In section.” 
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“That's so. Now you'll have one squad as a—” 
“Base of fire.” 

“And the other two as—” 

“The maneuvering element.” 

“They will move by—” 

“Bounds.” 

“And utilize all possible—” 

“Cover and concealment.” 

“When you assault you will do it with—” 
“Marching fire.” 

“And then drive them out—” 

“With cold steel.” 

“After that you will organize—" 


“An all around defense.” 


“You will want the Chaplain around because 

“There are no atheists in foxholes.” 

“Swell, couldn’t be better. Now suppose we try som« 
training questions. When you give instruction you hav: 
to— 


” 


“Sound off.” 

“In a problem always make—” 
“The situation tactical.” 

“You never have—” 


“THE approved solution.” 


“But you always have—” 


“AN approved solution.” 
“An instructor can let the men—” 
“Take ten.” 
“If you don't know something you can- 
“Look it up.” 
“and—” 
“Let you know later.” 
“When you go to an instruction area you should—’ 
“Hurry up and wait.” 


“Lieutenant, you are making a million on this test. Gen 


erally speaking you can always delegate—” 


“Authority.” 

“but never—” 

“Responsibility.” 

“You always put—” 

“The right man in the right job.” 
“When you read you always—” 
“Read the problem 


“You can always give your men—” 
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\ furlough only now it’s called a leave. 
| must say, Lieutenant, that your answers are pertect. 
the way you are going to be assigned to the teenth 
sion—” 

One of the great divisions of the past war.” 

‘Well, yes, and it’s commanded by General Ooomph—" 
One of the great commanders of the past war. 

‘Gosh, Lieutenant, you're right on the ball. Why you've 

ver even asked me to—” We 
Repeat the question please.” 

LIEUTENANT MARSHALL SANGER. 

‘a aie 


Demonstrated Fitness 


It is my belief that in these formative months of the 
postwar Army our efficiency in selecting noncommissioned 

officers will determine in large part the efficiency of the 
\rmy as a whole. I see no need for the continuance of the 
war nourished method of selection: the “old man’ simply 
picking the man he “thinks” best suited to fill the vacancy. 
Final selection must still be the commander's prerogative, 
but the choices of subordinate commanders should be given 
consideration. 

[he major factor in deciding whether or not Corporal 
lones shall become Sergeant Jones must be demonstrated 
fitness for the higher rating. And this fitness should be 
measured uniformly throughout the Army. 

In the selection of NCOs- regardless of arm or service 

there are certain leadership qualities we expect to find. 
Without going into the qualifications of a man for promo- 
tion, let us look briefly at a method of rating a man on these 
three points. I suggest an investigating board consisting of 
the candidate’s company commander and two field officers. 
[hey would observe the candidate for a period of four 
weeks. At the end of the period the board would meet to de- 
cide on a rating—based on a maximum of 100—for the 
soldierly appearance. The self-discipline can best be rated by 
interviewing immediate superiors of the soldier—for in 
stance, his squad leader and his platoon sergeant. Rate on 
basis of 100 again. 

As far as the personally expressed desire of the candidate 
to better himself and willingness to assume additional re 
sponsibility is concerned his attitude may best be deter 
mined by point-blank questioning by the three-man board. 
The question of ambition should be preceded by a discus 
sion between the board and the candidate of the duties of 
NCOs in general and of the duties of the specific job in 
mind. Basically all the tests should cover: (1) the candi 
date’s knowledge of the basic military subjects taught a re- 
cruit; (2) the candidate's ability to teach basic subjects to 
groups of company size; and (3) the candidate’s technical 
knowledge of the duties that would confront him if he wins 
the.,promotion. Stress should be placed on teaching ability 
and ambition; every professional soldier is a future instruc- 
tor. 

In conclusion I recommend the following tables as a 
guide for determination of a candidate’s worth: 


Soldierly appearance ................+. 10% 
EE Se ncn ts saasnchehagss 3 10% 
ain 'e anlbciblbil 10% 
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Knowledge of basic subjects 15% 
Instructional ability ......... 30% 
Technical knowledge of the job in sail 259% 

100° 


[he percentage weights given these two last headings 
should be changed, when selecting technicians, to 20 per 
cent and 35 per cent respectively. 

CapTaln Jonn K. Brier 
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Efficiency Reports | Have Known 


As to officers’ efficiency reports, “the time is ripe, and 
rotten ripe for che inge The Jour NAL is to be congrs itu 
lated on such etticles as “Let the Best Man Win,” in Oc 
tober. The illustrations of improper and stupid entries on 
efficiency reports have been far too common in the past. 
Most officers of some le ngth of service have been subjected 
to such unfairness at one time or another. 

I suggest that the JourNAL open a department, perhaps 
under a specific title in its Cerebrations department, in 
which readers can air some of the burnings they have taken 
on the efficiency report. How 
Reports | Have Known?” 

Here is one trom my own experience. 

When I was a captain with just ten years’ service, 1 was 
enthusiastic about keeping in physic: il condition. My quar 
ters were Out at the edge of the post proper and he yond 
them lay a large woods, full of paths and trails. Every day 
in all weather | stepped out of my back door before break 
fast and ran a course of two and a half miles through those 
woods. Moreover, on at least two weeke nds each month 
I ran, cross-country style, from ten to fifteen miles. I ran 
so early in the day that no one saw me except once in a 
while the post quartermaster out for a ride on his horse. 

This regular exercise proved up when maneuvers came. 
There wasn't a lieutenant in my battalion who could hold 
his own with me physically, much less a c: iptain. I’m not 
bragging for any physically normal person can build him 
self up in endurance the same w ay. The point is, I did and 
they didn’t. 

Somewhat later I saw my efficiency report for this period. 
In physical activity and endurance I was rated ‘ "V ery satis 
factory” which, of course, meant “low average” 
ran in those days. 


about calling it “Efficiency 


as ratings 
The battalion comm: ande r just didn’ t 
know. He had neither observed my physical condition nor 
attempted to check on it. 

Therein lies one great weakness of the efficiency report 
system. It furnishes little or no protection against the per 
functory rater who is too lazy or inefficient to check up 
before rating. 

Perhaps others who have had similar experiences will 
write them up for the Journar. If we keep at it long 
enough and hard enough, something further may be done 
about it. 

Coxonet Boyps. 

For the next several months at least The Journat will run 
descriptions of other reports that illustrate weaknesses and un- 
fairness of efficiency reports that have actually been rendered 
and now stand in the officers’ records. Naturally, we will not 
name names but each case will be authentic. 
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DR. TROYER 8S. ANDERSON (page 42) is professor of history at Hunter College, New York City. He has 
been a professional historian since 1928 and was educated at Dartmouth, Harvard and Oxford. 
* 
COLONEL CAvEaT (page 26) is a regular officer now serving in Washington. During the war he successively 
commanded a rifle battalion and a regiment in one of the Army’s most famous infantry divisions. 
* 


“A Doughboy Colonel” Cpage 40) is a Regular infantryman who commanded a regiment of a famous 


National Guard division in the hedgerow country of Normandy until seriously wounded and returned 
to the States for hospitalization. 
* 


Dr. H. A. DEWEERD (page 12), now professor of history at the University of Missouri, is a former associate 


editor of The Inrantry Journat. He served in the Army during the past war as a captain, major and 
lieutenant colonel. 
* 


Major Joser © pine (page 49) is trade press editor of the National Broadcasting Company and lives in 

New York City. During the war he commanded an Infantry company in the 36th Infantry Division. 
* 

The concluding portion of GENERAL JAMES M. GAVIN’s two-part investigation of the future of Airborne 
Armies appears ia this issue (page 21). The whole will be included in a book, Airborne Warfare, which 
General Gavin has written for the Infantry Journal Press. Plans for its publication in the spring of 1947 
are far advanced. Of General Gavin we recently heard an officer, whose duties in Europe in 1944-45 gave 
him the opportunity of acquiring a wide acquaintanceship with the fighting qualities of every American 
unit in ETO, say that General Gavin was one of the bravest men he had ever known. If, he said, “Jim 
Gavin had been given a DSC for every fight he personally won, he would have a dozen clusters on his 
DSC ribbon.” 

* 

Joun J. MccLoy (page 8), now practicing law in New York City, entered the War Department in 1940 as 
an expert consultant to the Secretary of War. In April 1941 he became Assistant Secretary of War 
and served in that capacity until November 1945. In World War I he was a captain in the 77th Field 
Artillery, AEF. The present article had its genesis in a speech Mr. McCloy made last fall at the annual 
convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters at Cleveland. 

* 


Captain repiecs (page 19) tells us that he began his military career as a reserve officer in the Corps of 
Engineers in 1933, but transferred to the Field Artillery in 1935. He entered active service in 1941 and 
went to the Mediterranean Theater in 1943. During the winter of 1943-44 “I spent most of my time on 
OP detail and infantry liaison work in the Italian mountains and it was there that the inadequacies of 
our regular issue clothing were painfully demonstrated.” Later he went through a “repple depple”—‘I 
could write a book about that”—and in February 1945 joined the 90th Infantry Division as an Infantry 
liaison officer. “The crossed cannons on my collar didn’t mean much, as I was mostly just another 
Doughfoot, valued for his ability to shoot a rifle when necessary.” Captain Redlegs is now back in civil- 
ian life, making his home in Pennsylvania. 

* 


Our two reviewers in the International Military Survey department (page 51) are Dr. ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE, 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the author of a s:andard work on the war potential of the world, 
Balance of Tomorrow, and BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD A. ARMSTRONG, retired, who during World War 
II served as Commandant of the Army Industrial College. 

* 


COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER (page 31), now in the Office of the Solicitor General of the United 
States, has been a reserve officer in the Judge Advocate General's Department for many years. During 
the war he served in Washington, Trinidad, Guadalcanal, Hawaii and Okinawa, his last overseas assign- 
ment being with the Tenth Army. He is a regular contributor to The INFanrry Journat, writing on 
historical as well as legal subjects. His book Military Justice for the Field Soldier was published by the 
Infantry Journal Press in 1943 and 1944. 
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BOOK REV 


Mrs. Marshall’s Story 


TOGETHER: ANNALS OF AN ARMY WIFE. By Kath 
erine Tupper Marshall. Tupper and Love, Inc. 292 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.50. 
| wish the wives of well known men of the armed services 

would more often tell their stories. How many years is it since 

such a wife has published the story of her years of Army exist 
ence with her husband? The last such book I recall as having 

reached a large public were the reminiscences Mrs. John A. 

Logan wrote of her Indian-fighting husband some years before 

W ond War I. Mrs. Marshall's Together deserves for a number 

of reasons an especially wide reading. 

First, it gives us further insight into important aspects of the 
history of World War II in such portions of Together as the 
scene between President Roosevelt and General Marshall when 
the President told him that he would stay in the United States 
as Chief of Staff and not lead the invasion of Europe. Mrs. 
Marshall has made wise use of numerous letters that came to 
the General from notable persons. Equally important, she gives 
us a number of otherwise probably unobtainable views of Gen- 
eral Marshall as the great but truly human leader that he is. 
Again, other service wives can gather much from this book on 
how an intelligent and friendly Army wife can help her hus 
band in his relationships with those around him. It is also a 
warm, well written book, with fine touches of humor, thorough 
ly enjoyable to read despite the fact that it might have been 
better edited. 

Together is a very quotable book, and that is a better way 
than comment to show you what it is like. Here is Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s account of the day of Pearl Harbor. She was, at the 
time, recovering from an accident: 


. I was still not well enough to be up and about, so we 
had breakfast i in my room, George eating on a tray beside my 
bed. After breakfast he ordered his horse and said he would 
take his usual Sunday morning ride before going to the of- 
fice. About the time of his return an urgent telephone call 
came from the War Department. George bathed hurriedly 
ind left for the Department. 

That was the morning of December 7, 1941. 

Shortly after one o'clock I heard over the radio of the at 
tack on Pearl Harbor. When my husband had not come back 
by seven that evening, I got dressed and sat‘on the porch to 
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await his arrival. When he came in his face was grim and 
grey. What was in his mind, | do not know; but this | did 
know: Since June 1938—three and a half years—he had 
labored relentlessly against impossible odds to arouse and 
prepare America; yet America was still unprepared. Panama, 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Wake, Guam, the Philippines 
—all our outposts, were woefully unprepared. Now the blow 
had been struck. 

On that ghastly night George said nothing except that he 
was tired and wanted to go to bed. | sat there trying to think 
of something | could do that might help him. But words 
are futile at a time like that, so | passed his door and went 
into my room. I knew he would rather be alone. 





o,’ 


Among the many lighter stories Mrs. Marshall includes, one 
of the best is about the exchange of letters between General 
Marshall and Joey Stettinius, eight-year-old son of Edward 
Stettinius. Joey wrote the General: 


O.K. General, now I am ready. | will bring everything | 
need. Also | will bring my pony. | will be ready on the first 
of September. 

The General wrote in reply : 


Orders for Joey Stettinius: 

Button up your coat. Put your hat on straight. Wipe the 
smile off your face. Draw rations of beans instead of jam 
After you have done all this I will tell you what next to do 


G. C. Marshall, Chief of Staff. 


Some readers will wish that Mrs. Marshall had written more 
about some things and possibly less about others. But she had 
an immense field of choice, and to my mind she drew from it 
wisely and well. I hardly see how any officer of today’s Army, 
and most certainly his wife, can afford to miss a reading of To 
gether. 

There is one passage especially suitable to quote in an IN 
FANTRY JouRNAL review. Once as General Marshall joined a 
group composed of Mrs. Marshall, her two sons and her son 
in-law, the three young men were making claims for their par 
ticular branches of the service. One, a tanker, claimed that 
tanks led the fight. Another asked where the tanks would be 
without the antiaircraft. The third said “Who clears the way 
for the tanks? The field artillery!” Then they 
eral what he thought about it. 


asked the Gen- 
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‘Of course | am only a lowly foot soldier,” he replied, ap 
parently with a gleam in his eye. “I do not belong in such 
august company as that of the artillery, the antiaircraft, and 
the tanks, but | would say—when the fighting is fiercest, it is 
invariably the infantry that carries the ball over for the touch 
down.” 

In another place Mrs. Marshall includes a newspaper editorial 
about the General which pleased her, but which, when she 
called the General's attention to it, he considered “fulsome.” 
Perhaps a few readers may feel that in Together as a whole Mrs. 
Marshall has been a little fulsome herself. But why shouldn't 
she be?—J. I. G. 
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Review of Policy 


THE EVOLUTION OF MILITARY POLICY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Brigadier General Williston B. 
Palmer. The Army Information School, Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania. 72 Pages; Illustrations and tables; 50 cents. 
[hese five relatively informal but highly informative lectures 

constitute the first fresh review of U. S. military policy pub- 

lished for many years. General Palmer discusses that policy 
from three approaches: “The War Department as an Agency of 

High Command,” “American Policy on Raising Armies,” and 

‘The Wars of the United States,” and in his final chapter 

draws general conclusions on our military policy. 

The author emphasizes that we have never had a military 
policy that gave us full military efficiency. He very roughly esti- 
mates our percentage of war efficiency for World War II Che 
insists that his estimate is practically a guess) as sixty per cent of 
the maximum possible, and much lower for our older wars— 
two per cent for the Revolution, the War of 1812, and the 
Mexican War; ten per cent for the Federal side in the Civil 
War; two per cent again for the Spanish-American War, and 
thirty per cent for World War I. General Palmer says however 
that his sixty per cent figure for World War II nevertheless 
represents what was “probably the most efficient war-making 
power in the world’s history.” 

But, he estimates, World War II saw us rise to that record 
efficiency from a bare ten per cent of efficiency in 1939. We had 
watched war come “but we had done nothing much to get ready. 

“We had made no effort to train any of our manpower. In 
1940, ic was still against the law to give any military training in 
the CCC: no Nazi goosestep for our boys. What was more im- 
portant, we had made no move even to register, classify, and 
tabulate our manpower—the “militia”—as a preliminary measure. 
None of this foreign regimentation for us, who had forgotten a 
militia heritage going back 1,500 years to the Anglo-Saxon “hun- 
dreds.” We frowned upon any measures to organize competent 
Intelligence agencies; no dirty spy business for America. We 
starved such research and development agencies as we had: 
the Merchants of Death should not fatten on our taxes. We 
just buried our head in the Neutrality Laws and refused to face 
the facts.” 

All of the old military errors and neglects are briefly but em- 
phatically and readably reviewed in this excellent and useful 


pamphlet. —G. V. 
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Where It Came From 
THE INDUSTR¥<RDNANCE TEAM. By Lieutenant 
General Levin H. Campbell. Whittlesey House. 461 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


Warfare has become basically a contest between industrial 
systems. The best infantry in the world will have little success 
without superior quantity and quality of weapons. 

The Ground Forces depended on the Industry-Ordnance 


team for fire power. Fire power, however, could not be bro. gh 
into effective contact with the enemy without supply pc ve 
parts power, and tool power. These again were the responsi! |ity 
of the Industry-Ordnance team that not only produced a , 
ments but was equally responsible for those phases ot log: tic 
that come under the heading of warehousing, supply, d stri 
bution, packaging, and transportation within the United Sr tes 
Only when the theaters of operation were reached did the | 
tics operations become exclusively a military function. Cle :r\y 

enough, it is essential that the infantryman be fully awa: of 
the problems of design, manufacture, maintenance, and distri 

bution of the weapons with which he performs his tactical opera 

tions. General Campbell's history of the Ordnance Departmen; 
and American industry and labor in World War II is an au 

thoritative and comprehensive story of how this stupendous 
undertaking was accomplished. It affords the personnel of the 
Ground Forces an unusual opportunity to learn about the de 

sign and production of their weapons. 

Fortunately, General Campbell, former Chief of Ordnance. 
writes fluently and without unnecessary technical details. The 
forty-billion-dollar program for Ordnance production and sup 
ply was carried out in such a way that General Eisenhower 
warmly congratulated General Campbell and the Ordnance 
Department for their contribution to the victory in Europe 
In his book, Arsenal of Democracy, Mr. Donald Nelson writes 
of the Ordnance Department: 

“I cannot speak too highly of the caliber of the personne! 
of the Department. It was a group of scientists who had spent 
the years between the Armistice of 1918 and the World War I! 
period in thinking, studying, and experimenting with war equip 
ment. As a matter of fact, I can say very truthfully that I never 
saw a business organization whose level of executive talent was 
any higher than that of the Ordnance Department. I honestly 
believe that if Hitler had been acquainted with this sharp, hard 
hitting, knowledgeable group of men he might have foregone 
his plans to fight the world.” 

The Ordnance Department arsenals produced only four or 
five per cent of the equipment used in World War II. The rest 
was the output of American industry on a mass production 
basis. The story of how it was done is an inspiring and important 
episode in American history. The part played in it by personnel 
of the Ground Forces in developing new types of ammunition 
and equipment is another reason for urging members of these 
organizations to profit by General Campbell's readable analysis 
of how the problems were solved, and what lessons for the 
future should be derived from that experience. 

In time of peace, the Ordnance Department laid the founda 
tion for the cooperative effort of military personnel with the in 
dustrial leaders of the nation. The district system which di- 
vided the country into thirteen areas established an intimate 
and effective contact between Ordnance officers and manage 
ment of our plants long before Pearl Harbor. The plans made 
before 1940 were instrumental in meeting the incredible load 
the war placed on these factories, and repaid a hundredfold the 
time and energy that had gone into these industrial mobiliza- 
tion projects. General Campbell describes this system and dis 
cusses with many examples the expansion of our arms industry, 
research and development for improving our weapons, and 
the Ordnance supply and maintenance operations that were in 
immediate touch with the Ground Forces. 

General Campbell concludes that logistics must receive 
greater stress in postwar military and naval training. His recom 
mendation that the relationship of the Ordnance Department 
with industry, Air Forces, educational and scientific institutions 
be strengthened in every ible way will be immeasurably 
facilitated by the study of the record described in this book. 
General Campbell is not content, however, with what was ac 
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con plished in the past; he points the way to better organization 
an. methods to meet any future aggressor. The book is not 
on» a monument to work well done. It is an important sign 
pointing to greater national security for the future.—Bric 
ap). GENERAL Donatp ARMSTRONG. 


_— 
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Mars Task Force 


\.ARSMEN IN BURMA. By John Randolph. Privately pub 
shed. 229 Pages; $6.50. 


[his is a running account, fleshed onto the skeleton of a de 
wailed unit history, of the operations of the Mars Task Force 
from Myitkyina to Lashio in Burma. As such it is the last 
\merican chapter in the controversial story of the Burma cam 
aly n. 

, a historical document, however, it will be of primary in 
terest to the members of the Mars Task Force alone. 

\nd the reason is purely strategic and chronological. The 
British and Chinese debacle in Burma—I personally am tired 
of Stilwell’s “Retreat” because a training mission doesn’t retreat 
any more than it attacks—reduced physical contact with China 
to the necessity of flying over the Himalayas at a mean twenty 
two thousand feet. In early 1944 Merrill's Marauders and the 
Chinese 22d and 38th Divisions fought south and east bril- 
liantly, bitterly and brutally into and through the Hukawng 
Valley—to Myitkyina. Which action reduced flying altitudes 
into China to a degree that was almost rational. (The Burma 
Road, as a supply route was never too rational—what with pay- 
loads cut 50 per cent to carry in gas for the back trek, what with 
“squeeze” along the Chinese trace, what with uncertain police 
protection and the futility of attempting a meeting of the minds 
of East and West and Britain over the supply of China in the 
first place.) 

In other words, when Myitkyina was taken, it will always be 
a moot question as to whether or not the United States had 
finished its job. It will always be debatable as to whether air 
supply of China from then on was or was not just as adequate 
as ground supply later on over the Road. 

Debate won't obviate the fact, however, that United States 
ground forces went on from Myitkyina—the Mars Task Force 
~and fought and died gallantly down through a mildewed and 
soggy hell to Lashio, to open the Road. 

Randolph writes with enthusiasm but with a narrow hori 
zon. He writes close to the jungle and his bitterness, undiluted 
by time, is quintessential. Either he has observed carelessly or 
proofread carelessly in spots. A Samurai is not a Japanese officer, 
nor does “hao boo hao” mean “hello” in Chinese nor is it spelled 
that way; and the CO at Aberdeen will show him a Japanese 
“knee” mortar if he is still interested. 

All of which criticism is picayune, of course. The point is that 
Randolph has written too much and too late and too expansively. 
But that still doesn’t mean that he hasn't got a legitimate place 
on the right end of the Ten-Foot Shelf on Burma. For his is a 
human, sweating, scratching document of Americans fighting 
enthusiastically to get Burma back for Britain when they might 
just as well have sat quietly on the sidelines in a containing 
action as the British themselves did until Burma fell into their 
basket as a result of MacArthur. 

So read it, and get mad all over again.—CotoneL James 
Warner Bevin. 
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Royal Canadian Air Force 


THE RCAF OVERSEAS: THE FIFTH YEAR. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 404 Pages; Glossary; Index; Illustrated; $3.00. 


To a member of the RCAF, this should be an intensely in- 
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teresting story. | have seldom seen such a wealth of operational 
detail crammed into one volume of military history, either of 
air or ground forces. The general reader, even assuming that he 
is interested in military books, will find this rather heavy going, 
tor to all except the men who fly the missions, one bombing 
operation or fighter sortie is very much like another, especially in 
cold type. 

The authors have gone to such lengths to be entirely ob 
jective that the men ot the RCAF, were it not for photographs 
of many of them in the history, would hardly seem to be of 
flesh and blood. 

The authors are to be commended for not being concerned 
with the political and jurisdictional squabbles that made the 
early days of the RCAF in England exceedingly hectic except to 
note that they existed. Their history is clearly and ably written, 
obviously by men who expended a vast amount of labor com 
piling data. It is a pity that the men who made this history pos 
sible, the men who flew the planes, could not be pictured in 
all of their warmth and humanity.—O. C. S. 
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Postwar Washington 


FRONTIER ON THE POTOMAC. By Jonathan Daniels. 
The MacMillan Company. 262 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


An admirably keen observer who writes much better than 
most commentators on the recent governmental scene, Mr. Dan 
iels nevertheless proves unable to discuss all parts of the 
Government set-up with equal insight and ease. His observations 
on the White House and the executive and legislative agencies 
close to it and the men he knew in those agencies are far more 
informed than what Mr. Daniels has to say on the War and 
Navy Departments. But he must be credited with a degree of 
honesty here, for he has not attempted to fatten his materials 
where they are thin. 

Frontier on the Potomac is an informal summary of the im 
mediate postwar Washington. In his War Department chapter 
Mr. Daniels has some humen and penetrating comment even 
though there is not enough of it to do more than touch a few 
of the many present problems of future national security. He re 
marks how the Army Cin the Pentagon) “can sometimes keep 
lip its pretensions while it desperately watches its power disap 
pear.” He speaks of a geneml! who says “Thank God I've 
still got the same two rooms and bath | had when | was a lieu 
tenant colonel to live in when I'm a lieutenant colonel again.” 

He also quotes a temporary officer who says: “Now as far as | 
can see all we want to do with victory is drop it . . . the only 
policy we have anywhere from top to bottom is getting home and 
to hell with what happens behind us. That has always been 
the American policy, and I’m not sure it is not the best policy 
if freedom is something not merely to defend but to enjoy... . 
The generals around here are talking against the wind about 
this universal training business. They really haven't any more 
idea what the next war is going to be like than you have...” 

But Mr. Daniels couldn't quite take this and replied: “Home 
may not be quite as far away from danger as it used to seem to 
be. We may need the army for prestige as well as power. I’m not 
sure that prestige without power is widely recognized any more.” 

“You sound,” replied Mr. Daniels’ friend (Mr. Daniels says 
he “thought he seemed a little prejudiced”) “like a member of 
the West Point Protective Association.” 

Then follow some temperate remarks by the author about 
West Point officers and certain specific Army leaders which 
show that although he is a fair-minded observer, Mr. Daniels 
neglected to dig up the data he needed as a basis for fully ac 
curate comment. 

Here is one further passage about the Army in wartime 
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Washington that is well worth quoting: 

“An American army in victory can seem a little sad. 1 1 

bered the lights burning nightlong in the offices all over to 

which the army sprawled in the early days of preparatio . { 

WOR K- war, when the Pentagon was only a part of that prepar. jon 
They were tired men in uniforms they had not yet learn. ¢ 

wear without self-consciousness. But | have «. memory that ‘hey 


em 


\l 


HORSE were happy men, too, though they were sometimes conv. iced 
2 that they were captured and driven in confusion. They wo ked 

hard and most of them loved it. Of course, there were lag: ard 

and phonies and pretenders among them. Some were more con rH 
OF THE cerned with winning promotions than with winning the war : 


but not many. Even ambition had an American purpose in j 

Push and patriotism were effectively bound together. Som: | 
WESTERN times it seemed that America had to wait for war, not only | 

get rich but to share the recurrent reality of the American mul 

spirit. Details on the downgrade were going to be less dramatic of t 


FRONT but not necessarily less American.” ant 


But Mr. Daniels’ best chapters deal with the White House anal 





and Congress. They are insights to government of a depth not 181: 

often found in books of relatively current comment.—G. \ ‘ke 

IKC 

is the story of the 30th Infantry Division—one of Bahay 2 firs 
Re to ; Supply Ship Stories stro 

the top outhts in the ETO, one of the leading \yigreR ROBERTS. By Thomas Heggen. Houghton Mittin J” 
ground-gainers of the war. $4.00 Company. 221 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. per 
Any combat infantryman can believe, but few will appreciate of } 

this novel of one part of the Navy's Pacific war. Mister Roberts, este 

one of the best books to come out of the war so far, is hardly FH cow 


a story of mud and dirt and blood and death and suffering such had 


THER UNIT as an infantryman knows war to be. But war is many things alli: 
O and this is Thomas Heggen’s real story of the war as it was thre 


fought aboard the cargo ship USS Reluctant, a Navy tub that \ 


HISTORIES inched its miserable way carrying supplies from island to island a 


across the broad Pacific—from Apathy to Ennui, with an oc the 

casional rare stop at Elysium. For the officers and men of the Fre 

THE NINTH MARINES, 1942-45 ........... $5.00 Reluctant ™ wee was not with the Japanese; the on)) Cas 

PW > TRACKS a, enemy was the Captain. Th 

oc peagercteonnch- Ott ni ae te $4.00 Lieutenant Arson once the war came, had wanted to fight the 

SPEARHEAD (3d Armored |S ee ae $3.50 He went into the Navy and wound up on the Reluctant, where De 
CHILDREN OF YESTERDAY (24th Division) .$3.00 _ never once in three years did he sight the enemy or hear a shot 
PHUNDERBOLT ACROSS EUROPE fired in anger, although he and his mates endured all the frus 
(Oak Diehings ein odasee: Shea ....$3.50 a and — that —* of “was ge overseas. 
gS et A : oye ut it was frustration an redom without the danger and 

rt IE BATT E OF GERMANY (84th Division) . $5.00 excitement of combat, without the white-hot tition of " 

THE EPIC OF THE 101ST AIRBORNE ...... $2.50 fighting for life itself that draws out the fine and heroic perform 

REPORT AFTER ACTION (103d Division) . . ..$3.00 ance of men who are faced with “kill or be killed.” The Re It 

HISTORY OF 2D ENGINEER SPECIAL luctant was a brick foxhole that was merely afloat instead o! ( 

BRIGADE $6.00 being securely anchored in a naval district or service command ‘ 

Jenilininin dees Heda, teen a dM a 4 dl 4 in Washington, Chicago or San Francisco. The crew of the con 

HISTORY OF THE XII CORPS ............. $5.00 Reluctant hated the navy and hated the war, even though an for 

AMERICANS, The History of the 442d Combat infantryman would have regarded the Reluctant as a very good we 

Team . cove tanceaes ss. lieGere tame $5.00 _ berth for riding out the war. dis; 

, i reas Author Heggen, a Navy officer who saw real action in the 

Complete your library with these wnit ee me Pa Pacific, understands the feelings wy eet Navy ome who de 

in preparation and will be announced when published. wanted, but did not get, action. His Mister Roberts passionately blo 

wanted to be facing the enemy in the mud of Germany or the Lis 

jungles of Guadalcanal, because beneath everything Roberts drs 

felt that he knew what the war was all about and why it was sin 


IN FANTRY JOURNAL PRESS being fought. He despised the do-nothingness of the Reluctants FB of 


part in the struggle, and the inertia and laziness to which its | 
‘W. ° Washi 6. D. C. crew had sunk. The antics, maneuvers and relationships of the 3 
a eg ae men aboard the Reluctant spring from their idleness and bore cor 
dom as non-combatants. evi 
Mister Roberts is good reading, good Navy and uproarious! 
funny. The exploits of Roberts, Pulver, Keith, Dowdy, Thomp H) 
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id the rest will bring nostalgic traces to many readers, 
H en, in this g group of chen stories tied together by the ship 
.e Captain, through which Mister Roberts sometimes just 
and sometimes di mains, has written real, down-to-salt sea 
ff griped civilians who were forced to cruise the back 
s of the steaming Pacific in monkey suits.—Lr. (je 


Mortey, USNR. 


Jack 
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Coalition Problems of 1815 
riit CONGRESS OF VIENNA: A STUDY IN ALLIED 
INITY. By Harold Nicolson. Harcourt, Brace & Company 
2 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


[his book,” author, “is not a study of 
military events: it is an examination, in terms of the past, 
{ the factors which create dissensions between independ 
ent States temporarily bound together in a coalition.” The 
analogies and parallels between the events and conditions of 
1813-1815 and the present are so striking that Mr. Nicolson 
warns his readers not to be misled into thinking that history is 
likely to repeat itself. “Then as now,” he writes, “Great Britain 
first alone and thereafter assisted by powerful allies) had de 
stroyed a totalitarian system which threatened to engulf the 
world. Then as now the common purpose which had united the 
Nations in the hour of danger, ceased, once victory had been 
achieved, to compel solidarity.” He observes that after the defeat 
of Napoleon some nations sought to extend their frontiers and 
establish alarming zones of influence. Some nations sought the 
comfort of isolation. Many thinkers felt that an “inner illness” 
had sapped the vigor of their country. Others believed that the 
alliance had turned back Napoleon only to find themselves 
threatened by a new danger—Russia. 

Mr. Nicolson’s hero is Castlereagh, whose calm consistency 
and tough-minded independence made him a central figure at 
the Congress of Vienna. The author's portraits of Alexander I, 
Frederick William III, Francis 1, Metternich, Talleyrand, 
Castlereagh, Stein, Hardenberg, and Nesselrode are excellent. 
his book is worthy successor to the author's earlier works in 
the field of diplomatic history.—Lreurenanr Coronet H. A. 
DeWeEeERD. 
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More Four-Posters Than Four-Masters 


LORD HORNBLOWER. By C. S. Forester. Little, Brown & 

Company. 322 Pages; $2.50. 
THE SALEM FRIGATE. By 

Company. 500 Pages; $3.00. 

Sea stories have as much appeal as those about Lincoln, doc 
tors and dogs. I like them myself; the sea has the fascination 
for me that it often possesses for a landlocked, native Mid 
westerner. But connoisseurs of the salt-water epic will be bitterly 
disappointed in both these novels. 

lt is Mr. Forester who cuts the deeper for we are accustomed 
to excellent work from him. The first three books of the Horn 
blower series, Flying Colors, Beat to Quarters, and Ship of the 
Line held me from beginning to end. I could forgive him for 
dragging in with a heavy hand an occasional boudoir scene, 
since the vividness and technical perfection of his descriptions 
of sea combat more than made up for it. 

Hornblower’s luster was tarnished a little when he became 
a commodore in the fourth volume but I still strung along, 
consoling myself with the thought that we can’t have a winner 
every time. But this does it. I am through with Horatio. 

‘he new book has the old sea-dog suppressing mutiny on 
HMS Flame, off the French coast, capturing the port of Havre 
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AS HE SAW IT 


By ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 

Already in the best-seller lists, this is the inside picture 
of FDR, his conferences, his points of view, and his 
reactions to other famous personalities, as witnessed by 
his son. In his capacity as his father’s aide, Elliott Roose- 
velt was in a position to observe and record off-the- 
record conflicts and decisions. Here, too, is the book 
for every American who has asked what FDR would do 
about the world problems today. 


$3.00 





ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 


Distinguished head of the War Production Board re- 
counts the titanic struggle for industrial supremacy by 
backing up the fighting men in World War II and 
which enabled them to beat the mighty enemy to the 
ground. 

ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY is an inspiring story 
of the development of the potential strength of a de- 
mocracy in distress. 


$4..00 
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THIEVES IN 
THE NIGHT 


By ARTHUR KOESTLER 





Thi LES Arthur Koestler, who has al- 


Wi thes ready established himself as a 
eight vital thinker and a vivid 


writer, has dramatized the di- 





lemma of Palestine. 

He vitalizes the lives of Jewish settlers, the attitudes, 
the opinions of neighboring Arabs and the views and 
difficulties which confront the British administrators of 
Palestine. Thieves In the Night will become one of the 


most controversial novels of the season. 


$2.75 


BALKAN 
BACKGROUND 


By BERNARD NEWMAN 
The story of the conflicting nationalities and races 
which have for centuries made the Balkans the trouble 
spot of Europe and the continued ground of conflict 


for the major powers in ideologies of our day. 


$2.50 
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from the Bonapartists and walking off with a peerage | 
labors. In his spare time he indulges in some extramari'.| 
door gambols with an old flame of younger days which make, 
for too much sex and too little sea. To an old Hornblow far 
it's a little like watching a battered pugilist, far beyo: 
prime, trying to dance around and slug it out with the young 
sters. | hope His Majesty’s government allows Horatio t. liv. 
out his days in the quiet dignity befitting his years and station 
The Salem Frigate fits into the familiar pattern of bulging 
bosoms, slim waists, fragrant hair and more action in the {ou; 
posters than in the four-masters. It seems along around the tury 
of the nineteenth century there was a jerk who loved a nic 
girl (unbeknownst to her) and she returned his love (unby 
knownst to him). The jerk befriends a heel, who repays him by 
marrying the nice girl. In the meantime a sultry witch, alread, 
betrayed by the heel, tricks the jerk into marrying her. Then 
the heel joins the then-young American Navy and the jerk feel: 
he must go along to keep an eye on the heel for the nice girl, fo; 
whom he has finally discovered his hitherto hidden passion 
They roam around the world, are captured by North African 
pirates, escape and so on. If you're still reading this, it’s mor 


than I could do for the book.—J. F. L. 


7 y y 


“Worth the Price of Admission” 
A TREASURY OF SPORTS HUMOR. Edited by Dave 
Stanley. Introduction by Ted Husing. Lantern Press. 487 


Pages; $3.00. 


In today’s crop of anthologies, treasuries, collections and 
portables, there was a place for another good sports volume. This 
one, assembled by Dave Stanley and brought onto the field 
by Ted Husing, is a winner from the first page. It is not a com 
pilation of sports jokes and gags but a collection of forty shor 
stories and articles. The writing team includes heavyweights like 
Damon Runyon, Paul Gallico, Dan Parker, the Lardners, and 


Tom O'Reilly. Others, like William Saroyan, Corey Ford and J 


Philip Wylie, will be recognized by all as able writers of humor 
not particularly associated with sports. The formerly weaker 
sex is represented by Cornelia Otis Skinner, Margery Sharp 
Katherine Brush, and Ruth McKenney. 

Every major sport is represented by at least one story. Sports 
fans will chuckle over such favorites as the horse that played 
third for Brooklyn, Hex-Eye Lipschitz, the robot golfer, the 
Bloomer Girls, the Cuban Canary, Mr. Dooley’s dissertation on 
athletics in general, the saints-invoking batters, the cockeyed 
fighter, the kidnaped bookmaker, the blackened-eye swimmer, 
and others. 

All in all, Mr. Stanley has arranged a rollicking sports 
event, one whose 487 pages are well worth the price of admis 


sion.—N. J. A. 
y 7 y 
Beyond Artillery Range 


THE IRON CHAIN. By Edward Newhouse. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 228 Pages; $2.50. 


Twenty-one short stories, most of them built around onc 
character who is variously an Air Corps general's aide and an 
officer on higher Air Forces’ staffs, impart much of the flavor 
of life beyond heavy artillery range. The four or five stories o! 
civilians are staged in a New York taproom. The plots ar 
simple, the characterizations clear, and the atmosphere is prob 
ably authentic although a bit overdone, especially in the refer 
ences to the Pentagon—but then, the Pentagon is the Pau! 
Bunyan of the military world and should be by now accustomed 
to being ribbed unmercifully. 
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S-venteen of the stories appeared in the New Yorker, which 
is a jairly good indication of their type. They are not humorous, 
not particularly light, but they ow smoothly and exude neithe: 
soo ing syrup nor bile. The theme of the military stories seems 
to b. that men could fight bravely and work efhciently and yet 
have a very vague idea, or no idea at all, about what they were 
fighcing for. Captain Wyatt, who appears in most of the stories, 
is a patient and wise man who doesn't expect too much from the 
Army or from people because of his broad background and his 
understanding nature. The people he meets are the people 
one meets in any army, or anywhere else. Newhouse’s skill in 
characterization more than makes up for uncomplicated plots, 
or no plots at all. The book is not exciting, but satisfying.—A. S. 

4 4 
Blockships For Normandy 
tHE LAST PASSAGE. By Lieutenant Commander J. E. 
laylor. The Macmillan Company. 137 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.50. 

In The Last Passage Lieutenant Commander Taylor, author 
of one of the best descriptions of the Murmansk convoys, has 
written a wholly delightful footnote to Operation Neptune. 
It is the story of the sixty-odd blockships designated to be sunk 
in the two artificial harbors and five independent clusters, the 
famous “Gooseberries"—from their selection, preparation and 
collection in the two Scottish ports of Oban and Methil to their 
final trip and brave end off the Normandy beaches. Theirs was 
but a small part of the entire scheme, though one which, as the 
author again and again emphasizes, in the eyes of the planners 
constituted the crux of the entire operation with the success of 
which it would stand or fall. The ships selected were of every 
type‘and varying quality. Some could hardly be brought down 
to the necessarily slow speed of the average; others barely suc 
ceeded in limping along through the desperate coaxing of some 
adventurous young engineer. The question of ballast in order 
to ensure the correct sinking was a difficult problem; so was the 
question of allowing only the indispensable minimum of fuel, 
yet preventing the crews from guessing the destination from the 
amount. The explosives needed could only be distributed in 
time by the most flagrant disregard of all existing regulations. 
The masters, officers and engineers of the ships selected proved 
as curious a human mixture as could be imagined—some excel 
lent men, deeply affected by the fate of their ships, yet willing 
to cooperate in what was after all an honorable ending; others 
sour and ready to quit. When finally the whole assembly of 
ships had been collected in the West Scottish port of Oban, the 
desertion of two crewmen from sheer boredom—because all 
shore leave had to be stopped for reasons of secrecy—suddenly 
raised the problem of providing recreation, solved by an Ameri 
can portable canteen and cinema. In the final crossing of the 
Channel at night several groups lost the swept channels, yet 
somehow miraculously avoided being blown up. A vivid de 
scription of the sinking itself closes the attractive little book, 
well rounded off with a list of the ships involved, a map of their 
“last passage” and a sketch of the surviving Mulberry Harbor 
at Avromanches with the blockships sunk in it—Hersert 
RosmNsKI. 


y 7 y 


The Jeep 
HAIL TO THE JEEP. By A. Wade Wells. Harper & Brothers. 
120 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


It is a peculiar fact, but a large proportion of those who had 
to ride jeeps have less than a friendly feeling for the versatile 
little trucks. And that is what a jeep is—a truck. The official 
nomenclature calls it a truck; it rides like a truck, does the job 
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THE 


BRERETON 
DIARIES 


By LT. GEN. LEWIS H. BRERETON 


. 4 saneremen’ Gemmeey OH% * 


BRERETON 
_ DIARIES 


The informal, day-to-day, on-the- 


spot record of our air war by the 


Fe EF 


only air commander to serve in 
every major battle area in World 


War II. 


With emphasis on fact rather than on himself, General 
Brereton presents the inside picture of our global air 
war, from the viewpoint of a man who was helping to 


create the history he reported. $4.00 


THE LOST WAR 


By MATSUO KATO 


Wartime Japan, its people, attitudes, sacrifices, and re- 
actions, as observed by a Japanese newspaperman. A 
correspondent for a Japanese news agency in America 
for many years, Matsuo Kato reports on prewar nego- 
tiations as well as the war years within the enemy’s 


country. $2.75 
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KNOTS AND ROPE 


By FREMONT DAVIS and MARJORIE VAN DE WATER 


Clear, simple instruction and step-by-step photographic 
illustrations demonstrate the make-up and handling of 
rope and cable, and the tying and use of knots. Explains 


which knot to use for a given purpose. $2.00 


THE USE OF TOOLS 


Employing the same technique as Knots and Rope, this 
companion piece covers the field of tools from the hammer 
to power tools. Contents include a section on tools in 
general, measurement devices, a chapter on woodwork- 
ing and metalworking tools, a chapter on soldering, and 
another on wire splicing. The care of tools, safety meas- 
ures, effective employment of tools, and the varying uses 
for tools of the same general type are clearly and effec- 


tively illustrated. $3.50 
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of a truck. Soldiers could forgive every fault of the jee] 
rode a little less like a truck. 

Now that is off our chest, we must admit that anybody yh 
ever saw the jeep perform will admit that it did more than wa 
expected of it, and that for the jobs at hand it would be a! 
impossible to find anything any better. The jeep had power 
speed, cross-country mobility, versatility—and even gla 
Many a blonde would pass up a V-16 for the doubtful pleasures 
of a thumping } jeep ride. So the little truck probably deser 
book. 

Mr. Wells and Harper's have done well by the little go-deyi 
[he history of its development is told in words for the serious 
minded, and in pictures for the Life-minded. The author did 
much research in writing this book—he even came up with 
several soldiers and a professor named Jeep, and has gone back 
to World War I in his hunt for the jeep’s genesis. The pict Ires 
are, for the most part, good action photos, and the text, while on 
the “gee-whiz” side, does tell the story it sets out to relate. | 
don't believe anything better on the subject has been done, o: 
will be.—A. S. 


10St 


.a 
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THE COLLECTED WARTIME MESSAGES OF GEN 
ERALISSIMO CHIANG KALSHEK 1937-1945. Compiled 
by the Chinese Ministry of Information. Two volumes. [he 
John Day Company. 872 Pages; Index; $7.50. 

This is the most comprehensive compilation of Chiang Kai 
shek’s wartime speeches and messages published in the English 
language. It consists of 160 items arranged in chronological 
order covering the period 1937-1945. Of these, 72 items have 
never appeared in any American publication, and 38 have 
never been published before in English translation anywhere 

One of the most noteworthy addresses in this collection was 
delivered before the beginning of the Sino-Japanese war. |i 
was given by the Generalissimo before the officer candidates of 
the Lushan (Kiangsi) Training Camp in July 1934. With re 
markable accuracy Chiang foretold the nature of the coming 
war with Japan. He pointed out that Japan could overrun large 
areas of China, but warned that her attempt to dominate the 
Pacific would ultimately bring her into conflict with the West 
ern powers and lead to her defeat. Here he sketched out for the 
first time the defensive war in great depth, the long retreats, the 
war of spirit against modern weapons which the Chinese waged 
for nine long years against Japan.—LieureNaNt Cotonet H 
A. DeWEERD. 

5 5 7 
Advice On Retirement 


THE BEST YEARS. By Walter Pitkin. Current Books, Inc 
194 Pages; $2.50. 


1 would heartily recommend this book to any man who 
thinks he might retire in ten or twenty years, though it is ot 
much use to the man already retired or about to retire. I’ve neve 
liked Mr. Pitkin’s bouncing, super-energetic style but this time, 
as in a good many passages of his earlier books, what he says is 
much more important than how he says it. 

Mr. Pitkin recommends a tapering off rather than an abrupt 
retirement, and digging up old but thwarted interests as the best 
possible retirement pastimes. He is also against losing complete 
interest upon retirement in the occupation of the man’s work 
ing years. Too much rest, he insists, is a disease. “Any long 
physical rest is evil. It shortens life. . . . The trouble begins the 
instant you rest because you have nothing to do.” 

Here is a further passage along a similar line: “Men turn 
backward chiefly because they lack incentives to turn forward. 
They begin to die as soon as they lose the drive to live. The first 
sign of losing this drive is the backward sigh, the reverie of the 
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ld times. Not a serious symptom if it occurs once a year 


and ists only for a minute. But ominous if long and frequent.” 


y in circulation” the author advises in another chapter- 
, ch pter containing some excellent rules for the conduct of the 
e-aged or elderly person toward younger friends and 
eqt aintances. 
| .e Best Years, it seems to me, is primarily addressed to the 
x woman who will be able to retire with at least a modest 
secure income. Mr. Pitkin could have said much more to help 
the man who cannot look forward to a steady income in old 


\nd more important, to my mind, is the fact that much of 
what Mr. Pitkin advises as preventive occupational therapy for 
the Better Years” is in the nature of escape rather than im- 
yrovement in one’s relationship to life and living. It is quite 
likely that following his advice would, for many, add to the 
general pleasure of the later years. But what men need most 
of all in the later years, or at any age, is a measure of inner 

ace, just as what the aging world needs most of all is peace. I 
doubt whether the author’s recommendations will help a man 


greatly to find it.—G. V. 


7 5 A 5 
Port of Embarkation 
THE ROAD TO VICTORY. Edited by Major William R. 


Wheeler. Yale University Press. 2 Volumes; 316 Pages; II 


lustrated; Index; Appendices. 


rhis is the history, informal to be sure, of the Hampton 
Roads Port of Embarkation in World War II. It also includes 
a fine, though brief, sketch of the Port’s history through all of 
\merica’s wars, including the Revolutionary War. 

The Road to Victory is a competent, well written book, which 
is a trifle surprising in view of the vast amount of material that 
has been covered. Volume | deals largely with the major di 
visions of the Port, while Volume II covers the technical ser 
ices. Major Wheeler is to be commended for an excellent job of 
editing and organizing his material, which was turned out by a 
score of different authors, none professional. 

lo the layman the book will be chiefly interesting for the in 
sight it provides into the complexities of running a great port. 
[his reviewer, who was staged through HRPOE with an in 
fantry combat team, used to believe that the operation of a port 
was reasonably simple. No longer, however. To the men and 
women who served at the Port through the war years, Major 


= Wheeler's work is a more than fitting memorial to their efforts 


in World War II.—O. C. S. 
f 1 


\MERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE MAKING 1932 
1940: A STUDY IN RESPONSIBILITIES. By Charles A. 
Beard. Yale University Press. 336 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


Here is a record of official and unofficial pronouncements on 
the subject of an American foreign policy from 1932-1940. Mr. 
Beard examines some of the myths which becloud the subject. 
He disposes of the often-repeated charge that a small group 
of “evil senators” killed the League of Nations and thus made 
World War II inevitable. He examines the assertion that the 
‘American people” were responsible for World War II because 
of their isolationist attitude and reluctance to follow the ad 
ministration in a strong policy against the Axis. He traces the 
repudiation of the League of Nations by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1932 and the isolationist record of his administration from 
that time until the elections of 1940. A thought-provoking 
book which should be widely read.—Lreurenant Coronet H. 
A. DeWeerp. . 
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TOGETHER 


by 


KATHERINE TUPPER MARSHALL 





TOGETHER is the story of an Army wife— 
Mrs. Marshall accompanied General Marshall 
from his post as Assistant Commandant of The In 
fantry School, through duty with the CCC, the 
[Illinois National Guard, duty with troops—and 
through those tense, demanding years when 
General Marshall as Chief of Staff guided the 
United States Army through the greatest war of 


all time. 


This is more than a casual autobiography. It is 
a book which gives important and revealing 
glimpses into the stature and character of a great 


soldier and a great citizen. 


$3.50 
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Pacific Theater 

Bridge to Victory (Handleman) ............... 2.00 
Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There 

CO I eee cileinn's We vwscneatce ie 2.00 

Fighting Forces edition .........+...... 25 
*The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) ......... 25 
Seneral Wainwright's Story (Wainwright & 

OEE ood LE nas a Sore pc atens bbws’ 3.00 
Seton. Mer GE “Gaia uaehenecseUdaassccvs 3.00 
Suadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 

eee 2.50 
Fighting Forces edition ............ .25 
GeO 65h cdbboakousaces 35 

sland Victory (Marshall) 
CHP GD gcddecacisccues 2.00 
ghting Forces edition ................ 25 

Saw the Fall of the Philippines (Romulo) . 3.00 
The Last ‘alae PANES oS ER en 2.50 

i A od eu ds a5. ene cvbeln dh 2.00 
Men on Bataan (Hersey) ...............-- 2.50 
Papuon Campaign ..............+-- -50 

Marines in Action 

And A Few Marines (Thomason) ........ = 3.00 
Betio Beachhead (Holcomb & Vandegrift) . 2. 50 
The Island (Merriflat) ..............-..000- . 3.00 
The Long ond the Short and the Tall (Josephy).. 3.00 
Marines At War (Crone) ................. 3.00 
On To Westward (Sherrod) ............. 3.00 
A Ribbon and A Star (Monks & Falter) ........ 2.75 
eT ee 2.00 
Tarawa: Toughest Battle in Marine Corps 

ee ke re . 1.00 
U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima (Five Marine Combat 

PHN I re cia na 5 Gani ag 
Uncommon Valor (Six Marine Combat 

MAORI Frere, tide hick xdsn 0 3.00 

Navy in Action 
*Americo’s Navy in World War Il ......... 25 
Bottle Report—Pearl Harbor to the Coral Seo 

oo Rl . 3.50 
British Navy's Air Arm (Rutter) .............. .25 
COnvnT Ve eee cawacees 2.50 
The Navy's Air War (Ed. by Buchanan) . 3.50 
The Navy's Wor (Prott] ..................0-- 2.75 
Queen of the Flat-tops (Johnston) .... 3.00 
Robinson Crusoe, USN (Clark) ... 2.75 
They Were Expendable (White) 

Cloth edition ........... 2.00 

: Fighting Forces edition ............. 25 

mis ts the Mewy- (Came) . 2... ec cc cccccns .25 
War Fiction 

Adventures of Wesley Jackson (Soroyan) 2.75 

A Walk in the Sun (Brown) ...... 1.00 
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| a ne ee eer 2.50 
The Brick Foxhole (Brooks) ..............-++. 2.50 
Night Climb (Skiing 10th Div.) .......... 2.50 
OS PR re ene ae ae 2.50 
ET SF I, ok cr ethne ik icc oc dab eeunewes 2.00 
Unit Histories 
Battle of Germany (84th Division) . 5.00 
Children of Yesterday (24th Division) .... . 3.00 | 
84th Division History (Draper) ............. .. 5.00 
History of 2d Engineer Special Brigade ...... 6.00 
Marsmen in Burma (Randolph) ............... 6.50 
Report After Action (103d Infantry Division) . 3.00 
347th Infantry Pictorial Review ..... . 4,00 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) . 3.50 
Timberwolf (104th Division) ............. . 4.00 
BACKGROUND OF THE WAR AND 
PEACE 
One World 
Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) ......... 3.50 
The Ciano Diaries (Ciano) ................. . 4.00 
Freedom: Its Meaning (Anshen) .............. 4.00 


Future of American Secret Intelligence (Pettee) 2.00 


Geography of the Peace (Spykman) .......... 2.75 
Geopolitics (Strausz-Hupé) 2.75 
The Great Globe Itself (Bulitt) ............. . are 
History of the World Since 1914 .............. 1.00 
Humon Nature and £ :during Peace (Murphy) .. 3.50 
Se CE DEEN, s 5s a oem tlawechmaeee ve Oh 2.00 
Outline History of Europe, 1815 to 1944 ...... .75 
Pillars of Peace (Army Information School) .... 1.00 
Signposts of Experience (Snow) ............ . 2.75 
Time for Decision (Welles) 3.00 


EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION 
By Clifford Dowdey 


A behind-the-scenes story of the personali- 
ties, famous and otherwise, who figured in 
the Confederacy, during the American Civil 
War, and after it. $4.00. 


America 


America’s Foreign Policies (Bailey) ae 
America's Strategy in World Politics (Spykman) 3.75 
ne eae eewenen 1.49 
U. S. Foreign Policy (Lippmann) ........ 25 
U. S. and Its Place in World Affairs 


The Middle East (Ben-Horin) 
The Netherlands (Edited by Bartholomew 
Landheer) 


| We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 








Cloth edition ...... shew 
® Fighting Forces edition ch 


Germany 

Berlin Diary (Shirer) 
The German Army (Rosinski) 
The German Soldier (Goodtriend) a 
Guilt of the German Army (Fried) 
Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 

Cloth edition 

Fighting Forces edition 
The Nazi Stote (Ebenstein) 

Cloth edition 

*® Fighting Forces edition 
Next Germany .......... ch apeoke ake 
Pattern of Conquest (Harsch) . 

Japan 

How the Jap Army Fights .............+5+- 
Japan and the Japanese (from Fortune) 
Japanese Handbook (lee) ............ 
Japan's Islands of Mystery (Price) . 
Japan's Military Masters (Lory) 

Cloth edition .. ; 

* Fighting Forces edition 
The Jap Soldier (Goodfriend) 
Our Enemy Japan (Fleisher) 

Cloth edition . 

* Fighting Forces edition 
Through Japanese Eyes (Tolischus) 

Cloth edition ; vat 

* Fighting Forces edition .. 
Traveler From Tokyo (Morris) 
With Japan's Leaders (Moore) 


USSR 


Russia (Pares) . 
The Russian Army (Kerr) 
Cloth edition ‘ 
* Fighting Forces edition 


| Scared Men of the Kremlin (Fisher) 


OE ne ee 3.25 
U. S. War Aims (Lippmann) ............ 1.50 | 
Asia and the Pacific 
East and West of Suez (Badeaou) ........ .25 
Filipinos and Their Country (Porter) ...... — 
Introduction to India (Moraes and Stimson) ... 2.00 
Korea Looks Ahead (Grajdanzev) .......... .25 
The Making of Modern China (Lattimore) 
RS ee eee 3.00 
* Fighting Forces edition .............. 8S 
Pacific Islands in War and Peace (Keesing) .... .25 
Solution in Asia (Lattimore) ............... . 2.00 
Wartime Chino (Stewart) ........... ae 
British Empire 
A Roving Commission (Churchill) ..... 1.75 
East of Malto—West of Suez (Bartimeus) ..... 2.50 
Empire in the Changing World (Hancock) ..... .25 
The English People (Brogan) ................ 3.00 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) .............. 3.00 
The Making of Modern Britain (Brebner) .... 2.50 
St ST EE os deauehenss (einer . 3.50 
Pacific Partner (Johnston) ............02-0000 2.50 
Report on India (Raman) 
ae rs i es 2.50 
* Fighting Forces edition .... 25 
Europe 
Balkan Background (Newman) .......... - 2.90 
Europe: An Atlas of Human Geography 
ES Oe Te Pee, Serer 2.00 
Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) ........... 6,00 





The Soviet For East (Mandel) 


Through the Russian Back Door (Lauderback) 


Guidebooks and Atlases 
Atlas of Global Geography (Raisz) . 
Atlas of World Affairs (1946) 
Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas 
Latin America in Maps ...... 
Look at the World (Harrison) 
A Wor Atlas for Americans 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary . 


THE ARMY 
The oe Army 


Doolittle Report ....... 
Our Armed Forces 
Soldier Poem (Lanham) 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) 
West Point (Baumer) . 

West Point Today (Banning) 


Air Forces 
Army Flyer (Arnold & Eoker) .. 
Flying Health (Kafka; .. 
Guide to A.A-F. 
Cloth edition .. 
Paper edition 


200,000 Flyers (Wiener) . 
Winged Mars (Cuneo) 
Winged Warfare (Arnold aad Eoker) 


Ground Forces 


Army Ground Forces (What You Should Know 


About) (Greene) 
He's in the Paratroops Now (Rathmore} 
War on Wheels (Kutz) . 
We Jumped to Fight (Raff) 


Service Forces 

16-205: The Army Chaplain 
Signal Corps (What You Should Know About) 
(Davis & Fassett) 
Wartime Medicine (What You Should Know 
About) (Darnall & Cooper) 


How Our Army Grew Wings ‘(Chandler & Lahm) 


3.00 


5.00 


. 2.75 


25 


3.00 
3.00 
25 


_ 3.50 


1.00 
25 


. 2.75 


25 
25 


. 2.50 


25 
25 
25 

3.00 


. 2.50 


25 
25 


2.00 
25 


. 2.00 


25 


. 2.75 


2.75 


-25 


2.75 
25 
2.75 


_ 2.50 


2.75 


25 
35 
1.00 
25 
3.00 


. 2.50 


soe 200 
. 2.00 


. 2.50 


25 
3.75 
2.75 
2.50 
3.00 


2.50 


» 2.75 
. 2.00 


2.50 


-20 


. 2.50 


75 











THE NAVY 


Annapolis Today (Banning) 2.75 
Book of the Navy (Roberts & Brentano) 3.00 
Command at Sea (Cope) ; oe aoe 
Novol Officer's Guide (Forster & Cady) . . 3.50 
Noval Reserve Guide (Forster & Cady) 2.50 
Navy Hos Wings (Pratt) : . 2.75 
Toward ao New Order of Sea Power (Sprout)) 3.75 | 
THE MARINE CORPS 
Guidebook ter Marines (Official) 1.00 
History of the U.S.M.C. (Metcal 5.00 


ALL BUT ME AND THEE 
By Brig. Gen. Elliot D. Cooke 


Here, reduced to terms the layman can un- 
derstand, is the story of the problems pre- 
sented by psychonevrosis in the Army. 
$2.75. 


MILITARY THOUGHT AND STRATEGY 


Air Power and Total Wor (Caldwell) 2.50 
Amphibious Warfare and Combined Operations 

(Keyes) 1.50 
Arms and Policy (Nickerson) ................. .50 
Army of the Future (de Gaulle) 2.00 
Art of War (Sun-Tzu) 1.50 
Axis Grand Strategy (Compiled by Farago) 3.50 
Defense (Von Leeb) 1.50 
Douvhet and Aerial Warfore (Sigaud) 1.75 
Framework of Battle (Burr) 3.00 
Frederick the Great (Phillips) 1.50 
Future of Infantry (Hart) 1.00 
Generals and Generalship (Wavell) . 1.00 
Impact of Wor (Herring) 2.50 
Landing Operations (Vagts) 5.00 
The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 

Fighting Forces edition 25 

MacArthur on War (MacArthur) 3.00 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) 3.75 
Maneuver in War (Willoughby) 3.00 
Military Staff: Its History and Development 

(Hittle) 2.50 
Napoleon and Modern War (Lanza) 1.50 


National Security and the General Staff (Nelson) 5.00 


Nature of Modern Warfare (Falls) 1.25 
Neval Strategy Guide (Brodie) 2.75 
Principles of War (Clausewitz) 1.50 
Reveries on the Art of War (De Saxe) 1.50 
Roots of Strategy (Phillips) 3.00 
Studies on War (infantry Journal) .25 
Surprise in War (Erfurth) 1.50 
Use of Air Power (Blunt) 2.090 
Wear and National Policy (A syllabus) 1.00 
MILITARY TRAINING 
General 

21-26; Advanced Map and Aerial Photo Reading .25 
Semen Atay ATOMS onc ceccccccccescsues .20 
Army Officer's Notebook (Morgan) 1.00 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill (Lentz) 75 
27-250: Cases on Military Government .20 
Combat Communications (Allen) 2§ 
Gee FP FE ciacdensescccsendeviackOrins 25 
Combat Intelligence [Schwien) . vebesae 2.00 
Combined FSR and SOFM (from 100-5, 100-10, 

Oe ee ore ae 1.50 
100-20: Command and Employment of Air Power .20 
Control of Venereal Disease (Vonderlehr and 

Heller) 2.75 
21-30: Conventional Signs, Symbols, “end 

Abbreviations (Military) 25 
21-40; Defense Against Chemical Attack 35 
Defense Against Chemical Warfare (Restricted).. .25 
Drill and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds) .... 1.50 
Driver Training (McCloskey) ................. 25 


21-25: Elementary Map and Aerial Photo Reading .20 
21-1}: First Aid for Soldiers — 
Front-Line Intelligence (Chandler oad Robb) 


76 


Ges Wartare (Waitt) 
Cloth edition .... 

* Fighting Forces edition .. 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 
How to Abandon Ship (Banigon) 

Cloth edition . 

* Fighting Forces edition .... 

| Identification (insignia of all Armies) 


21-15: Individual Clothing and Equipment .... 
| New |. DY R., 1946 
Chats CGHIBR cccccccscvcceccccoscicene 
Paper edition .......6. cece ceceeerecees 


Insignia of the Services (Brown) 
26-5: Interior Guard Duty 
Keep ‘Em Rolling (McCloskey) 
Kill or Get Killed (Applegate) ...........-.++ 
Map and Aerial Photo Reading Complete .... 
Map Reading for the Soldier (Goodfriend) .... 
Medical Soldier's Handbook 
27-5: Military Government .... 
Military Medical Manual ...........++eeeeee 
Military and Naval Recognition Book (Bunkley) 
Military Preventive Medicine (Durham) ....... 
21-10: Military Sanitation and First Aid .... 
| 21-5: Military Training 
Officers’ Guide 
Officers’ Manual (Moss) 
100-5: Operations cecdustatunes- ocean tens 
1-705: Physical Fitness for Flying en 
35-20: Physical Training ... 
| 21-20: Physical Training .. 
Platoon Record Book . 
| Preventive Maintenance ........... 
Quartermaster Emergency Handbook 
Riot Control (Wood) 
Secret and Urgent 
Sergeant Terry Bull 
Bee EN “covenetesndeeas¥aex 
101-5: SOFM Staff and Combat Orders 


(Pratt) 


THE MONASTERY 
By Frederick Majdalany 


Cassino. $2.00. 


Spies and Saboteurs (What the Citizen Should 

Know About) Irwin & Johnson) 
Seed Tbe GOR veces cc cvedesceternseesss 
State Defense Force Manual ..............+.. 
20-15: Tents and Tent Pitching 
21-22: Watermanship 





Infantry 


Combat Problems for Small Units .. 
Essentials of Infantry Training 
CO GUO: Kia dees vcesds 
Pater CGR cccvcocccvecvscccssocess 
| 7-25: Hq. Co., !Intel., & Sig. Comm. 
Heavy Weapons Manval 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
teeter We Bethe cc dec ccdscccvcccconsupions 
72-20: Jonge Warkere ..cccoccceccvccescsecs 
Military Ski Manual (Harper) ..........--.+---- 
3-375: Portable Flame Throwers Ml and MIAI 
7-40: Rifle Regiment, Infantry 
Scouting and Patrolling ...........+-+eeeeees 
21-75: Scouting, Patrolling and Sniping ....... 
9-1535: Sights, M4 and M3 (For 60mm. and 81mm. 
Mortar Matériels) Sights M2A3, M2Al, M2 
Steam. TRSSUE ccc cvccnccdackesncvcasnses 
11-431: Target Range Communication Systems .. 
21-150: Unarmed Defense for American Soldiers 


Air Forces 


Roger Wilco: ABC of Radio for Flyers 
5-240: Aerial Photography .........-..++++++ 
Aircraft Mathematics (Walling and Hill) ...... 
Aircraft Navigation (Sewart, Nichols, Wailing, 

SE cuicd beast ncdednaseoahsamesabcadehains 
Aircraft Recognition (Saville-Sneath) 
Air Navigation (Zim) 
Cen GI n.o00.6 v0 ccepasaciconnisanens 
| Basic Math for Aviation (Ayres) 





4.50 
2.50 
3.25 

.40 


The Infantryman’s view of the taking of 








Bombardment Aviation (Ayling) 


Celestial Navigation (A.W.T.I.) .......... ; - 
Codes and Ciphers (Morgan) .............. 60 
Combat Aviation (Ayling) ............... 50 
Electrical Principles (Stone) ............... 25 
Clectvical Shep (Stene) .... vceccccccsevccess 40: 
Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis) .... 75 
Engine Principles (Etchison) ............... 75 
Flight Crew Training Program (A.W.T.1.) 25 
Flight Principles (Crites) ................ 60 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) ............ 00 
Instructor's Manual (Morgan) ............. 25 
Jordanoff's Illustrated Aviation Dictionary .. 50 
Loading and Cruising (Ford) .............. 00 
1-900: Mathematics for Air Crew Trainees ... 25 
Mechanical Principles (Crites) .............. 60 
Mechanics Handbook (A.W.T.I.) ........... 60 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) .......... 75 
Northern Routes (A.W.T.1.) ................ 25 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) ........ 25 
Pe es ND a ap cchecwdehaeh essen 1.50 
Radio Operating (Stone) .............. 60 
Radia Principles (Stone) .......ccccscccccces 1.00 
Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) .......... 25 
Stock Clerk's Manual (Brock) .............. 1.00 
Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Tibbits) ....... 2.50 
Use of Numbers (Morgan) ......... foe .60 
Weather Principles (Kraght) .......... 1.00 
Armored Forces 
17-100: The Armored Division ............ .20 
17-5: Armored Force Drill@.................. 5 
17-27: Armored 8lmm. Mortar Squad and Plot. .20 
17-42: Armored Infantry Battalion ............ 25 
17-40: Armored Infantry Company .......... .30 
Armored Warfare (Lectures on FSR III) (Fuller)... 1.50 
2-7: Cavalry Drill Regulations, Mechanized .. 15 
2-20: Cavalry Recon. Troop, Mechanized .... 25 
2-15: Employment of Cavalry ............... .30 
PE I a cs odie sndwh end enense kiwens -20 
Machine Warfare (Fuller) 
OO aaa ee . 2.50 
* Fighting Forces edition ......... 25 

Modern Reconnaissance (Cavalry Journal) . 1.50 
9-1250: Ord. Maint.: 37mm. Gun Matériel 

TE We Oe OD. wiades cucncestsets 10 
2-30: Recon. Squadron, Mechanized ......... .20 
18-20. Tact. Employment of T.D. Plat. Self-Prop. .15 
18-5: Tact. Employ. Tank Destroyer Unit .. 25 
18-24: TD Pioneer Platoon .............. 15 
Se BaP CE. PONIES 6 oviewe cawocucceesss 5 
Tank Fighter Team (Gerard) .............. 25 
GN aid cowacnenb= is uweens va vent 4.75 

Artillery 

9-1580: Battery Commander's Telescope M1917 

DP te aves ahadete Ite We aeinkans oe eeee 10 
Drills and Ceremonies of F.A. (Official) ... 1.00 


—————— 


ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Clifford MacFadden, Henry 
_ Madison Kendall and George 
F. Deasy 


An up-to-the-minute study of world affairs 
in maps and pictographs, covering the eco- 
| nomic, military, and political potentialities 
of every country in the world. Two of the 
| authors served with the Army Map Service 
during the war. $5.00. 








4-119: Examination for Gunners .........- 10 
Field Artillery Basic (Official) ..........--- 5.00 
6-5: FAFM: Org. and Drill ..........---++5+> WN 
6-56: FAFM Serv. of Piece 75mm. Gun M2A3... .15 


6-220: F.A. Fire Control Instruments .......- AS 


6-605: F.A. Individual and Unit Training 

PE igh cuttin dv eVertaccdsmhesstess .20 
TO MEE” 6 in ncihdhacnscterendacunecs 10 
6-135: Forward Observation .............-+: 15 
Hard Pounding (Court) ...........0-0+ee eee: 2.50 
20-230: Log. Trig. and Math Tables for Arty. 25 
44-225: Orientation for Artillery .........+-- 40 
GDIG: Pack Agtillery ....icescscccevcresccces 30 
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9.157 otting Boards for C.A. ......... : .20 


9.)549 Plotting Boards for F.A. .............. 10 
4-24 es. and Care of Seacoast Defense 
vi ah. wenn ech s saaeeeteeeuaseseeceenees 10 
Sea Re 45056 ck tena sseedeesvedeves 3.00 
69 vy. of Piece, 8 Howitzer, M] .......... 15 
470 v. of Piece: 75mm. Howitzer, Horse and 
7 ee og caionh teak ed ees seiee 10 
6-60: Serv. of Piece, 75mm. Gun, M1916 Horse 
el ED o SUR Ban the nee w'ne +4dbs< 15 


6 90. vice of 155mm. Gun M1 .. 


FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
By Chandler and Robb 


The complete and compendious handbook 
on the collection, evaluation, dissemination 
of combat intelligence. $2.50. 


6-85: Serv. of Piece, 155mm. Gun, M1918 15 

6-80: Serv. of Piece, 155mm. Howitzer, 
IN a ken oiieickcicnadens 10 

6-20: Tactical Employment of F.A. ........ - .30 


6-100: T & T of Div. Arty and Higher Arty Ech. 5 


Engineers 

5-10: Engr. FM Construction and Routes of 

CE arbtdccecnnaweneaaeen 60s . = 
5-25: Engr. FM Explosives and Demolitions ... .30 
5-15: Engr. FM Field Fortifications .......... 35 
5.6: Engr. FM Oper. of Engr. Field Units ...... .20 
5-35: Engr. FM Reference Data ...............- 25 
5.5: Engr. FM Troops and Operations .......... 45 
1-105: Engr. Soldiers Handbook ............ -20 
Engineer Training Notebook (Official) ........ .50 
5-315; Fire Protection by Troop Org. in T/O ... .30 
5.296: Ground Water Supply for Mil. Oper. .. .15 
5.271: Light Stream-Crossing Equipage ........ .20 
8-220: Medical Dept. Soldiers Handbook ...... Pf) 
Se I, oon se avlcceseeunsdee 15 
5-350: Military Pipeline System .............. 40 
5-310: Militory Protective Constr. Against Air 

candids ahisadh dre dines aries as sais .20 
5-275: Pneumatic Pontoon Bridge M3 ......... 0S 
5-274: Portable Steel Highway Bridges H-10 

et cde eccducdaue rena nddedtwievece 15 
5-272: Steel Treadway Bridge Equipage M2 .... .15 
PE I INE i cca cdcescscccevesess 40 
5-230: Topographic Drafting ................. 1.00 
8-285: Treatment of Casualties from Chemical 

RN itn cahietnasceeeiens is saben taresens 15 
5-273: 25-ton Pontoon Bridge Model 1940 .... .30 
5-295: Water Supply and Water Purification ....  .55 
Pt Es Lepasceevcasecievn dence 35 

Psychology and Leadership 

All But Me and Thee (Cooke) ... Pe ee 2.75 
Educational Psychology (Pintner, Ryan, West, 

og, ae eee See 75 
Pe I oo. cine cenannsae .25 
Leadership for American Army Leaders (Munson) .25 
Monagement and Morale (Roethlisberger) .... 2.0Q 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) ................... 2.50 
Psychiatry in Wor (Mira) .................00- 2.75 
Psychology for the Armed Services (Edited by 

Ne a nen eawee 4.00 


Psychology for the Fighting Man 
IN ie 5k xen aens a 


_ ae . wa 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman ...... 25 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) ....... 2.00 
The Second Forty Years CE EEE . 2.95 

Weapons and Weapon Training 
Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) .............. 5.00 
9-1900: Ammunition, General ......... och” ae 
Armament and History (Fuller) .......... : 2.50 


23-35: Auto. Pistol Cal. .45 M1911 and MI9TIAI .35 


Automatic Weapons of the World ..... ...... 7.50 
wt”: SSS ee 10 
Book of the Springfield (Rossman) ............ 4.00 
23-55: Browning M.G. Cal. 30 ................ .50 
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9-226: Browning M.G. Caliber .50 M2, 


Watercooled and mounts ............. ie wen 
23-65: Browning M.G. Cal. 50, Hb, M2 ...... .25 
For Permanent Victory (Johnson & Haven) .... 2.50 
Fred Ness's Book of the .22 ...... kh cto as, a 
Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) .............. 3.75 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle .......... 25 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Coates) ........ -50 
Mauser Pistols (Smith) ............ rey, 5.00 
9-2900: Military Explosives ...............00. .20 
Military Small Arms (Smith) .................. 5.00 
Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting (Crossman) 4.50 
NRA Book of Small Arms (Smith) ...... 10.00 
9-10: Ordnance Field Maintenance .......... . & 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. | (Restricted) 2.89 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. I! (Restricted) . 2.50 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. II! (Restricted) 2.50 
9-5: Ordnance Field Manual .............. 5 
9-1215: Ord. Maint: Thompson Submachine Gun, 

ig OR ae ee ren 10 
23-36: Revolver, Colt Cal. 45 M1917, and 

Revolver, Smith & Wesson, Cal. 45, M1917 08 
Rifles and Machine Guns of the World's Armies 

(Johnson) 

Cloth edition . ad temas » wees 5.00 
* Fighting Forces edition : i 25 
9-1990: Small Arms Ammunition ; — 


Story of Weapons and Tactics (Wintringham) . 228 
23-40: Thompson Submachine Gun, Cal. 45 
M1928Al1 ... 


nr : we 
23-5: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30 MI : ee .50 
23-10: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1903 .. ——_ 
23-6: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1917 .. oh .45 
Walther Pistols (Smith) 2.00 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & Hoeven! mt 

MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 
12-250: Administration sakew —— 
100-10: Administration ............. eavaens | Ae 
Administration of the Army (Official) .. 10 


12-220: Administration: The Division and 


MR. ADAM 
By Pat Frank 


Satire on the astounding potentialities of 
the Atomic Age. $2.50. 


Larger Installations .... as ; -20 
12-255: Administration Procedure ........... .30 
14-904: Accounting for Lost, Damaged, and 

Stolen, Praperty ....cccccccees hate ws .30 
14-210: Accounting for Public Funds. ee 45 
We: Vee Army Cite .cscccsveves. ae .40 
Army Food and Messing ...........-. 3.00 
eT 2 DR eer .35 


Army Personnel System (Official) .............  .10 


Army Writer (Klein) .......... 2.50 
Articles of War (Tillotson) ...............-405- 3.00 
i ks week ieasdbyh ss thanas 25 
I NR ena vin eden eenawes em 
12-253: Correspondence (with supp.) ....... > ia 
Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy) ..... 1.00 
14-502: Enlisted Men's Pay and Allowances ... .25 
12-235: Enlisted Pers: Discharge and Release 
CR, wc anc dencedaak aca vebws .20 
12-238:Enlisted Personnel Retirement ...... =f V8 
Fourth Horseman (Doherty) .................. 1.00 
General and Special Staffs (Official) ..... .10 
Handbook to A.R. (Sczudio) ................. 3.00 
Ee 8 Re Pe .65 
Lawful Action of Stote Mil. Forces (Holland) 
Ce ND cactus cdenbtadrecdadncas 3.00 
Pi CY Sccassetaseemance's -« toa 
Manual for Courts-Martiol ...............46- 1.00 
Military Correspondence: A Checklist ........ 25 


Military Justice for the Field Soldier (Wiener) 1.00 


27-255: Military Justice Procedure ......... 40 
Occupation of Enemy Territory (Public 

SN MID oc cdscGesecyendcwes ce 1.25 
14-501: Officer's Pay and Allowonces ......... 25 
0 Ny ERR eee eee .50 
Practical Manual of Martial Law (Wiener). 2.50 
12-236: Preparation of Separation Forms ..... 15 








14-1010: Property Auditing Procedures 5S 
27-10: Rules of Land Worfare ‘ .20 
err er Tree .25 
The Soldier and His Family 2.00 
Soldier and the Law (McComsey & Edworde) 2.50 
$.0.P. for A Regimental Adjutant . — 10 
So You're Going Overseas (Barker) .... 25 
14-503: Travel Allowances and W.D Personnel 25 
27-251: Treaties Governing Land Warfore .30 


MILITARY HISTORY 
War Through the Ages 


Alexander of Macedon (Lamb) ... imate 3.50 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasey) ...... coe 449 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) ...... ae .25 
Indian-Fighting Army (Downey) .......... 3.50 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby) . 2, 2.00 


Military Institutions of the Romans (Vegetivs) 1.50 
Modern War (What the Citizen Should Know 


About) (Pratt) .. : ; . 2.50 
175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) Bee 
Short History of the Army and Navy (Pratt) . 25 
Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) 3.75 
War Through the Ages (Montross) .. .. 5.00 
World Military History, Outline of (Mitchell) .. 3.50 


Early American Wars 


America in Arms (Palmer) 25 
History of the U. S. Army (Ganoe) : , 5.00 
| Fought With Custer (Hunt) 3.00 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) er 2 sani By i 
The Perilous Fight (Swanson) ............... 3.50 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) ar 
Story of the Little Big Horn (Graham) ...... . 2.00 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) .... 2.00 
U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spaulding) . 6.00 
War of 1812 (Adams) : é 3.00 


Civil War 


Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (Milton) 


Cloth edition ... 3.75 
Fighting Forces edition peevecee | eee 
| Conflict (Milton) 

Cloth edition .... . 3.50 

* Fighting Forces edition tor a8 
Experiment In Rebellion (Dowdey) a 4.00 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 volumes, each .. 5.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) . ; 3.00 
Lincoln the President (Randall), 2 vols 7.50 
Reveille in Washington (Leech) ve P . 3.50 
Strategy in the Civil War (Deaderick) 2.50 
Volunteer's Adventures (DeForest) 3.00 
War Years With Jeb Stewart (Blackford) 3.00 
With Sherman to the Sea (Upson) . 2.25 

World War | 

Americans vs. Germans (By American Soldiers) .25 
Fighting Tanks 1916-32 (Jones, Rarey, Icks) 2.50 


BRERETON DIARIES 
By Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton 


A top-ranking air commander writes of his 
experiences in global warfare. $4.00. 


Great Soldiers of the First World War (DeWeerd) .25 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) ..... .25 
Report on Demobilization (Mock & Thurber) .. 3.00 


With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin) ........... 2.00 
BIOGRAPHIES 
An American Doctor's Odyssey (Heiser) 3.50 
Great Soldiers of the Second World War 
ee: ee oan 
John J. Pershing—My Friend and Classmate 
NIE fo Oe Se nl 2.00 


Moadome Curie (Eve Curie) 1.00 
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McNair: Educator of an Army (Kahn) — 
Soldier of Democracy: Eisenhower (Davis) .... 


2.00 
3.50 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS 


American Constitutional History (Eriksson) 4.25 
The Conquest of the Missouri (Hanson) 3.50 
Flags of America (Waldron) 1.00 


General American Government beens 75 
History as the Story of Liberty (Croce) 3.75 
History of Latin America (Wilgus) 1.25 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 
By Douglas S. Freeman 
The definitive three-volume study of Lee's 


Army and his officers in the Civil War. 
$5.00 per volume. 


History of the U. S. Since 1865 . <a 
History of the U. S. to 1865 ; . we 
Look at Latin America (Raushenbush) .25 
Mexico: Making of a Nation (Herring) » <= 


Our American Neighbors . 
Pocket History of the U. S. (Commager and 
OEP PPP ere ee eee 25 


3.00 


Short History of American Domecrecy (Hicks) 5.50 
Topical Survey of American History (Stockton) . 1.00 
Use of Presidential Power (Milton) 3.00 
History—General 
Ancient History (Hyma) 75 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern History (Rickard 
& Hymo) . 1.00 
History of England ae 75 
History of Europe 1500-1848 ' ; 75 
History of the Middle Ages pe thous 75 
THE ATOMIC AGE 
The Absolute Weapon: Atomic Power & World 
See EEE chcccevhoesbocbedis ieee 2.00 
Atomic Energy (Smyth) 1.25 
Dawn Over Zero (Laurence) 3.00 
Must Destruction Be Our Destiny (Brown) 2.00 
Nucleonics (U. S. Navy) 1.00 
One World or None (American Scientists) 1.00 


Our Atomic World (Los Alamos scientists) ; .50 
Report on International Control of Atomic Energy .35 


SCIENCE 
®Animals of the Pacific World : .25 
1.750: Applied Physics for Airplane Mechanics . .15 
1.240; Arctic Manual Sesgeetenene .25 
Arctic Manual (Stefansson) ...............005- 3.00 
1.232: Basic Weather for Pilot Trainees .35 
Birds of the Philippines 3.75 
Cryptography (Smith) ; 3.00 
1.231: Elementary Weather for Pilot Trainees — 
First Year College Chemistry (Lewis) 1.00 
First Year College Physics hw seed dcie peeks 75 
Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World. 
(Nichols and Bartsch) 
Oe eee ee eee 2.50 


Fighting Forces edition én0caeace Oe 


General Forestry (Stockton) ............e000. 1.00 
Handbook of Elementary Physics (Lindsay) . 2.25 
How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) ............ 2.00 


How to Use Your Eyes at Night ............. .10 
Insects of the Pacific World (Curran) 


ee eee 3.75 

® Fighting Forces edition 25 
Mommals of the Pacific World .............. 3.00 
8-280 Military Roentgenology ................ 2.00 
Notive Peoples of the Pacific World (Keesing) 

CO CES. cua 66 cA led cane tntcn cas 3.00 

Fighting Forces edition ............+45+ 25 
Navigation (Kingsland & Seager) ............ 1.00 
Novigation for Mariners and Aviators (Polowe) 5.00 
Organic Chemistry (Degering) ............... 1.25 
Pacific Ocean Handbook (Meors) ............. 1.00 
The Pacific World (Osborn) 

Cloth edition 3.50 

BFighting Forces edition ............... .50 
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11-409; Photographic Laboratories .....-.-.++. 10 
Plant Life of the Pacific World (Merrill) 
Cloth @ditiON ...ccccceccccccecressscses 3.50 
Fighting Forces edition .......+.++++0++ 25 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) ........ 2.00 
*®Reptiles of the Pacific World (Loveridge) ..... .25 
Rockets (Ley) ..cccscccccsccccsccccescosovese 3.50 
Rechets and Sete (Zien) ...ccccocsccsccccccece 3.00 
Science of Wer (Gray) ......-cceccccccsccese 3.00 
Survival 
Cloth edition on ié seneae ene 1.50 
Fighting Forces edition once came wietian 25 
Thermodynamics (Winston) .......---++0eeeeee 1.50 
Treasury of Science (Edited by H. Shapley) .... 3.95 
1-230: Weather Manual for Pilots ...........- 40 
What to Do Aboard a Transport (Group of 
Scientists) 
Clothe GGMIOR .ncccccccccseccccescoeses 1.50 
Fighting Forces edition ........+++-++++ 25 
LANGUAGE BOOKS 
Rami Ta TES osc cic ck ecasviencuavaceaces 2.00 
rrr rrr rT 75 
i Cars GED 5 kc cccvdectvcscvsasece 75 
Civil «xd Military German (Peffer) ........... 2.50 
Current Sporish (Martinez) ..............-006- 1.00 
Easy Malay Word: and Phrases (Mendlesen) .. 1.00 
Elementary Chinese Reader (Chen) ........... 2.25 
Elementary Japanese (Sullivan) 
Se are a eantnseunssnare 2.50 
* Fighting Forces edition ..........+-++-- 1.00 


English for the Armed Forces (Cook & Trevethick) 1.50 
French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivs} ....  .50 


French Grammar (Du Mont) ..............065- 1.00 
German Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivs) .... .50 
German Grammar (Greenfield) .............. .75 
ek 8 gg eR errr ee ws 
Invitation to French (Madrigal & Launay) ...... 1.75 


WALTHER PISTOLS 
By W. H. B. Smith 


Pictures, drawings and text on the opera- 
tion, stripping, and ammunition for every 
model Walther Pistol. $2.00. 





Invitation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigal) .. 1.75 
Italian Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) .... .50 
Italian-English—English-Italian Dictionary 
(Wessely) ce eh el i deenetaeeaenien tend 1.25 
Italian Sentence Book (Henius) .............. 235 
The Loom of Language (Bodmer) ............ 3.75 
30-257: Military Dictionary English-Portuguese:.. .45 
30-250: Military Dictionary Spanish-English .... .50 
Modern Military Dictionary (Barber & Bond) .. 2.50 
Pe ES, os .ctbaends nendeononwedemin 25 
Spanish Dictionary (Henius) .................- 1.00 
Spanish Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivs) ....  .50 
Spanish Grammar (Greenfield) ............... 1.00 
Soeech for the Military (Brembeck & Rights) .. 1.20 
SPORTS AND RECREATION 
ee eee errr 1.25 
Duss TIN nas tccasceds coevenscenet 1.25 
Big Game Hunting (Whelen) Boxed Set ........ 8.00 
Vol. i—In Africa & Asia ...........22005 4.00 
ee 4.00 
See CUI isa caved a shnds svi cudeenet 1.25 
Fishing Guide (Voigt) ...........ceccsccsees 1.00 
Fishing: Lake and Stream (Schrenkeisen) ...... 2.00 
Football Rules (Official) ...............cccces .30 
Fresh Water Fishing (Shoemoker) ............. 3.00 
Golf After Forty (Hattstrom) .................. 2.00 
How to Hunt American Game (Vale) ........... 3.00 
How to Play Golf (Snead) .................-- 2.00 
21-221: Informal Games for Soldiers .......... 15 
Little Red Book of Baseball .................. 75 
ee ee er ere 3.00 
North American Game Fishes (LaMonte) ....... 3.00 
Official Baseball Guide ...'................4.. .50 
Official Basketball Guide ................0445. .50 
Official Bowling Guide ....... 2.0... 6 cc ccuceees .50 
ee eer ee .50 





Official Tennis Guide (1946) 


Official Track and Field Guide (Wilson) ... 50 
Official Volley Ball Guide (Fisher) .......... 50 
Oswald Jacoby on Poker .................. 50 
Scarne on Dice (Revised) ................. 1.00 
NE, SE Sl ia dtecund cident des « 25 
28-325: Soldier Handicrafts ................ 45 
21-220: Sports and Games ................ 25 
Sports as Taught and Played at West Point 
IN 6 isin 5 wctn,S9s > an ne © ae 2.00 

Touch Football (Grombach) Re COE 25 
eee Cee RED» a once cc veadsantocsce 1.25 
Why You Lose at Bridge (Simon) .......... 00 
Wrestling (Gallagher) ..............0005. 1.25 
You Must Be Fit 

Og TB eee. a eee 1.00 

ge ee ee ee 50 
ANTHOLOGIES, READERS AND HUMOR 
Army Life (Kahn) 

ES RP See ye amen 1.75 

Fighting Forces edition .............4. 25 
WAs You Were (Woollcott) ................. 1.00 
Be ED» £05 oc cckcovechenetrodas 1.75 
ly. Se WE, "2c ib cune noes eeneabiiers 3.50 
The Best of Don Marquis .................. 3.00 
Book of War Letters (Maule) ............... 2.00 
c/o Postmaster (St. George) ...............5.. 1.00 
Cartoons for Fighters (Brandt) ............ 25 


Cartoons by George Price ............0-0005- 25 


Conmtety’s Poetry, Volome |... .ccccccccscces 25 
Century's Poetry, Volume II ...........+.-55. 25 
Complete Murder Sampler (Nelson) ......... . 2.50 
Desert Island Decameron (Smith) ............ 2.50 
Drawn and Quvartered (Adams) ......... .25 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds & Connors) 

SY ME 2.55 cee kbaeiwes wianeek 2.00 


* Fighting Forces edition .............. .25 


e- See Ge Oe 55 ksccacsesneeessasde 25 
en ins cc nvdser eer wend ees 1.50 
The Hard-boiled Omnibus (Shaw) ............. 3.00 
| Never Left Home (Hope) ................... 1.00 


infantry Journal Reader (Edited by Col. Greene) 3.00 


Keep It Crisp (Perelman) ..............056 2.50 
ee eT TN. co cc cedecsunedwess 1.00 
Long Long Ago (Woollcott) .............. —— 
i ie. ss Ved ksi inndtoe stun eps 1.00 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) .............. 3.00 
Men at War (Hemingway) ..............566: 3.00 
Men, Women and Dogs (Thurber) ............ 25 
Mixture for Men (Feldkamp) ............. 2.50 
Modern American Poetry (Untermeyer) ...... 3.75 
My Dear Bella (Kober) .............0--e005: 25 
se. Perr rer rrr 2.00 
Our Soldiers Speak (Matthews and Wecter) .. 3.50 
Patriotic Anthology (Americon Writings) ..... 3.00 
Penguin New Writing No. 2 ..........+.--++. 25 
Penguin New Writing No. 10 ............. 25 
Pocket Book of War Humor (Edited by Cerf) ... 25 
ee EE SE kh cic éawtudpesatesevens 2.00 
eee PR TOGUEET ous.cs cede cossanbebnnnee 3.75 





ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 
By Donald Nelson 


The story of American production in war- 
$4.00. 





Situation Normal (Miller) .............--- . 2,00 
So This Is Peace (Hope) 
SR Sc Oe hae wu das copheeahate-ah 2.50 
Paper 1.00 
NLD Stee: | i ek manele sage eb nena 25 
Soldier Qeader (Maty) .......cccccscesccss- 2.95 
See Ce BIN a en.» 0.58 tine bes rv 0nesee- 3.50 
Stag’s Hornbook (Edited by McClure & Benét) 2.00 
Steinbeck’s Anthology ..........eeeeeeeeeee: 2.00 
*Thesaurus of Humor (Meiers & Knapp) ...... 25 
Three Smiths in the Wind (Smith) .......... 2.75 
A Treasury of American Folklore (Edited by 
BD Shs ce ceSabodns ebledesriotbhesss-- 3.00 
A Treasury of Loughter (Edited by Untermeyer). 3.95 
Twin Bedside Anthology .............-++++> 5.00 
The Wolf (Sansone) ............e0eeeeeeeeee 1.00 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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THE VETERAN 


Gove oment Jobs and How to Get Them (Spero) 2.95 
Veteron Comes Back (Waller) 2.75 
Yeteron's Rights and Benefits (Erafia & Symons) 1.00 


GUIDES FOR SELF STUDY 


Housing and Building 


Blven nt Reading (Building Trades) Answers to 
ts 1 and It (Dalzell) (each) 
gilding Insulation (Close) 


SAIGON SINGER 
By Van Wyck Mason 


A novel of cloak-and-dagger operations in 
the Orient. $2.50. 


— = | 
Building Trades Blueprint Reading, Part | 

Dolsele . kwviaceedend pan oc ivecds oos0e0% 2.00 
Building Trades Blueprint eatin Part |! 

DabaOE ys adn bet 850 99 v0 Sas wdceeras 2.00 
Carpentry (Townsend) SOdbawe cose soneeseneeoe 2.00 
Concrete Design and Construction (Gibson & 

WN en cei anak <eese do iaucdeaniake 4.75 
Home Ownership (Deane) ..................4+ 2.50 
How to Design and Install Plumbing (Matthias, 

ek vs Kea eae iaens mak ine 64 ni 05 3.00 
How to Estimate for Building Trade (Townsend, 

Dist IIE sak hod nn veep se cbseces< 4.75 
How to Plan a House (Townsend & Dalzell) .... 4.50 


How to Remodel a House (Dalzell & Townsend) 4.75 


f You Want To Build A House ............... 2.00 
nterior Electric Wiring and Estimating 
a ere 2.50 
Pointing and Decorating (Dalzell & Sabin) .... 1.50 
10-450: Sheet Metal Worker ................. .20 
Stair Building (Townsend) .................4. 2.00 
Steel Construction (Sandberg) ............... 3.50 
Steel Squares (Townsend) .................4. 1.25 


The Story of Architecture in America (Tallmadge) 4.50 


Tomerrow's House (Nelson & wre Ay oOe pans 3.00 

Ee keer ae tS oe ee 3.50 
Business 

Bookkeeping for Personal and Business Use 

oc RR Se a ee rer ee 2.25 
Business Law (Babb & Martin) .............. 1.25 
Effective Retail Selling (Baker) .............. 2.25 
Everyday Problems in Economics (Wood & 

RE eee Ce ee 3.50 
Fundamental Business Law (Christ) .......... 3.00 
How You Can Get a Better Job (Lasher & 

PE nek aust ay ewesclths nates babe 1.50 
How to Write Better Business Letters (Fraley) .. 2.00 
Modern Practical Accounting—Elementary 

PR et ak os £5 cvthccwe aces 3.50 
Production Management (Simons & Dutton) .... 3.50 

Diesel 
Diesel Engines—Operation and Maintenance 

cee te. EER ee ae ee 2.25 
Diesel Engines—Theory and Design (Degler) .. 2.50 
Diesel Electric Plants (Kates) ................ 3.75 
Diese! Locomotive—Electrical Equipment 

| Pe RE OTE ee eee, Gee 3.75 
Diesel Locomotive—Mechanical Equipment 

oe, LO RARE A a et ae 4.00 
Diese! and Other Internal Combustion Engines 

ee = = ae 2.50 
High Speed Diesel Engine (Morrison) ........ 2.50 

Drafting 
Freehand and Perspective Drawing (Everett & 

ete EER Sy (Oe are 1.50 
|-1050: Fundamentals of Mechanical Drawing .. .15 
Mechanical Drawing (Kenison, McKinney, ° 

ee ES LSE a ae ee 2.50 
Mechanical Drawing Workbook (McKinney, 

POI os 6 ace cau sedsiswoeseses 2.75 
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Electrical 

1-470: Aircraft Radio Shop Practice ........ -20 
10-580: Automotive Flectricity .... mond) oe 
Electrical and Radio Dictionary (Gorder, 

| ere ee 1.00 
Elements of Radio (Marcus) ..........-...05 4.00 
Fundamentals of Electricity (McDougal, Ranson, 

DN itby bites ceaduey te o> ockuekee kedae~ 2.00 
Fundamentals of Electricity (Mott-Smith) ...... .25 
Fundamentals of Electricity—Workbook 

(McDougal, Ranson, Dunlap) ............ . 
Fundamentals of Radio (Gorder, Hathaway, 

Ree SD ee Re eee 2.00 
Fundamentals of Radi o—Wetheek ‘Genes, 

ON, TMNT 4 ni dnedsacwetandaevens .50 
Se . WEES wn k vewccktabsbeucuaaees .20 

Mathematics and Mechanics 

fg ee ee ee .50 
Math for General Chemistry (Frey) ........... 75 
Mathematics For the Million (Hogben) . 4.50 
Mathematics Refresher (Hooper) ............ 2.50 
Military Application of Mathematics (Hanson). 3.00 
Plane Trig Made Plain (Carson) .............. 2.75 
Practical Mathematics (Hobbs, McKinney and 

SN web ois wick Sadaen aah anoint hla a wen 2.40 
SY MEE, cia la etna de aie veneCaded bao .50 
Slide Rule Simplified With Rule (Harris) ...... 3.50 
Wartime Refresher in Fundamental Mathematics 

Sy Re Scere ne am 1.40 

Machines and Metal Working 

Fundamentals of Machines (Hobbs, Kuns, 

NEE WAS hr wins Caz eaes Peds coe baie axe 2.00 


THE SECOND FORTY YEARS 
By Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz 


First-echelon maintenance for body and 
mind. $2.95. 


Fundamentals of Mechanics (Mott-Smith & 

Van de Water) 
1-422: Grinding Machines .. 
1-423: Heat Treating and Inspection of Metals... .10 


I Sie ce Shane tins eed nadie dina 15 
Machine Design (Winston) .................- 3.00 
Dees. We WRI occ ccc cc ie cntccvonsees 25 
ree rer ere 2.50 
1-421: Milling Machines, Shapers, Planers ..... -30 
EY MNO swiks. x ie akcnapeswiasas doles 4.50 
EE ci as Bios enew ew ara nee 3.50 
eet ye eee et pee -30 
Miscellaneous 
Atlas of Human Anatomy (Frohse, Brodel, 
Ce ie era he 1.50 
Auto Fundamentals—Chassis and Power 
I CID ides kcepethieidt ns secawe 4.75 


Auto Ignition and Electrical Equipment (Kuns) 4.25 


Automobile Engines (Kuns} .............cee0e 4.75 
Automobile Maintenance (Kuns) .............. 4.75 
Best Methods of Study (Smith & Littlefield) .... .60 
Everyday Law Guide (Ruben) ................ -50 
Modern Criminal Investigation (Soderman & 
ope raeoake 3.50 
IIE Sia pA kicad pared welbbascends a 2.00 
Serer re ere 4.00 
Survey of Journalism (Mott & others) ......... 1.00 
TWO-BIT BOOKS 
Non-Fiction 
Birth and Death of the Sun ............. ea ee 
Christianity and the Social Order (Temple) ... .25 
Conceived in Liberty (Fast) ............... ia. ae 
Dark Invader (Von Rintenlen) .............. . << 
The Great Mouthpiece (Fowler) ............. .25 
The Last Time | Sow Paris (Poul) ............. .25 


7 Life on the Mississippi (Twain) 





| Laughter of My Father (Bulosan) 








McSorley's Wonderful Saloon (Mitchell) 
Meet Me in St. Lovis (Benson) 
Natural History of Selborne . 
Night Flight (St. Exupery) ...... 
Oil for the Lamps of Chino (Hobart) 
One Foot in Heaven (Spence) 
Physiology of Sex (Walker) 
Public Opinion (Lippmann) 
Saki Sampler (Munro) 
Shipyard Diary of a Wemen Welder 
Citizen Tom Paine (Fast) 
Wind, Sand and Stors (St. 


Exupery) 


Fiction 


Appointment in Samarra (O'Hara) 
April Afternoon (Wylie) 

Babbitt (Lewis) sod 
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